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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


When the story of America’s 
participation in the Great War 
is written with the future his- 
torian’s perspective, it is not likely that the 
record for the months of April, May, and 
June, 1917, will be shown in a discreditable 
light. The country as a whole had not 
dreamed of becoming involved in Europe’s 
struggle. The party in power had stead- 
fastly refused to make even such elementary 
preparations for national defense as to adopt 
a system of universal training, or to buy 
rifles. Mr. Bryan’s most famous remark, 
early in the war period, was to the effect 
that in case of need we could raise an army 
of a million men between sunrise and sun- 
set. But a million citizens without arms of 
any kind would be as helpless to repel at- 
tack as a flock of sheep against a pack of 
ferocious wolves. So far as we are aware, 
Mr. Bryan never once expressed himself in 
favor of having the Government hold in its 
arsenals a million reserve rifles for its will- 
ing citizenry in some hour of need. In that 
trying period of more than two years and 
a half, when patriotic bodies like the Na- 
tional Security League were working des- 
perately for preparedness, the great major- 
ity of the leaders of the party now in power 
were deprecating such efforts, and were 
aspersing the motives of those who were 
demanding at least some official forethought 
in respect to military needs. 


Are We Rising 
to the 
Situation ? 


We are not saying these things 
to arouse once more the contro- 
versies of the immediate past. 
Everybody now understands that the coun- 
try ought to have acted strongly and re- 
sponsibly in all of its policies from the very 
moment when Belgium was crushed and 
when Europe, Asia, and Africa, together 
with Australia and half of North America, 


Our Wholly 
“Pacifist” 
Country 


became at once involved in the greatest war 
of all history. Why were Mr. Bryan and 
most of: the Democratic leaders so incapa- 
ble of seeing and understanding? The true 
answer is not entirely discreditable to them. 
The people of the United States, taken as a 
whole, could not believe in the possibility 
that we should become a participant in the 
present war. ‘They were thoroughly pacific 
in their convictions as well as_ their 
wishes. Mr. Wilson was reélected Presi- 
dent because the average peace-loving person 
of the West and South believed that under 
no circumstances could the Wilson Democ- 
racy be provoked into assuming the status 
of belligerency, while, on the contrary, it 
was feared that if Roosevelt or Hughes 
should be made President this country would 
be fighting with the Allies before the war 
was ended.. Mr. Bryan and the average 
Democratic Congressman merely represented 
the state of mind that prevailed throughout 
the country regardless of party. 


Americans in general believed 


America’s 
Detached that the European war was one 
Viewpoint 
of governments rather than of 
peoples. It was the average American opin- 


ion that the war was begun by reason of 
the rivalry of the Russian and Austrian Em- 
pires for predominance of influence in the 
Balkans and southeastern lands and waters. 
Americans were of opinion. that Germany 
had seized the moment of opportunity to 
crush the Russian army and strike France, 
because Russia’s program of military prepara- 
tion, as laid down on paper, would have 
made the Czar’s empire vastly stronger in 
1916 or 1917 than it was in 1914. Ameri- 
cans, like the rest of the world, had re- 
garded the steady growth of the British and 
French empires, and the evidences of Italy’s 
imperialistic ambition, with a feeling that 
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THE LATE JOSEPH H. CHOATE 
(From a photograph taken just before his death) 














The death of the Hon. Joseph H. Choate 
occurred on May 14 after a strenuous week 
in which New York’s most eminent citizen 
had been remarkably active in connection 
with the reception and entertainment of the 
British and French Commissions. Mr. 
Choate had made a number of addresses— 
all most felicitous—and had doubtless over- 
taxed the strength of a man of eighty-five. 
As Ambassador to Great Britain for six 
years in the McKinley-Roosevelt adminis- 
trations, Mr. Choate had sought in every 
way to promote a tightening of the bonds 
between the two great English-speaking 
peoples. He had headed our delegation at 
the second Hague Conference. In January, 
1915, he wrote ta the editor of this RE- 
VIEW on the subject of the completion of 
a century of peace between England and 
America. He regretted deeply that the war 
in Europe had interfered with the celebra- 
tion program, but he believed that Amer- 
ica’s influence would steadily increase. He 
favored the adoption of vigorous defense 
measures and later gave much thought to 
that subject. Before his entrance on a dip- 
lomatic career, Mr.°Choate had been for 
many years the recognized head of the 
New York bar. 
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such policies, however excellent in many of 
their aspects and results, might lead to a 
conflict with Germany that the governments 
themselves, rather than the peoples of Italy, 
France, and England, would have brought 
about. But, as for themselves, Americans 
were looking on at the great and hazardous 
game of empire as played by the statesmen 
and diplomats of Europe with a feeling of 
safe detachment. They were reading of re- 
cent and current events abroad with inter- 
est and curiosity, but not with alarm and 
apprehension. The average American, 
whatever his sympathies, considered himself 
a distant onlooker. Only a few people at 
first were proclaiming the doctrine that 
America would probably have to fight for 
her own liberties in any case. Even the late 
Mr. Choate had repeatedly declared in the 
early stages of the war that Europe would 
be so exhausted by the struggle as to leave 
America in an impregnable position. 


If so experienced and competent 
an observer as Mr. Choate could 
express such views, the country 
as a whole might be excused for its failure 
to understand. It is the peculiarity of this 
present war that it does not exhaust military 
power, although it absorbs every function 
and energy of.the nations involved. For all 
the objects and purposes of normal life, the 
nations become disqualified. But for the 
purposes of war they become abnormally and 
terribly developed, in comparison with any 
nation that is not on a war footing. In face 
of a modern world, using all its new re- 
sources of industry—under the guidance of 
engineers, chemists, and laboratory discover- 
ers—to create instruments of attack, there is 
no such thing as safety for any nation that 
is unprepared to defend itself. The mere 
innocence of a little child will not protect it 
against the fury of a mad dog. The-harm- 
lessness of the flock grazing on the hillside 
does not render it immune from the on- 
slaught of the wolves. Thus, even if the 
American people had been careful not to 
arouse the enmity of those whose sole ap- 
peal is now to the law of force, it is plain 
that the United States would not have been 
safe. In order to protect its own future, 
the United States had urgent need to be 
strong enough to help protect the future of 
other nations. This did not seem at first to 
call for our direct military participation in 
the present war. It did call, on the other 
hand, for such national preparation for de- 


This Terribly 
Dangerous 
War 
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fense as a little country like Switzerland or 
Holland has made for its own welfare and 
for the example of all brave and resolute 
peoples everywhere. 


aia In many respects we are a fairly 
ened American intelligent nation. In regard to 

ind our own international affairs and 
to the larger aspects of public policy, we 
have been and still are a nation of rather 
pitiably limited intelligence. Most things 
have to be learned through dire necessity 
or hard experience. It is not, then, to con- 
demn or reproach the American people that 
we characterize them as of limited interna- 
tional understanding. ‘They have had no oc- 
casion to understand at short range such ex- 
igencies as those that confront the peoples 
of Europe. This is why, during the past 
three years, those of us who have preached 
universal training and service for national 
defense have been as those beating the air. 
We have talked sense, and the public has 
thought we were talking nonsense. It may 
take at least another year to get the Ameri- 
can people to understand—and perhaps they 
will not know even then—how great the 
dangers are, and what stern reason there has 
been for our making ready this nation for 
its defense against foreign foes. 


_.. We have not ourselves been 

How Nations esr 
Are tempted to adopt the principle 
Tempted of might against right. We are 
not one whit better. people, essentially, than 
Germans or Austrians or Bulgarians or Rus- 
sians. We have simply been placed in for- 
tunate circumstances, and it has been easy 
for us to entertain sentiments of good-will 
towards mankind at large. We do not need 
adjacent territory, therefore we do not em- 
bark upon schemes of conquest. We are 
not at present tempted to tap the reservoirs 
of other people’s wealth and prosperity. We 
happen to have plenty of coal and iron. We 
do not quite understand, therefore, how in- 
tense at this time are the forces in Europe 
that are struggling to obtain supplies of fuel 
and of iron ore. Coal during the past win- 
ter has been selling in Paris for from fifty 
dollars to a hundred dollars a ton. The 
greatest diplomatic game of recent months 
(except for the Russian game) has been turn- 
ing upon the shipment of iron ore from Spain. 
The intensity of the struggle over the fu- 
ture of Aisace-Lorraine turns largely upon 
considerations of underground wealth. The 
most intense fighting of the whole war has 


been raging around the coal-mining district 
of Lens, in the Arras sector. Germany would 
be glad to make peace on a guarantee of her 
future control over even a fraction of the 
economic resources—including Rumanian pe- 
troleum and undeveloped wealth in Asia Mi- 
nor—that are now within her military grasp. 
But we in the United States are so favored 
in those natural resourcessupon which mod- 
ern industrial development rests, that we can 
afford to be content with what we have; and 
so we can piously exhort the rest of the 
world to observe the Golden Rule and re- 
nounce the necessary things that are not 
theirs by happy good fortune. 


‘ ,. Germany has adopted the prin- 
ermany 8 s . 
Doctrine Deadly ciple that the relatively undevel- 
to Us oped resources of the world 
should be at the disposal of that nation which 
through its own resolute discipline of mind 
and muscle, and through its united effort 
and purpose, can both take and utilize such 
materials and opportunities. This German 
doctrine, if justified by success in the present 
war, would have left the United States as 
the foremost exponent of a sharply contra- 
dictory theory. And the clash would have 
been inevitable. Even, therefore, if we had 
observed neutrality—which we did only in 
pretense—we could never have lived safely 
in the same world with a completely trium- 
phant Germany. Other nations, indeed, might 
have had some faults of policy; but our peace 
was not endangered by Great Britain, France 
or Russia. Regardless of British policy, we 
could always rely for safety upon the protec- 
tion of British public opinion, just as Can- 
ada and the other parts of the British Em- 
pire could always be sure of protection 
against the United States through the candor 
and essential justice of American public opin- 
ion. Germany, on the other hand, has ac- 
cepted the view that “God is on the side 
of the strongest battalions.” And Germany 
has definitely intended to take a dominant 
place in the affairs of the world through 
the sheer use of military and naval power. 
The German program could never have been 
accepted by the Western Hemisphere. “The 
other great empires had grown up in a 
more or less opportune or accidental way. 
Britain and France, in their African and 
Asiatic colonial enterprises, have neither of 
them set out deliberately to achieve great em- 
pires for the explicit commercial profit of the 
British Islands or the French Republic. Their 


imperial policies have not been in all respects 
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either wise, just, or consistent. But they 
have not rested upon the principle of force. 
Germany has been using the most up-to-date 
methods to‘accomplish wholly out-of-date ob- 
jects. We should certainly, then, have been 
forced into conflict with Germany if she 
had come out of this war triumphant. 


When in the first part of the 


Our Turn . = 
war Russia swept down into Ga- 


Had To 

Come 
ing, Germany having already been checked 
at the Marne, we believed the war would 
be fairly short and Germany defeated. Later, 
however, it appeared that the Russians had 
only arms and munitions for a brief cam- 
paign, and the Germans conquered Poland. 
Then the decision of Italy to attack Austria 
again gave fresh promise, as we thought, of 
a comparatively early end of the war, with 
Germany defeated. Still later, when Ru- 
mania joined the Allies, we had the impres- 
sion that Turkey could be cut off. and Bul- 
garia forced to a separate peace, with a gen- 
eral truce not long deferred. All of our 
best authorities in America told us. that 
Germany had. no chance to win the war; 
and there seemed no reason. for’ our doing 
anything except to sell the Allies large quan- 
tities of munitions, food, and general sup- 
plies: It was only when the renewal of the 
German. submarine ‘campaign against mer- 
chant ships, taken together with the failure 
of Russia to do her expected part, had sud- 
denly changed the whole aspect of the war 
and made German success ‘not only possible 
but fairly probable, that the position of the 
United States:as an immediate war factor 
came under practical consideration. © 


Germany’s submarine methods 
had given all neutral countries 
reason enough for entering. the 
war, if they thought it best to assume that 
status. President Wilson’s previous negotia- 
tions with Germany had involved a virtual 
ultimatum. Germany had not, indeed, be- 
lieved that we would enter the war. But 
we had said, reading between the lines of 
diplomatic phraseology, that we would not 
submit to a resumption by Germany of un- 
limited submarine warfare. This gave us 
the logical ground for President Wilson’s 
war message to Congress on April 2. But 
the real reason, lying in the background, 
was that it was better for us to join the Al- 
lies, and settle affairs once and for all, than 
to watch the prolonged struggle with grow- 


The Solid 
Reason 
for Action 


licia and Austria seemed totter-, 
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j M. RENE VIVIANI IN AMERICA 





To find a parallel of the demonstration 
by which America voiced its welcome to 
the French Commission, last month, we 
have to go back to the reception accorded 
Lafayette in 1824. Former Premier Viviani 
and Marshal Joffre, who headed the com- 
mission, fairly took Washington by storm, 
and their later journeys to the Middle 
West, to New York, and to Boston must 
‘have shown them that the American peo- 
ple in the mass was quite as eager to do 
them honor as were their official repre- 
sentatives. Everywhere M. Viviani spoke 
with genuine eloquence on the subject of 
the Allies’ part in the war. It mattered 
little whether his hearers understood 
French or not; he succeeded in conveying 
to all of them a vivid impression of his 
own earnestness and the indomitable spirit 
of his people. No mission of this kind could 
have been more completely successful in 
winning the confidence and respect of a sis- 
ter nation. Our own national shrines— 
Mount Vernon, the tombs of Lincoln and 
Grant, Independence Hall and the grave of 
Franklin, at Philadelphia—were visited by 
these distinguished guests. 
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ing anxiety and then perchance be caught 
at a‘great disadvantage after Germany had 
crushed France, destroyed the British army, 
and reduced England to submission by the 
ravages of half a thousand submarines. We 
decided to go into the struggle, in order to 
help establish permanent law and order in 
the world. We were not prepared for much 
immediate fighting, but we were remarkably 
well prepared to help those fighting on our 
side, in many ways that were not only ac- 
ceptable to them but vital. 


ities Our allies all knew the extent 
Good of our military unpreparedness, 
Beginning 
our codperation; and they expressed their 
sense of this value in words and ways that 
came to us through all of April and May 
with cumulative effect. By reason:of their 
own experiences, the Canadians, the British, 
and the French understood even better than 
we did ourselves how difficult it must be for 
us to convert ourselves into a highly mili- 
tarized nation. Furthermore, they we _ bet- 
ter able to judge reasonably of the succes- 
sive steps we were taking than we were our- 
selves, because they were not in the thick of 
our controversies over matters of detail. 
That we had not made preparation in ad- 
vance was for our allies merely an accepted 
fact. They were not bothering about what 
we might have done last year or the year 
before. They were concerned with what 
we could reasonably do now, taking things 
exactly as they stood. It was the consensus 
of foreign opinion, last month, that we had 
made a very good start in the direction of the 
thing we had set out to accomplish. 


_.. In the first place, we had made 

Our Position ° f 
Well no mistake in expressing our re- 
Defined —_Jationship towards the war as a 
whole. President Wilson’s conception had 
not been technical or narrow. He had used 
no word of anger or hatred. There is, in- 
deed, plenty of indignation in the United 
States over the atrocities and the ruthless- 
ness of the German military method. But 
even if the German armies had been scrupu- 
lous in all such details, our larger policy 
must have clashed with Germany’s policy, 
and her doctrine of sheer force. The peo- 
ples of Europe, in every country, neutral as 
well as belligerent, are longing for peace and 
for future security. President Wilson’s lead- 
ership in our entrance upon the war-status 
gave encouragement not merely to the En- 





but they valued our decision and . 
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MARSHAL JOFFRE AT CHICAGO 








Marshal Joffre, the hero of the Marne, 
was the central figure in the brief tour of 
the French Commission last month. Per- 
haps never before in our history has a for- 
eign visitor appealed so directly to the in- 
nate American love of human strength, big- 
ness, and courage as exemplified in the in- 
dividual man. Here was another “silent 
man,” like our own Grant as the oldsters 
recall him. Each in his own day, Grant 
and Joffre had held supreme command in 
great crises. Each in the fullest sense was 
a “man of the people.” 
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tente nations whom we are supporting, but 
also to Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, Bulgaria, 
and other national entities within the group 
of peoples now helping Germany in her false 
and mistaken course. To have a just cause 
and to state it justly, is of immense value 
when a nation goes to war. Our start then 
was a good one because President Wilson so 
stated his case that it won not only the 
plaudits of Europe, but gained for him the 
praise of the leaders at home like Colonel 
Roosevelt, Judge Hughes, and Mr. Root, 
who had so strongly opposed his previous 
policies. A country that thoroughly hated 
war; a country that had obdurately refused 
to prepare even for its own protection; a 
country that had reélected President Wilson 
because it thought he was really for peace at 
any price; a country that cared nothing for 
the doctrinal rights of American passengers 
on belligerent ships; a country that longed 
for the chance to stay at home, mind its own 
business, and leave Europe to its own strifes 
and destinies—this country, with amazing 
unanimity of spirit and purpose, permitted 
itself to be led to war by its: pacifist Presi- 
dent within a month after his new term 
had begun. This was a mentaf revolution. 


The nature of the country’s de- 
cision, and the unity of the coun- 
try in making that decision, are 
to be regarded, therefore, as forming a chap- 
ter of supremely important history in a way 
thoroughly creditable to the Government 
and the nation. As this magazine reaches 
its readers, on or about June 1, it is now 
barely two months since the President read 
his war message to Congress. It was on the 
6th of April that the completed war resolu- 
tion of Congress was signed by the President. 
The military situation in Europe after nearly 
three years had become highly developed and 
virtually deadlocked. Our decision was not 
expected by any reasonable people—certainly 
by no one in Europe—to result in the imme- 
diate appearance. of American soldiers on 
the battle line. There was nothing in the 
European situation that required frantic ef- 
forts or hysterical zeal on our part. Every- 
thing, on the other hand, required the ut- 
most care to avoid mistakes and to proceed 
wisely. There was bound to be ferment and 
hysteria on the part of individuals and ~ 
groups both within and without the spheres 
of public life. But the very immensity of 
the undertaking made coolness and delibera- 
tion imperative. 


Orderly 
Procedure 
Justified 


The First. Lhere was one first step to be 
Practical taken, after the great war de- 
cision had been made. The 
promptness and good will with which that 
step was taken must always stand out as 
one of the preéminent historical facts. This 
was the decision to authorize at once the 
raising of seven billion dollars—three bil- 
lions for the credit of our allies and four 
billions for the beginnings of our own mili- 
tary and naval preparation. All of the Al- 
lies needed continued credit in the United 
States for the purchase of supplies. Their 
needs were for food, steel, copper, and a hun- 
dred other things. They had for more than 
two years been purchasing here enormously, 
and had borrowed hundreds of millions of 
dollars from American investors. But the 
interest rates were high, and the investment 
market was becoming restricted. Their 
greatest immediate need was the strong credit 
of the United States Treasury, and this was 
promptly extended. Through the codpera- 
tion of the Federal Reserve system and the 
important banks of the country, Secretary 
McAdoo was able to anticipate the sale of 
the permanent 3% per cent. bonds and to 
make immediate loans to the Allies,.so that 
their current wants might be met without 
delay or embarrassment. Thus, before the 
20th of May, something like seven hundred 
million dollars had actually been loaned and 
paid over to the Allies, as follows: ’ 


Great Britain: 


First payment, April 25........... $200,000,000 
Subsequent installments to May 20. 125,000,000 
Pratice,- May > So aut 358s Se seston 100,000,000 
Realy, Mig o5.,..:2: «..hnccoemeeehet cine 100,000,000 
Rasia. Diey 16... ..:: :.ancuoeneate es 100,000,000 
Belgium; May 46: >:.'. o<.cnceeecwtat 45,000,000 . 
Totalté May -20..5 ccarjndacsaes $670,000,000 
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UNCLE SAM—“BOYS, THIS OUGHT TO HELP SOME!” 
From the Globe (Utica) 


‘ 








UNCLE SAM’S CHECK 
For $200,000,000 Loan 
TO GREAT BRITAIN 


(Secretary McAdoo is 
shown signing a Treas- 
ury warrant, which was 
handed to the British 
Ambassador and immedi- 
ately deposited in United 
States banks to the cred- 
it of Great Britain for 
the purchase of supplies 
here. In the picture, 
from left to right, are: 
Lord Cunliffe, Governor 
of the Bank of England; 
Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, 
British Ambassador; Sec- 
retary McAdoo; Sir 
Hardman Lever, Finan- 
cial Secretary of the 
British Treasury; Sir 
Richard Crawford, For- 
eign Trade Adviser of 
the British Embassy, ana 
Oscar T. Crosby, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the 
United States Treasury) 
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ADVANCING $100,000,- 
TO THE ITALIAN 
GOVERN MENT 


(Besides the loans to 
Great Britain and France, 
financial assistance was 
tendered by the United 
States last month to 
Italy, Russia, and Bel- 
gium. The Italian trans- 
action is illustrated 
herewith. From left to 
right, are: A counselor 
from the Italian embas- 
sy; the Italian Ambassa- 
dor, Count Macchi di 
Cellere; Secretary Mc- 
Adoo; Assistant Secre- 
tary George Cooksey 
[standing] ; Assistant 
Secretary Crosby; John 
Skelton Williams, Comp- 
troller of the Carmuney. 
and William P. G, Hard- 
ing, Governor of ‘the 
Federal Reserve Board) 
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THE $100,000,000 Loan 
TO FRANCE 


(Amhassador Jusserand is 
here receiving the United 
States overnment’s 
check for $100,000,000. 
As in the case of Great 
Britain, it is true also 
of the French loan that 
it is expected to be fol- 
lowed by subsequent ad- 
vances from month to 
month. In the picture 
above are, from left to 
right: M. Casenaue, of 
the French Embassy; J. 
S. Simon; the French 
Ambassador, J. J. Jus- 
serand; Secretary Me- 
Adoo; Assistant Secre- 
tary Crosby, and John 
Skelton Williams, Comp- 
troller of the Currency) 
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This extension of credit to our 
allies has been more rapid 
than was generally supposed to 
be possible when, on April 24, the seven 
billion dollar loan was signed by the Pres- 
ident and duly authorized. Let us put 
on record again the remarkable fact that 
on April 14 the House of Representatives 
passed the bill authorizing this seven billion 
dollar loan without a dissenting vote, and 
that three days later the Senate passed the 
measure also by unanimous action. ‘The per- 
fected mechanism of our banking system, 
centering in the Federal Reserve Board, 
made it possible for the Government to raise 
money on short-time Treasury notes, in ad- 
vance of the sale of the bonds, and thus 
meet the current demands of the agents of 
the Allies who were carrying out contracts 
and buying supplies. ‘This was a substantial 
service to the cause of the Allies; and it was 
all the better for having been granted so 
promptly and unanimously by Congress, and 
for having been so swiftly put into effect by 
Secretary McAdoo and the banking com- 
munity. Precisely as all political elements 
had united to support the President in enter- 
ing the war, so have all the great banking 
and financial interests rallied about the 
Treasury Department in its financial opera- 
tions. The short-term notes were immedi- 
ately absorbed, and full support was given 
to plans for floating instalments of the 
authorized loan. We shall say more of this 
in subsequent paragraphs. After the middle 
of May, the work of securing subscriptions 
in large and in small amounts, from as many 
investors as possible, was taken up as a patri- 
otic movement. Secretary McAdoo made a 
speaking tour of the West for his “Liberty 
Loan of 1917.” Good plans were devised 
for selling the bonds in very small amounts 
with instalment payments. Thus, as _ re- 
gards war finance, America had made a 
prompt start on broad lines in the one field 
where, as it happened, she was fully capable 
of large and immediate action. 


Financing 
the 


Allies 


ies Looking ahead with due deliber- 
the National ation, and regarding the neces- 
sities of the coming year, it was 

evident to all persons seeing the situation as 
a whole that America must produce and 
export to the Allies as much food as possi- 
ble, that she must help to -the utmost to 
supply the increasing lack of ships for carry- 
ing this food, and that she must maintain 
her production of munitions and other ma- 
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terials, whether raw or. finished, needed by 
the British, French, Russians, and Italians, 
while helping to combat the submarine men- 
ace in order that the supplies may reach 
their destination. Last month, as many of 
our readers will remember, we specified four 
things that the United States could do, and 
proceeded to elaborate the specifications. We 
stated the desired four things in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


First, the continued production of liberal sup- 
plies of food and material in America; second, 
ample pecuniary credit and assistance in pur- 
chasing and assembling such supplies; third, our 
official assistance in obtaining a large enough ton- 
nage of merchant ships to keep the supplies mov- 
ing across the Atlantic; fourth, as much naval 
help as liberality and ingenuity could provide 
in combating the German submarine warfare, so 
that the merchant ships bearing supplies might 
reach their destination. 


It is permissible to report that 


The ‘ 
Food progress has been made in all 
Campaion these matters since we discussed 


them in our editorial pages last month. It 
is true that as regards the problems of food 
and of merchant ships there has been much 
difference of opinion. The Department of 
Agriculture has been criticized as being pes- 
simistic, and as having aroused false fears, 
so that thousands of householders have ag- 
gravated the situation by buying up extra 
barrels of flour as against their supposed 
future needs. The purpose of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was not to alarm the 
consumer, except as to waste. The great 
purpose was to stimulate production before 
this year’s planting season was over. The 
speeches and bulletins of Secretary Houston 
and the whirlwind campaigns of Assistant 
Secretary Vrooman were based upon the in- 
ternational statistics of food shortage. That 
we could feed ourselves in the United States 
has never been in question. But as a part 
of our participation in the Great War, it is 
a definite motive of the Government to pro- 
duce exportable surpluses of bread and meat. 
For a number of years the Department of 
Agriculture, the General Education Board 
of New York, and the associated bankers of 
the Southern States have been endeavoring 
in all kinds of ways to teach the Southern 
farmer to raise corn and hogs as well as 
cotton, and feed themselves instead of buy- 
ing many hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of food from the North and West. 
It has been attempted this year to make that 
movement show results. 
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Some Lhe planting season for most 
Apparent crops is now at an end. It is 
Results not possible as yet to sum up the 
results of the food production campaign. It 
may be said, however, that in New England, 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
some stimulus has been given to farming and 
a good deal to gardening. Much of the 
attempt to produce potatoes from unsuitable 
plots of land will result in disappointment. 
But there will be a great increase in the 
supply of beans, and some other farm and 
garden crops that are only less valuable 
than potatoes. Many thousands of Eastern 
boys are going out from towns and cities to 
work on farms, or else are engaged in 
suburban gardening. Some of this work will 
lack wise direction, but most of it is under 
the guidance of experienced farmers and 
gardeners, or of trained agriculturalists. In 
the South there will undoubtedly be some 
increase in the acreage of corn, due prin- 
cipally to the practical argument of high 
prices. When the Southern worker has to 
pay fifty cents a peck for his corn meal, in- 
stead of twenty-five cents a peck, the argu- 
ment for increased home production of corn 
obtains respectful attention. In many local- 
ities the lack of fertilizers at any price, the 
lack also of seed, and the great shortage of 
labor, place obstacles in the way of farming 
that few people in the towns and cities un- 
derstand. The great factor after all, in 
American food production, is beyond the con- 
trol of the farmer. Without any change of 
acreage or method, there may be a 40 per 
cent. variation in the quantity of wheat pro- 
duced in the United States through the ordi- 
nary alternations of good and bad seasons. 
Bad winters may destroy much of the small 
grains crop; bad summers and autumns may 
cut the corn crop by five hundred million 
bushels, and so on. 


x The problem of wheat produc- 
arming and ‘ P ° 
Food In Practical tion and consumption, in all as- 
— pects, has been studied for many 
years by Mr. W. C. Edgar, of the North- 
western Miller (Minneapolis), who has 
written. something on the subject of the 
control of food supply for this number of 
the REVIEW at our request. The reader of 
his article will see how many things there 
are to be considered that would not occur 
to the uninformed mind. We are printing 
also some very interesting remarks from the 
pen of a Missouri farmer, who knows ex- 


actly what it means to the Western pro- 








ducer of wheat or corn to be suddenly asked 
to increase his normal acreage of a given 
crop. Upon the whole, there would seem 
to be no practical way by which wheat acre- 
age or corn acreage in the United States can 
be increased more than by a small percentage. 
To make sure of even a moderate increase 
of acreage, the power of Government food 
control as a war measure would have to give 
assurance to the farmer of a minimum price. 
It is not a very big price that the farmer 
would expect; and he would not demand 
more than enough to enable him safely to 
meet his increased expenses and enhanced 
risks. Farming is a much more complicated 
business than most people suppose who are 
not acquainted with it in a practical way. 
A really good farmer so rotates his crops 
and disposes of his land that he knows this 
summer very nearly what he is to do with 
every one of his fields not only in 1918 but 
in 1919 and also in 1920. To change his 
plans very greatly would be more difficult 
than to turn a sewing-machine factory into a 
place for making the Lewis machine gun. It 
would be disastrous to compel the live-stock 
or dairy farmer suddenly to become a produ- 
cer of cereals for human food, to the disre- 
gard of his clovers and grasses, his alfalfa and 
his ensilage corn. 


’ 














CLAMP DOWN THE LID 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland) 
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MR. HERBERT C. HOOVER, HEAD OF AMERICAN COM- 
MISSION FOR BELGIAN RELIEF 
(Mr. Hoover is now likely to direct the unified pur- 
chase of food supplies for the European allies, to sys- 
tematize the shipping of wheat, and to adjust the quan- 
tities sent to England, France, Italy, and Belgium) 
Senin Tee has been vast discussion 
and of the high price of bread, and 
Prices ° ° 

of speculation in the produce ex- 
changes of Chicago, Minneapolis, and else- 
where, as opposed to the public interest. 
Generally such speculation rests upon a basis 
of actual demand at the high prices. Our 
European allies, for example, have main- 
tained a considerable number of distinct off- 
cial agencies. competing with one another in 
the buying of American wheat, and running 
the prices sky-high to their own great detri- 
ment. They have had the most wasteful 
practices, also, of holding particular ships 
in port for the arrival of particular consign- 
ments of wheat from the West, while rail- 
road: yards and grain elevators at the ports 
were full of wheat held for other particular 
ships that had not yet arrived. A _ long 
story could be presented to show the folly 
and extravagance of these methods of com- 
petitive purchase and of separate shipment. 
Fortunately, such evils are soon to be reme- 
died. They are thoroughly understood at 
last, and there are men like Mr. Herbert 
Hoover with energy enough to carry out a 
reformed plan of purchase and shipment of 
wheat and other food supplies for the Allies. 
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Hoover—A  ~XPerience does not make every 
Man for These ian a master of his subject. 
Some men do not benefit, and 

experience only brings to light their unfit- 
ness. But Mr. Herbert C. Hoover is a man 
who rises to a situation because of his quali- 
ties and talents. For almost three years he 
has directed the work of Belgian relief. It 
would be hard to find another man in the 
world who knows as much as Hoover does 
about buying, shipping, and distributing food. 
He has intelligence, industry, executive 
ability, and the courage to decide and to act. 
Undoubtedly there is to be some kind of 
control over food supplies, to be vested in 
the President of the United States as a dis- 
cretionary war power. And Mr. Hoover 
was brought to this country, arriving early 
last month, by a summons from the President 
and the Council of National Defense. Con- 
gress and the Administration took much 
counsel with Mr. Hoover last month, and 
it is understood that he will have a respon- 
sible executive post when the food-control 
legislation is completed. Secretary Houston 
took the lead in advocating Government con- 
trol over every phase of the food question 
in an elaborate project that he communicated 
to the Senate on April 20. His recommen- 
dations in an accompanying memorandum 
have furnished the basis for measures that 
were much debated in Congress during May. 


The Department of Agriculture 


Looking s P : 
Ahead Two is looking ahead to food condi- 
ears tions next year and the year 
after. Germany’s continuance in the war 


has been due to her constant foresight and 
efficient control over the producing as well 
as the consuming of all that enters into the 
total of a nation’s essential food materials. 
Proposals at Washington for food control 
are based upon the war power. ‘These meas- 
ures in time of peace would conflict with 
the rights of the States, but in time of war 
the Federal Government may do anything 
necessary to support the struggle. The pend- 
ing measures confer power to fix maximum 
and minimum prices, to control canning and 
other factories, to prevent hoarding, to regu- 
late trading and speculation, and to prevent 
the use of cereals for the making of alcoholic 
liquor. It is not, of course, supposed that 
all of these powers will be invoked if con- 
ferred. The grant of power to deal with 
the food situation is desirable, because it is 
as necessary that we should treat the food 


question from the standpoint of the ability 
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THE CONFERENCE ON LABOR a IN WAR TIME, WHICH ASSEMBLED _. WASHINGTON ON MAY 45, TO 
MEET DELEGATES FROM ENGLAND AND CANAD 


(At the right in the front row is nan H. Thomas, a Labor Member of cas dt 
are: Frank Morrison, of the Federation of Labor; 5 fudge 


who accompanied Mr. Balfour; Samuel Gompers; 


ism; two delegates from Canada; 


Herrick. Near Mr. Herrick is V. 
top row is John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
of our allies to continue the war as that we 
should take any other war measures. Upon 
the whole, the country is dealing with food 
problems in a hopeful way. ‘The prospect 
is the more favorable because England is 
taking definite steps to increase so greatly 
her home production of wheat and other food 
material that the amount to be imported 
will next year show marked reduction. 


Each member of the Advisory 
Commission associated with the 
Council of National Defense has 
been steadily elaborating the branch of work 
assigned to him and his subordinate com- 
mittees. Thus Mr. Gompers, who is charged 
especially with the study of conditions of 
labor and health, has brought into a series 
of committees many of the ablest men and 
women of the country. Responding to his 
cabled request, the British Government early 
last month sent over a delegation headed by 
two Labor members of Parliament, to explain 
the problems encountered in England’s in- 
dustrial. organization since the war began. 
Mr. James H. Thomas (head of the Na- 
tional Union of Railway Men) and Mr. 
C. W. Bowerman (of the British Trades 
Union Congress) proved themselves to be 


Mr. Gompers’ 
Labor 
Committees 


Bowerman, M. 
and, at the extreme left, Dr. 
James Duncan, a member of the Root Commission to Russia. 

Everitt Macy, president of the National Civic Federation. 
Many other well-known representatives of labor and capital are in the picture) 


Reading toward the left 


Maurice Sheldon Amos, of the English munitions board, 


P., chief official of English trades-union- 
Talcott Williams. Behind Mr. Bowerman is 
In the same row will be seen Hon. Myron T 
To the left, in the 


men of remarkable ability and good sense, 
and to be walking encyclopedias of informa- 
tion on every possible question having to do 
with labor in munition factories, mines, and 
transportation, and with the working con- 
ditions of British men, women, and children 
in war-time. The experts who came over 
with Mr. Balfour’s mission have also been 
indefatigable in giving advice based upon ex- 
perience to the various committees and boards 
of the Council of Defense. The American 
leaders of labor and capital have come to- 
gether in a spirit of unaccustomed codpera- 
tion; and, while there are many things to be 
anxious and concerned about, there is no need 
of pessimism regarding industrial conditions. 


As respects the supply of steel 
and other manufactured articles, 
including munitions of war, our 
Government is quietly codrdinating the in- 
dustrial capacity of the country in such a 
way that almost any possible demand can.be © 
met. The principles of standardization are 
to be introduced to the utmost. It will be 
the tendency among the Allies in the future 
not to use too many varieties of rifles, ma- 
chine guns, artillery, and so on, but to work 
out quantity production of all sorts with as 


Standard in 
Making War 
Goods 


em 
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few types and varieties as possible. It takes 
time to translate such principles into achieve- 
ments. But sound’ plans are necessary if 
there are to be adequate results. ‘Thus it 
must be some time before airplanes are turned 
out in considerable numbers. But there will 
be tangible results a few months hence. 
Many boards and commissions have been cre- 
ated at Washington, and there is some danger 
of confusion in the multiplicity of advisers 
who lack power to 
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may be found for meeting the submarine men- 
ace. The more rapidly the merchant ships can 
be built, the better is the prospect of bringing 
the war to an end. It seems to us, therefore, 
that the Shipping Board has been justified 
in proposing to secure the construction of as 
much tonnage, whether of steel or of wood, 
as can be got afloat in the shortest possible 
time. We can render no better service than 
this to our allies and the common cause. 

Next month the prog- 





act. Most of these 
boards and commis- 
sions have excellent 
projects on foot, and 
are able to command 
great resources of ex- 
pert knowledge and 
business ability. With 
a little stronger and 
more efficient execu- 
tive capacity to trans- 
late the advice of 
these boards into de- 
cisive action, our sys- 
tem at Washington 
would soon become as 
efficient as that of any 
other government, 
perhaps not excepting 
the German. 


The _prob- 

Building l f 
Shipe as ems oO 

a ar - 
Task ocean ton 

nage re- 


main difficult and se- 
rious. Chairman Den- 
man and his Shipping 
Board have been un- 
der criticism for their 





ress and status of our 
merchant-ship_ con- 
struction will be set 
forth in a special ar- 
ticle in this Review. 


denbithis As for the 

the fourth 
Submarine . 

service — 

that of trying to com- 

bat the submarine 

through _ inventions 


and the activities of 
our navy—it must be 
said in brief that our 
most capable experts 
are working as hard 
as they can upon the 
problem. It was re- 
ported from England, 
after the middle of 
May, that a fleet of 
“destroyers” from our 
navy was active in 
European waters in 
helping to protect 
merchant shipping 
and to attack sub- 
marines. It is not 
permitted to us to tell 








project of building a 
fleet of wooden ves- 
sels. But it must be 
constantly remem- 
bered that they were 
at the same time planning to promote in 
every possible way the construction of a far 
greater tonnage of steel ships of a good stand- 
ard size. ‘There are those who have been 
asking, What is the use of building ships so 
feverishly, if they are destined to be sunk by 
submarines? The obvious answer is that they 
cannot be sunk before they are built, and if 
the ships now afloat are destined to be sunk 
there will be increasingly desperate need of 
those soon to be completed or begun. Mean- 
while, let it be remembered, better methods 


REAR ADMIRAL WILLIAM S. SIMS, U. S. N. 


(Commanding the fleet of fast destroyers now operating 
against submarines in European waters. 
Dunn’s article on the Navy, page 609) 


how many such ves- 
sels are on active serv- 
ice abroad, and it will 
not be the policy of 
our Navy Depart- 
ment at present to report upon the doings of 
Admiral Sims and his destroyers. The Amer- 
ican newspapers, without any compulsory cen- 
sorship, had withheld the information of 
Admiral Sims’ sailing. We know, however, 
that our officers and seamen will be alert 
and plucky, and we hope that they may help 
materially to keep the seas open. Although 
it is not likely that any of the rumored de- 
vices for protecting merchant ships against 
submarines, or for annihilating the U-boat 
menace altogether, will meet the situation 


See also Mr. 
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MEMBERS OF THE HARVARD HOSPITAL UNIT ASSEMBLING FOR FOREIGN DUTY 
(This picture was taken in the station at Boston, on May 7, as the unit was starting for New York) 


in a miraculous way, there is much to be 
hoped for.. Each one of a number of inven- 
tions may add something to the average per- 
centage of ships entering port after safe 
voyages. Never, perhaps, has any emergency 
so stimulated American inventive genius. 
The successors of the men who invented the 
Monitor and the Merrimac, the associates 
and fellow-citizens of the men who invented 
the modern submarine and the aeroplane, the 
Edisons and Westinghouses and their com- 
patriots, have not lost their ingenuity or their 
daring as inventors. Americans, having put 


the submarine weapon in Germany’s hands, 


must invent ways to protect American ships 
from the deadly torpedo menace. Within a 
few weeks or months some valuable results 
will come from the hundreds of inventions 
that have already been submitted to the Con- 
sulting Board of the Navy. 


It has been plain enough that 
in the earlier stages of war 
preparation there has been 
needed the mobilization of brains and ex- 
perience, rather than that of mere numbers. 
The initial work, on a purely voluntary 
basis, of the great engineering societies, 
under the lead of men like Mr. Howard 
Coffin, had proved to be typical of the 
things most important to be done first. Out 
of that preliminary work many needful 
things are coming to pass. One of the most 


Mobilizing 
Brains and 
Professions 


valuable things about the Advisory Com- 
mission of the Defense Council is that it 
had already brought together at Washing- 
ton many men of such technical training or 





special experience that the numerous Brit- 
ish, French, Canadian, Italian, and other 
commissioners and experts have found as- 
sembled at Washington American groups 
and committees fully capable of taking ad- 
vice and p?ofiting by foreign experience. 
Thus there has-been a steady development 
of intellectual grasp, and we have been able 
to proceed somewhat firmly and assuredly 
from one step to another. For example, this 
country has a magnificent body of highly 
trained and patriotic surgeons, physicians, 
and sanitary experts. It has been possible 
to bring them together under the Defense 
Council, through Dr. Martin’s committees. 
The result has been that the Government 
has seen its way definitely towards sending 
a number of American hospital units to 
France. At the end of April it was an- 
nounced by the General Medical Board of 
the Council of National Defense that it was 
intended to have 1000 American surgeons 
near the firing-lines in Europe within three 
months. This came after conference with 
the medical experts of the British war mis- 
sion. The first of the hospital units actually 
sailed for France early in May, and justified 
Surgeon-General William C. Gorgas in an- 
nouncing that “the first unit of the army 
to carry the flag in the great war would 
be the Medical Corps.” ‘There was included 
in this first party a base hospital from Cleve- 
land, organized by Dr. George W. Crile. 
The next unit, known as Base Hospital 
No. 5, including 250 members, was equipped 
in Boston under the direction of Dr. Harvey 
Cushing. Others were soon to follow. 
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DR. A. PIATT ANDREW 


(Who has developed the American ambulance in France 
to a field service rendering war duty) 


Meanwhile, the American Am- 
bulance Corps, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Robert Bacon, of 
New York, and under the active direction 
of Dr. A. Piatt Andrew, as inspector-general 
in France, had broadened its scope by rea- 
son of our entrance into the war. Many 
of the young men who had gone over to 
drive ambulances—mostly college students— 
were last month assigned to the more peril- 
ous task of driving ammunition wagons at 
the front. Still others were placed in French 
training camps for officers’ commissions. 
The name was changed from the Ambulance 
Corps to that of the American Field Service 
in France. This group had made a remark- 
ably fine record. Dr. Andrew was formerly 
a teacher of economics in Harvard, later a 
member of Senator Aldrich’s Monetary Com- 
mission, and afterwards an Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Meanwhile, bills 
have been pending in Congress to repatriate 
and bring together under the American flag 
the estimated 50,000 Americans already fight- 
ing abroad in the Canadian, British, and 


The Field 
Service in 
France 
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French armies. Whether or not this would 
be a valuable thing to do is a question for 
the decision of those who have sufficient rea- 
sons for arriving at a judgment. It may 
well be suggested that a good many of these 
men would be valuable here in our training 
camps. It may also be intimated that some 
of them, who have been wounded or ill, are 
soon to be brought here for hospital care 
and convalescence in the home climate. 


It was announced on May 7 
that nine regiments of engineers, 
amounting to 10,000 men, 
would be recruited at once and sent to 
France for railroad work along the war lines 
of communication. Each regiment will be 
headed by regular army engineer officers, 
but commissions have been given to eminent 
civil engineers, among whom are Mr. Wil- 
liam Barclay Parsons, of New York, and 
others almost as well known. This also 
was a development following careful con- 
sultation with the French and British mis- 
sions. ‘The Germans owe much of their 
efficiency on the west front to their marvel- 
ous network of railways, by means of which 
they shift big guns and supplies from point 
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MR. A. J. KERENSKY, THE NEW WAR MINISTER 

OF RUSSIA, WHO WILL RECEIVE SPECIAL AMBASSA- 
DOR ROOT AND THE AMERICAN COMMISSION 


to point with .astonishing rapidity. The 
Allies, on the other hand, are pushing dog- 
gedly forward across devastated country in 
which the Germans have left neither railroad 
tracks nor roads for motor trucks. Ameri- 
can railroad. engineers and construction men 
will soon be at the front rendering immense 
service. About this project we shall have 
more to-say next month. 


y Russia, even more than France, 
American ° ° 
Delegatesto needs the help of American rail- 

Russia —_ road engineers and expert trans- 
portation men. As an advance guard, Pres- 
ident Wilson sent to Russia in March an 
eminent engineer, Mr. John F. Stevens 
(formerly Chief Engineer of the Panama 
Canal), with the high rank of Minister 
Plenipotentiary, accompanied by several ex- 
perts almost as experienced and well known. 
It is possible that in the near future America 
must send to Russia a large body of men 
who will take active part in double-tracking 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad and doing other 
necessary transportation work. Following 
this mission of engineers, President Wilson 


‘has sent to Russia an American commission 


headed by the Hon. Elihu Root as Special 
Ambassador. Since their exact dates and 


routes were not announced, it is only proper 
June—2 











HON. ELIHU ROOT, SPECIAL AMBASSADOR TO RUSSIA, 
WHO IS ON HIS WAY TO PETROGRAD WITH A GROUP 
OF AMERICAN COMMISSIONERS - 


to say that they are at this time somewhere 
between Washington and Petrograd. Mr. 
Root and his colleagues had their final con- 
ferences with President Wilson and the State 
Department on May 14. They will bear 
messages from America of profound import- 
ance both to Russia and to the future of the 
Allied cause. The things that have been 
taking place in Russia are exceedingly well 
described for our readers in an article by 
Mr. Isaac Don Levine in this number of 
the Review. The new situation created by 
the forming of the coalition cabinet will 
greatly favor the friendly tasks of Mr. Root 
and his fellow commissioners. Russia seems 
to be submitting to discipline and authority 
at the hands of a thoroughly democratic 
government. Premier Lvoff and Foreign 
Minister Kerensky will find that they may 
repose full confidence in the American com- 
missioners. Mr. Root’s colleagues are: 
Charles R. Crane, of Chicago (who had 
gone to Russia in advance) ; John R. Mott, 
of New York, known everywhere for his 
international work on behalf of the Y. M. 
C. A.; Cyrus McCormick, of Chicago, head 
of the International Harvester Company, 
with large business interests in Russia; Sam- 
uel R. Bertron, of New York, member of 
a banking firm; James Duncan, of Massa- 
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chusetts, vice-president-of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Charles E. Russell, well 
known as a radical and Socialist writer and 
political speaker; General Hugh L. Scott, 
chief of Staff of the United States Army, 
and Rear Admiral James H. Glennon. ~ Ac-’ 
companying the commission are a number of 
secretaries, attachés, and experts. ‘The send- 
ing of these men seems to us a wise step 
looking to consequences of a large and im- 
portant nature and to relationships of close 
friendship and harmony between the old re- 
public of the United States and the new 
republic of Russia. 


We are presenting the army sit- 


A Great “ ° 
Nationd... .uation, as created by the passing 
Arak of the bill for selective conscrip- 


tion, ina special article by Mr. McCormick, 
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of the editorial staff of the Army and Navy 
Journal, who has followed the subject with 
knowledge and care. His article follows 
that by Mr. Simonds, and we shall leave to 
him the more explicit statement of the pro- 
visions of this great act which was signed by 
President Wilson on May 18. The Presi- 
dent immediately issued a proclamation fix- 
ing the 5th day of June for the registration 
of “those who shall have attained their 
twenty-first birthday and who shall not have 
attained their thirty-first birthday.” It is in- 
tended to select from these registered young 
men, of whom there will be about 10,- 
000,000, an initial force of 500,000 for the 
new National Army... These men, together 
with the recruited National Guard, will be 
assembled in thirty-two great camps, sites 
for which are to be chosen with care. Presi- 
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dent Wilson officially proclaims to the coun- 
try that: 

The men who remain to till the soil and man 
the factories are no less a part of the army that 
is France than the men beneath the battle flags. 
It must be so with us. It is not an army that 
we must shape and train for war; it is a nation. 

. . The whole nation must be a team in which 
each man shall play the part for which he is best 
fitted. To this end, Congress has provided that 
the nation shall be organized for war by selec- 
tion; that each man shall be classified for service 
in the place to which it shall best serve the 
general good to call him. 


Precisely how men are to be des- 
ignated for their respective tasks 
will. doubtless be worked out and 
made plain to a country that does not yet 
understand that men are to be conscripted 
for any purpose except to be organized and 
trained as soldiers. In our judgment, the 
bill as carried through the House through 
the able leadership of the Hon. Julius Kahn, 
of California, and that fixed the age limits 
between twenty-one and forty, was far pref- 
erable. Since “selective conscription” is to 
take for the army only those clearly fitted 
to go, there seems no reason for failing to 
apply the process of selection to men above 
the age of thirty. The law is passed, how- 
ever, and we must wait to see how it will 
work in practice. Under it the President 
has power to make successive drafts and cre- 
ate as large an army as he deems needful. 
Meanwhile, it must not be forgotten that 
there should be some simple plan of universal 
military training adopted, which should not 


To Be 
Tested in 
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CONGRESSMAN JULIUS KAHN, OF CALIFORNIA 


(The Republican who guided the Administration’s Se- 
lective Conscription bill through the House) 


be arduous but which should enable all boys 
between eighteen and twenty-one to acquire 
physical fitness, a sense of the citizen’s respon- 
sibility, and some practice in military mat- 
ters. The National Security League is still 
working to obtain the passage of a compulsory 
training law. 


iaiditeiiaaia Immediately fol- 








Roosevelt 


lowing the Draft 
Stays 


Act, came the 
announcement that General 
Pershing would take to 
France a division of regular 
troops, totaling about 25,000 
men. Secretary Daniels stat- 
ed that a regiment of ma- 
rines would also form a part 
of this expedition. The Con- 
scription bill gave the Presi- 
dent authority, at his discre- 
tion, to enlist volunteers for 
immediate service at the 
front. This was known as 
the “Roosevelt amendment.” 
It was opposed in Congress 
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PRESENTING THE NATIONAL SECURITY LEAGUE'S PETITION FOR UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY TRAINING, WITH ONE MILLION SIGNATURES 


Speaker Champ Clark, Col. F. Q. 


Taylor, Henry L. West, Col. G. Creighton Webb, and Congressman Caldwell) 


(From left to right, are: 


at first, but afterward gained 
favor. President Wilson, 
however, declined to act 


B , Lloyd : ' j 
in Caldwell) along the line of this project. 


. 
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the Railroad ON May 11 the railroads finished 
Freight Rate their testimony in the hearings 

increase before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the proposed increase of 15 
per cent. in freight rates. The entire case 
was adjourned until May 23, when the ship- 
pers began their argument. The roads have 
made a very forceful presentation of con- 
vincing facts. They claim, and their figures 
clearly support it, that even the advance of 
15 per cent. in freight rates would fail by 
something like $75,000,000 to compensate 
for the rise in operating expenses during 
1917. The entire addition to the gross rev- 
enues cf the roads expected from the 15 per 
cent. horizontal advance is estimated to be 
between $300,000,000 and $400,000,000, if 
last year’s record traffic should keep up. A 
good picture of the situation in its large 
outlines is given in the statement of the north- 
eastern roads, operating 60,000 miles and 
carrying nearly half the country’s traffic. 
These roads estimated their share of the in- 
creased revenue at $142,000,000 and gave 
the following summary of operating expenses 
last year and the probable expenses for the 
current year: 


1916. 1917. Increase. 
Coal ... $104,000,000 $162,000,000 $58,000,000 
Wages.. 701,000,000 770,000,000 69,000,000 
Materials. 210,000,000 300,000,000 90,000,000 





Total .$1,015,000,000 $1,232,000,000 $217,000,000 


America is becoming educated up to seeing 
that it does not pay to starve the railroads. 
With their present rates rigidly restrained, 
and rapidly mounting expenses, capital will 
not be attracted for the absolutely necessary 
work of building, maintenance and improve- 
ment. It was the object-lesson of the coun- 
try-wide congestion of traffic during the past 
winter and the huge waste resulting and loss 
to shippers that gave the railroads their 
chance for a favorable hearing this spring. 


The last weeks of May saw an 
increasing storm of protest 
against the loosely drawn and 
inequitable war-revenue bill originating in 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives. It will be remem- 
bered that Congress prepared to meet the ex- 
penses of the war for the remainder of 1917 
by providing that nearly four billion dollars 
should be immediately raised, partly by an 
issue of bonds and partly by increased taxes. 
It was arranged to issue at once $2,000,- 
000,000 of bonds, and a_ sub-committee, 
headed by Mr. Claude Kitchin, of the Ways 


A Bad 
Revenue 
Bill 
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and Means Committee, was appointed to 
draw up schedules that would produce the 
amount relied on from taxation. On May 
17, after Mr. Kitchin’s program had been 
accepted by the Ways and Means Committee 
and favorably reported to the House, Secre- 
tary McAdoo unexpectedly announced that 
instead of $1,800,000,000, the revenue bill 
should produce $2,245,000,000. 


the meantime, proceeding on 
Money Comes the original estimate, the revenue 
~~ bill was framed to provide in- 
come-tax increases applying to personal and 
corporation incomes estimated to produce 
$533,000,000 more than the present rates; 
a flat increase of 10 per cent. on all tariff 
duties and 10 per cent. on all articles now 
admitted free, to produce $240,000,000; a 
retroactive war tax on 1916 incomes, to bring 
$108,000,000 and an excess-profits tax esti- 
mated to produce $200,000,000. The larger 
of many other new impost items are the dis- 
tilled-spirits tax, estimated at $100,000,000, 
a tax on freight bills of $77,500,000, and the 
increase of first-class postage from two to 
three cents, expected to bring $70,000,000 
more. Other items were taxes on express 
packages, passenger tickets, electric light, gas 
and telephone service, telegraph and tele- 
phone messages, automobiles, tires, musical in- 
struments, motion pictures, jewelry, patent 
medicines, theatre tickets and the raising of 
the rate on second-class mail matter. Mr. 
Charles F. Speare contributes to this issue 
of the Review or Reviews an article giving 
a more detailed account of the various items, 
which from the temper of Congress in the 
third week of May, will be radically changed 
before final enactment. 


iste Mr. Kitchin, in defending the 
Part of a Bad bill against the running fire of 
criticism which assailed it in the 

House, announced that it was a matter of 
“shutting his eyes and voting” for the bill. 
The wisest members of Congress, and the 
country at large seem, however, to feel that 
the present, is the time of all times to keep 
one’s eyes very much open; and in using one’s 
eyes and one’s brain in examination of the 
Kitchin measure, two distinct and fatal gen- 
eral weaknesses are found in it, aside from 
many individual inequities. Of the two, the 
first is that the framers of the measures fol- 
lowed the path of least resistance in taxing 
the processes of business rather than in ask- 
ing for a surrender of the results of industry. 
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In interfering thus with the mechanism of 
business, and the often delicately balanced 
structure of trade, the most inequitable and 
absurd results obtain: when the final effect 
on the profits of individual concerns is ascer- 
tained. The second larger weakness of the 
Kitchin bill is that it is on the wrong track 
altogether in framing the excess-profits tax. 
The proposal was to put a war tax of 16 
per cent. on all corporation profits of 1917 
in excess of an arbitrarily designated normal 
profit of 8@er cent. This item would result 
in great injustice as between businesses that 
had been slowly and industriously built up 
to a prosperous pitch through many years, 
on the one hand, and on the other, the in- 
dustries which had suddenly taken gigantic 
fortunes in profits simply handed to them by 
the accident of war. 


ee ae unthinkable that, with 
Better Great Britain’s much more 
equitable and thoroughly success- 
ful plan in full working order before our 
eyes, we should adopt the excess-profits meas- 
ure which absolutely fails to distinguish be- 
tween money made purely and simply out 
of the war and money made as a result of 
years of industry, enterprise and self-denying 
expenditure of capital. If nothing further 
were needed utterly to condemn the Kitchin 
proposal as to this item, it would be present 
in the all-important fact that the British plan 
could easily be managed to raise from two 
to four times as much as the unjust measure. 
Great Britain’s system is to consider as ex- 
cess profits those over and above the average 
annual net earnings of any two of the three 
years before the war began, with special pro- 
visions which have worked out satisfactorily 
for exceptional cases such as are found in 
concerns that have only recently started op- 
erations. These real “war earnings” that 
have come to munition, shipping, steel, and 
other concerns as a gift of fate, Great Britain 
goes after with a will, exacting now as high 
as 80 per cent.; the principle is approved by 
nearly everyone and it gets the revenue. 


Of the items in the Kitchin meas- 
—- ure which interfere disastrously 
y : 

—and thereby become futile for 

revenue purposes—with the processes of busi- 
ness, probably the most egregious was the pro- 
vision for raising $19,000,000 through an in- 
crease in the mail rate of periodicals and 
newspapers from the one-cent a pound pay- 
ment—which has been established for thirty- 


two years—to an average payment, through 
the operations of a zone system, of about 
41-5 cents in the case of nationally circu- 
lated periodicals. The Review or REVIEWS 
can speak with the more frankness on this 
subject because being one of the so-called 
“high-priced” periodicals it would be very 
much better able to survive any such ruthless 
measure than the average American magazine. 
The periodical publishing industry of Amer- 
ica in its present dimensions has been built 
up since this one-cent-a-pound rate was given 
by Congress in 1885 and has been built on 
this carrying charge; it is worthy of note that 
the rate was not fixed at the instigation of 
publishers at all; it is also worthy of note 
that it was not given to publishers at all, for 
at that time subscribers to periodicals paid 
the carrying charges and it was not until 
later that the publishers assumed the burden. 
Congress thus came to the conclusion a gen- 
eration ago-that it was in the nation’s inter- 
est that people should be encouraged to sub- 
scribe to periodicals, and the rate was fixed 
without a suggestion from any publisher. 
There is no deficit now; and when to the 
reported surplus of $5,000,000 in 1916 is 
added the loss on the Rural Free Delivery 
service, a frankly beneficent institution of no 
business service to periodicals, there is a total 
annual surplus from operations of more than 


$50,000,000. 


aiveese tate On the floor of the House dur- 
Increase of $20 ing the debate on the revenue 

‘bill, Mr. Steenerson, of Minne- 
sota, riddled completely the rumors and tra- 
ditions as to the excessive cost to the Govern- 
ment of carrying second-class matter which 
had been repeated so often as to become 
accepted as facts. But apart from Mr. 

















YOU CAN’T BUTCHER THE COW AND STILL HAVE HER 
GIVE MILK 
From the Tribune (New York) 
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Steenerson’s complete reductio ad absurdum, 
it is obvious to anyone who compares for 
thirty-two years the constantly increasing 
volume of periodicals and newspapers re- 
ported annually by the Post Office with the 
exactly par illel reductions in deficits or in- 
creases in profits of the Department, that 
the vitalizing effect of periodical and news- 
paper advertising on the whole business of 
the Post Office has made second-class mail 
in final results very much more than self- 
supporting. In the face of this, and under 
the guise’of a revenue measure, while hun- 
dreds of shippers were sternly protesting 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion against allowing an increase of 15 per 
cent. in general freight rates, it was calmly 
proposed to increase the freight rates of 
publishers by no less than 320 per cent. 


In opposing this attempt to raise 
revenue by an inequitable inter- 
ference with the processes of 
‘their business, hundreds of publishers hur- 
ried to Washington and, while they were 
refused any hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, were given 
the most: ample and courteous opportunities 
to explain their position to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate. They presented Chair- 
man Simmons of the Finance Committee 
with sworn statements of actual net profits 
for 1916, together with the amounts of the 
proposed increases in postage, from hun- 
dreds of periodicals, showing that, in whole 
classes of the publishing industry, the sug- 
gested zone rates would demand more than 
three times the entire aggregate net profits 
of the periodicals without reckoning the 
staggering effects of the increased cost of 
paper, which publishers had also to meet. 
The publishers made their position entirely 
clear and impregnable by offering to give up 
any part whatever of their profits in the war 
emergency, even to the last dollar that they 
earned, if they could be left free to remain 
at work to earn money, pay taxes arid do 
their bit in helping the country to victory. 


A Destructive 
and Futile 
Measure 


The Zone Quite apart from the futility of 
System fe Al the measure in defeating its own 
purpose by destroying business 

which should and would produce Govern- 
ment revenue; quite aside from the injustice 
of asking for much more than all the profits 
of a given industry which has suffered dis- 
astrously from the war, while the industries 
that have made huge fortunes out of the war 
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are only asked to-contribute one-sixth of 
their excess profits ; quite: aside from the 
manifest impropriety of ‘changing a basic 
postal rate under guise of revenue raising— 
the zone system itself is absolutely con- 
demned for’second class mail rates. The 
last. Commission. provided by Congress to 
investigate second class mail rates, consisting 
of Charles E. Hughes, President Lawrence 
Lowell} of Harvard, and Mr. Wheeler, 
President of the Chicago Chamber of Com- 
merce, considered the zone system and dis- 
missed it curtly as impracticable and un- 
thinkable in this age. The Overstreet-Pen- 
rose Commission in 1906 was as emphatic 
in denouncing a device by which the sub- 
scriber in California or Texas is made to 
pay a much higher price for a national organ 
of intelligence than a subscriber nearer the 
publishing centers. The whole fallacious 
idea of the zone system is founded on the 
fact that nationally circulated periodicals 
have a longer average haul. This is a fact, 
but it does not follow that they cost the Post 
Office more per pound than newspapers with 
shorter average hauls; because, as the Hughes 
Commission found, the handling cost of a 
pound of second class mail is a larger factor 
in the total cost than the hauling factor; and 
it is true that the periodicals of national 
circulation have so many less pieces to the 
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“LIBERTY LOAN” COMMITTEE OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


(Seated, left to- right: 


Charles H. Sabin, president of Guaranty Trust Co.; 


William Woodward, president of 


Hanover National Bank; Frank A. Vanderli ip, president of National City Bank; George F. Baker, of the First 
ory Bank; Pierre Jay, chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York; Jacob H. Schiff, of Kuhn, Loeb 


James ‘S, Alexander, president, National — of Commerce; 
Morgan & Company; and Allan B. Forbes, of Harris, Forbes 


Bt. Prosser, president of Bankers Trust Co.; Albert H. Wig- 


& Moker National Bank; Thomas W. Lamont, of Je 
& Company. Standing, - from left to right; are: 


gin, president of Chase National Bank; James F. Curtis, of the Federal Resérve Bank of New York; 


worth Gray, of the Liberty Loan Committee) 


pound than the shorter-haul papers that the 
difference in hauling cost'is more than ‘com- 
pensated for by the difference in handling 
cost, which is based on number of pieces. 


icici On May 9, Secretary McAdoo 
g for 
the Libertg of the Treasury announced the 
toan details of the $2,000,000,000 
bond issue, at 314 per cent., the largest in 
the history of America. It has promptly 
been christened the “Liberty Loan.” The 
coupon bonds are to be issued in denomina- 
tions of from $50 to $1000. Registered 
bonds are also provided for in denominations 
ranging from $100 to $100,000. The issue 
* is dated June 15, 1917, and matures in 1947, 
except that it is redeemable at the option of 
the United States on and after 1932 at par 
and interest. The date set for the close of 
subscriptions is June 15 next, and the pay- 
ments for the bonds run from 2 per cent. to 
be paid on application to a final payment of 
30 per cent. on August 30, 1917. It is pro- 
vided that in case any subsequent series of 
bonds (except short term obligations) shall 
be issued by the United States, bearing a 
higher rate than 3% per cent. per annum, 
before the end of the war, the holders of 
bonds of the present issue shall have the 
privilege of converting them into an equal 
amount of bonds bearing the higher rate. 


ie It is, of course, earnestly desired 

cle Sam 

As a Hustling by the Administration that there 
aesman’ should be not only a full sub- 

scription for this first war loan but, if pos- 

sible, a large over-subscription. On May 


Gates W. McGarrah, president, Mechanics 


and Ells- 


17, Secretary McAdoo began a tour of the 
Middle West to extend as far as Denver, 
addressing audiences in the chief cities to- 
bring home to people of the Mississippi val- 
ley the need of codperation with the Gov- 
ernment in making the great bond issue a 
splendid success. The Treasury Depart- 
ment is planning a vigorous publicity cam- 
paign to push the sale of the bonds. The 
use of the Speakers’ Bureaus of the two big 
political parties was suggested by Mr. Van- 
derlip. Brokers and investment houses in 
every center are writing to their clients of- 
fering their services without charge either to 
the Government or to the purchaser in 
effecting subscriptions. Secretary McAdoo 
has arranged to authorize banks, trust com- 
panies, bond houses, post-offices, express com- 
panies, department stores, ‘newspapers and 
other volunteer institutions to receive sub- 
scriptions. A women’s auxiliary committee 
is being organized to push the sale. Soon 
every letter is to bear a special cancellation 
stamp of striking design to notify everyone 
who receives it that the nation is calling 
for contributions. Every letter box is to be 
placarded, every post-office is to display 
posters, the 60,000 vehicles operated by the 
post-office department will proclaim the Lib- 
erty Loan in big type, and every letter car- 
rier is to have a card on his cap and be a 
local bureau of information. The largest 
electrical sign ever built will be placed at 
Broadway and Forty-second Street, New 
York, as a gift from an advertising agency, 
to flash in red, white and blue an appeal 
for subscriptions. 























MARSHAL JOFFRE REVIEWING THE CADETS AT WEST POINT 


(Of -all the incidents: during his visit, it is said that the French military hero liked best his visit to West Point 
—for there he was in his own element and among men who. could speak his own language) 


RECORD OF EVENTS IN THE WAR 


(From April 20 to May 20, 1917) 


The Last Part of April 


April 19.—The United States steamer Mon- 
golia, with a crew of naval gunners, fires upon 
a submarine while approaching the British coast; 
the vessel is struck and possibly destroyed by the 
first shot. 

April 20.—The Turkish Government informs 
the American embassy that it has decided to sever 
diplomatic relations with the United States. 

Two German destroyers’ are sunk while at- 
tempting a night raid near Dover, England; the 
British declare that a German squadron of five 
vessels was dispersed by two British destroyers. 

April 21.—The British mission to America, 
headed by Foreign Secretary Arthur J. Balfour, 
crosses into the United States from Canada—hav- 
ing left England on April 11 and arrived at Hali- 
fax on April 20. 

April 23.—The British resume their offensive at 
Arras and Lens; reinforcements, however, enable 
the Germans to increase their resistance and to 
launch counter-attacks., 

The British pursuit of the Turks in Mesopota- 
mia reaches Samara Station, 65 miles northwest 
of Bagdad, where much railroad equipment is 
captured. 

April 24.—The French mission to the United 
States, headed by ex-Premier Viviani and Mar- 
shal Joffre, arrives at Hampton Roads. 

April 25.—The Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States hands the British Ambassador 
a warrant for $200,000,000 representing the first 
of a series of loans to the Allied governments. 

The weekly report of the British shipping lost 
through mines and submarine attacks shows a 
decided increase—forty vessels of over 1600 tons 
compared with a previous average of sixteen. 


Apri! 26.—A British military official states that 


in eighteen days of offensive at Arras the British 
have captured 18,000 Germans and 250 guns. 

The United States naval commander’s report 
on the sinking of the Aztec is said at Washington 
to accept the probability of destruction by a mine 
rather than by a submarine. 


April 28.—The United States oil tank steamer 
Vacuum (armed) is torpedoed off the Scotch coast 
while on her way to New York; a lieutenant and 
four American naval gunners are among those 
lost. 

Dr. Karl Helfferich, German Secretary of the 
Interior, declares that freight tonnage exceeding 
1,600,000 was sunk by submarines during Febru- 
ary and March. 

The British advance on a front of ten miles 
in the Arras battle, capturing Arleux-en-Cohelle. 

The republic of Guatemala breaks off relations 
with Germany, on account of “plots against the 
safety and independence, not only of Guatemala, 
but the whole of Central America.” 

A French War Office statement claims the cap- 
ture, by French troops, of 20,780 Germans since 
April 16, besides 175 cannon. 

Nearly 200 members of the United States House 
of Representatives expressed to Premier Lloyd 
George, by cable, the interest of America in an 
immediate settlement of the Irish problem. 


April 29.—The French Government decides to 
restore the post of Chief of Staff in the War De- 
partment and to appoint General Petain. 

April 30.—A German official bulletin states that 
Lieut. Baron von Richthofen has brought down 
his fifty-second enemy airplane, a new record. 

The Russian Minister of War, Guchkoff, ac- 
cepts changes in army regulations formulated by 
the soldiers which place extraordinary powers in 
soldiers’ committees in every company, regiment, 
and army corps. 
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RECORD OF EVENTS IN THE WAR 


The First Week of May 


May 1.—The American steamer Rockingham 
(armed) is sunk by a German submarine near 
the British coast; two of the crew are lost. 

The Russian provisional government volun- 
teers to the Entente Powers formal assurance that 
there will be no “slackening on the part of Rus- 
sia in the common struggle of the Allies.” 

The French army headquarters estimates the 
Germans’ strength on April 1 as 219 divisions, or 
approximately 2,500,000 men; ninety-six divisions 
were on the firing line and forty-seven in reserve 
in France. and Belgium, with seventy-six di- 
visions on the eastern front. 

The Secretary of the Treasury of the. United 
States announces that immediate loans of $100,- 
000,000 each will be extended to France and Italy. 


May 2.—The British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Bonar Law, estimates that revenues 
will provide $3,193,000,000 during the year, with 
$8,259,000,000 to be raised by loans. 

It is stated at Christiania that 75 Norwegian 
vessels were sunk by German submarines during 
April, 100 sailors losing their lives. 

A Turkish offensive in Armenia results in the 
recapture of Mush from the Russians. 


May 3.—The battle of Arras enters a fourth 
phase with the renewal of British attacks against 
the German line; Fresnoy village is captured. 

The British admiralty announces the sinking of 
the British transport Arcadian on April 15 in the 
eastern Mediterranean; 279 lives were lost. 


May 4.—The French resume their offensive at 
the southern end of the great battle line, and cap- 
ture the town of Craonne, commanding the ap- 
proach to Laon from the south. 

Serious demonstrations occur in Petrograd 
against the temporary government; the Council 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, however, 
votes to accept the government’s explanation of 
its note of May 1 to the Entente Powers. 

The Argentine Government accepts Germany’s 
regret over sinking the steamer Monte Protegido. 

Ex-Premier Alexander Zaimis forms a new 
ministry in Greece. 


May 5.—An Allied war council is held in Paris, 
attended by Premiers Lloyd George of England 
and Ribot of France, the Italian and Russian am- 
bassadors, the British and French military com- 
manders-in-chief, and Admiral Sims of the United 
States Navy. 

It is reported that the United States will devote 
$150,000,000 to provisioning the population of the 
occupied portions of Belgium and France, work 
previously supported by British and French funds. 


May 6.—The French complete their occupation 
of the entire Craonne ridge, south of Laon, cap- 
turing more than 6000 prisoners in three days 
and making advances on a front of twenty miles. 


The Second Week of May 


May 8.—Fresnoy, in the Arras sector, is recap- 
tured by the Germans after assaults maintained 
in force since the village was won by Canadian 
troops on May 3. 

The British Food Controller decides to abandon 
the “meatless day” recently ordered, because of 
its tendency to increase demand for breadstuffs. 

Germany denies that a German submarine 
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MR. BALFOUR AND MR. LANSING—THE BRITISH 
AND AMERICAN SECRETARIES OF STATE 
FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


was involved in the sinking of the American oil 
steamer Healdton on March 21. 

May 9.—The provisional Government in Rus- 
sia declares that “the frightful spectre of civil 
war and anarchy hovers over Russia, threatening 
its freedom”; the declaration intimates that a 
coalition ministry is desired—of the Duma, the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, 
and Socialists. 

The Chancellor of the British Exchequer, Mr. 
Bonar Law, asks for a further vote of credit 
of $2,500,000,000, bringing the total authorization 
up to $23,210,000,000; he states that expendi- 
tures are at the rate of $37,250,000 daily. 

The German Reichstag is informed that sub- 
marine destruction for April was not less than 
1,110,000 tons of merchant shipping. 

Canadian losses in the war, to May 8, are offi- 
cially placed at 23,330 killed and died from wounds 
or sickness, 63,656 wounded, and 2857 missing. 

May 10—An Italian mission to the United 
States arrives in New York, headed by Enrico 
Arlotta, Minister of Transportation. 

General Russky is removed from the chief com- 
mand of Russia’s armies on the northern front. 

The British launch an attack against the Bul- 
garians southwest of Lake Doiran, after artil- 
lery preparation, lasting several days. 

The British House of Lords is informed that 
British merchant shipping had been decreased 
only 900,000 tons (including replacements) from 
the beginning of the war up to March; the re- 
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M. VIVIANI AT THE UNVEILING OF A LAFAYETTE 
STATUE IN BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

(During the visit of M. Viviani and Marshall’ Joffre, 
emphasis was-everywhere laid on the assistance rendered 
to this republic in its early days by the Marquis de 
Lafayette. It happened that Brooklyn was about to 
dedicate a new Lafayette memorial—a massive plaque 
by Daniel Chester French, provided for in the will of 
Henry Harteau, who died more than twenty years ago 
—and the visit of the French mission made the occasion 
one of extraordinary interest. Mr. Viviani is speaking 
and Marshal Joffre is seated to the right of the table) 


mainder then was 3500 ships of more than 1600 
tons each, with a gross tonnage of 16,000,000. 
May 11.—The Russian Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates votes to call a peace 
conference, to meet in a neutral country, after 
“an appeal to the peoples of the world and a 
special appeal to Socialists in allied countries.” 

The personnel of an American mission to Rus- 
sia is formally announced (see page 577). 

The Chinese House of Representatives. refuses 
to pass a resolution declaring war on Germany, 
Premier Tuan Chi-jui urging its passage. 

The Haitien congress authorizes the President 
to break off diplomatic relations if Germany re- 
fuses reparation for the loss of Haitien lives and 
declines to give guarantee for the future. 

May 12.—In the Arras battle, the British win 
the village of Bullecourt. 

British naval forces, assisted by air squadrons, 
bombard Zeebrugge, the German submarine base 
on the Belgian coast. 

May 13.—In an appeal to Russian soldiers’ 
delegates, Minister of Justice Kerensky (the 
one Socialist member of the Provisional Govern- 
ment), declares that “as affairs are now going, 
it will be impossible to save the country.” 

May 14—The Russian Minister of War, A. J. 
Guchkoff, resigns because of interference by the 
Council of Workmen’s and: Soldiers’ Delegates. 

Russian Army Headquarters estimates that Ger- 
many has withdrawn 600,000 men from the Rus- 
‘sian front and sent them to oppose the French 
and British offensives. 

In the battle of Arras, the British capture the 
village of Roeux, which had been the scene of 
desperate fighting for a month. 
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Official French statistics of French merchant- 
men sunk by submarines during February, March, 
and April, place the total at only 17 vessels. 

The German Zeppelin airship L-22 is destroyed 
in the North Sea by British naval airplanes. 
‘Fhe British and French war missions return to 
Washington, after separate visits to many cities; 
it is understood that their work is completed. 


The Third Week of May 


May 15.—General Brusiloff, commander-in- 
chief on Russia’s southwestern front (and the 
nation’s military hero), and General Gurko, com- 
mander on the western front, ask to be relieved 
of their commands. 

General Petain is placed in supreme command 
of French armies, succeeding General Nivelle. 

The Italians begin an offensive against the 
Austrians on the Julian Alps front, from Tol- 
mino to the Sea. 


May 16.—Foreign Minister Milyukoff resigns 
from the Russian cabinet. 

It is announced at London that United States 
destroyers have been coéperating in the war zone 
since May 4, under Rear-Admiral Sims. 

The British weekly report on merchant vessels 
sunk by mines and submarines places the number 
at 18 vessels of over 1600 tons, the destruction 
continuing to diminish for the third week. 

The United States makes loans of $100,000,000 
to Russia and $45,000,000 to Belgium, bringing 
the total advance to the Allies to $670,000,000. 


May 17.—Russian generals withdraw their 
resignations, and the crisis in the army as well 
as in the ministry is believed to be averted; A. 
F. Kerensky, the Socialist leader, becomes Min- 
ister of War, and M. Tereschtenko Foreign 
Minister. 

John Redmond, leader of the Irish Nationalist 
party, rejects Premier Lloyd George’s proposal 
for settlement of the Home Rule question by ex- 
clusion of six Ulster counties, but favors the al- 
ternative proposal for “assembling a convention 
of Irishmen of all parties for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a scheme of Irish self-government.” 

The German Reichstag is adjourned for two 
months without obtaining the promised statement 
from Chancellor von Bethmann Hollweg regard- 
ing peace program, and without action on con- 
stitutional reforms. 


May 18.—President Wilson signs a bill creat- 
ing an army of 500,000 men in the United States, 
under a selective conscription system, to be calfed 
out for training in September; he also. announces 
that a division of the regular army will be sent 
to France as soon as practicable. 

Premier Borden informs the Canadian ae 
ment that a measure will be introduced provid- 
ing for “compulsory military enlistments on a 
selective basis,” to raise probably 100,000 addi- 
tional men in order to maintain the Canadian 
contingent in Europe. —~ 

The British Admiralty announces the sinking 
of the transport Cameronia by a submarine, in the 
Mediterranean on April 16; 140 lives were lost. 


May 19.—The reorganized provisional saga A 
ment in Russia issues a declaration of policy; it 
rejects “all thought of a separate peace,” but 
welcomes a general peace without annexation 
or indemnity. 

















RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


(From April 21 to May 20, 1917) 


PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS 


April 23.—The House begins consideration of 
the bill for raising a large army. 

April 25.—In the House debate on the Army 
bill, Speaker Clark (Dem., Mo.), takes the floor 
and condemns the conscription method. 

April 27.—In the House, Mr. Kahn (Rep., 
Cal.) takes the lead in the Administration’s fight 
for a selective conscription system. 

April 28—Both branches pass bills for raising 
an army of 500,000 men by selective conscription 
—the Senate by vote of 81 to 8, the House by 
vote of 397 to 24; the. Senate measure fixes lia- 
bility between the ages of 21 and 27, while the 
House sets 21 and 40. 

April 30.—The Senate adopts a resolution au- 
thorizing the Government to take title to Ger- 
man ships in the harbors of the United States. 

- « In the House, the first of the Administra- 
tion’ s food bills is introduced, appropriating $235,- 
000,000 and conferring broad powers upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture to survey and conserve 
food resources; the Appropriations Committee re- 
ports a bill authorizing expenditures of $2,700,- 
000,000 for army and navy purposes. 

May 1.—The Senate is addressed by ex-Premier 
Viviani, of France, who is accompanied by Mar- 
shal Joffre and other members of the French 
mission. 

May 3.—The House is addressed by ex-Premier 
Viviani; an Administration measure is presented 
conferring power upon the President to fix maxi- 
mum and minimum prices for food, clothing, fuel, 
etc., to regulate production and distribution, and 
to requisition establishments. 

May 4.—The House passes the Administration 
Espionage bill, after modifying the censorship 
provision. 

May 5.—The House is addressed by the Rt. 
Hon. Arthur James Balfour, British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs and principal member 
of the British mission to the United States. 


May 7.—The House passes the bill authorizing 
the operation of seized German merchant ships. 


May 8.—The Senate is addressed by Mr. Bal- 
four; in debate on the Espionage bill, a provi- 
sion is adopted, conferring upon the President 
power to lay an embargo on exports to neutral 
countries engaged in trade with an enemy of the 
United States. . . . The House passes a bill in- 
creasing the Navy strength from 87,000 men to 
150,000, and the Marine Corps to 30,000. 


May 10.—The House begins debate on the war 
taxation bill, designed to raise $1,800,000,000 an- 
nually; Mr. Kitchin (Dem., N. C.), Chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, defends and 
apologizes for the measure. 


May 12.—The House votes to instruct its con- 
ferees on the Army bill to agree to the Senate 
provision authorizing the President to accept a 
volunteer division (the Roosevelt proposal). 

May 14.—The Senate passes the Espionage bill, 
after eliminating the Censorship section and the 


amendment prohibiting the use of foodstuffs in 
alcoholic beverages. 

May 15.—The Senate passes the bill increasing 
the personnel of the navy and marine corps; the 
Finance Committee reports a measure authorizing 
expenditure of $3,390,946,000 for army, navy and 
shipping... . . In the House, a resolution is_re- 
ceived from the President (prepared by the At- 
torney-General) conferring authority upon the 
President to compel preference in transportation 
for certain kinds of traffic or particular shipments. 

May 16.—In the Senate, in closed session, many 
members criticize the President for usurping leg- 
islative powers, notably in the drafting of im- 
portant bis and the exercise of pressure «to 
accomplish their passage without full considera- 
tion and amendment. . The House passes 
the Selective Conscription bill as altered in con- 
ference committee. 

May 17.—The Senate passes the Selective Draft 
Conscription bill, completing legislative action; 
the measure makes all men between 21 and 
30 (inclusive) subject to registration and selec- 
tion. In the House, the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee states that the 
Secretary of the Treasury has added $450,000,000 
to his previous estimate of revenue to be raised 
by taxation, making the total $2,245,025,000. 

May 19.—The Senate passes without roll call 


the general war appropriation bill, authorizing 
expenditures of $3,342,300,000. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


April 20.—The Secretary of Agriculture, Dr. 
Houston, suggests to the Senate that wide powers 
be given to his Department (or to the Council of 
National Defense) to direct food production and 
distribution and, if found desirable, to fix maxi- 
mum and minimum prices. 

April 30.—Enlistments in the army during April 
total approximately 40,000 men. 

May 1.—Enlistments in the Navy and Marine 
Corps reach their maximum authorized strength 
—87,000 men in the navy and 17,400 in the ma- 
rine corps. 

May 2.—The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
McAdoo, formally offers the first $2,000,000,000 
of the War Loan at popular subscription, bearing 
314 per cent. interest, in denominations as low as 
$50, subscriptions to close June 15. 


May 7.—The War Department orders the rais- 
ing of nine volunteer regiments of engineers, to 
proceed to France at the earliest possible moment 
for railroad work on the lines of communication. 

° The Interstate Commerce Commission be- 
gins hearings in the matter of the railroads’ 
plea for a 15 per cent. increase in freight rates. 


May 8.—The Government’s crop forecast shows 
an estimated winter wheat yield of 266,000,000 
bushels, the smallest in thirteen years, one-third 
of the acreage planted having been abandoned. 

May 10.—The President creates within the Red 
Cross a War Council, with Henry P. Davison 


as chairman, to respond to the extraordinary 
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demands which the war will make. . The 
Government begins publication of an Official Bul- 
letin, under the direction of the newly created 
Committee on Public Information. . . . The New 
York Legislature passes a local-option liquor law, 
applicable to cities. 

May 14.—The Shipping Board announces that 
Great Britain has agreed to turn over all mer- 
chant shipping under construction in the United 
States, estimated at more than one million tons. 

. A great Reserve Officers’ Training Camp 
is ” opened at Plattsburg, N. Y., with 5000 stu- 
dents; similar camps are located elsewhere. 

May 18.—The President signs the bill creat- 
ing a National Army to supplement the Regular 
Army and the National Guard; all men between 
21 and 30, inclusive, are to be registered on June 
5; from an estimated 10,000,000 registrations, the 
first contingent of 500,000 men will be selected 
for training. ... The President announces that 
a division of regular troops (25,000) will pro- 
ceed to France as soon as practicable, under com- 
mand of Major-General Pershing; ex-President 
Roosevelt’s proposal to raise a volunteer army 
is rejected for the present. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


April 21.—Elections in Japan result in an in- 
creased majority for the adherents of Premier 
Terauchi; the elections had been forced by ad- 
vocates of a constitutional party government. 

April 25.—Dr. Affonso Costa forms a ministry 
in Portugal, succeeding Antonio J. Almeida. 

May 1.—Venustiano Carranza takes the oath of 
office as President of Mexico, the first constity- 
tional executive in four years. 

May 7.—José Nestor Gutierrez—political econ- 
omist, banker, and minister of war—is elected 
President of Bolivia. 

May 15.—A franchise bill introduced in the 
British House of Commons, one of its provisions 
extending the suffrage to women over thirty who 
have taken the places of men during the war. 

May 16.—The United States Government, as 
an ally of Cuba in the present war, warns Cuban 
insurrectionists that interference with sugar pro- 
duction will be considered a hostile act against 
the United States. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


April 25.—Anthracite coal miners in the East 
win wage increases averaging 20 per cent., after 
conferences between operators and employees. 

April 27.—More than 120 men are killed by 
a gas explosion in a mine near Trinidad, Col. 

May 11.—The directors of the Chicago Board 
of Trade order the discontinuance of trading in 
May wheat; the price had reached $3.25 a bushel, 
an advance from $1.29 on April 2 


May 12.—The new building of the American 
Red Cross in Washington is dedicated; Presi- 
dent Wilson, in an address, declares that the 
United States has entered the great war be- 
cause the principles for which the republic was 
founded are at stake, and that the United States 
will accept no advantage out of it. 

May 14.—Boards of trade at Chicago and else- 
where take further action prohibiting or regu- 
lating trade in grain for future delivery. 
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April 20.—David Montgomery, 
comedian, 47. 

April 21.—Will H. Parry, vice-chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, 52. 

April 22.—John Howard Brown, editor and 
author of biographies and histories, 76. 

April 25.—Dr. Ephraim Cutter, a distinguished 
Massachusetts surgeon, originator of the tuber- 
culosis cattle test, 85. Baron Ladislaus 
Hengelmuller von Hengervar, formerly Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador to the United States, 72. 

April 26.—Dr. Joseph Leonard Levy, of Pitts- 
burgh, a noted rabbi and lecturer, 51. 

April 27.—Frederick Gutekunst, the pioneer 
Philadelphia photographer, 85. 

April 29.—Rear-Admiral Samuel L. P. Ayres, 
U. S. N., retired, 82. 

April 30.—Henry Benjamin Wheatley, a promi- 
nent British biographer and historian, 79. . 
Eleanor Cecilia Donnelly, the Roman Catholic 
poétess, 77. 

May 2.—Rt. Rev. William D. Walker, Protes- 
tant Episcopal Bishop of Western New York, 77. 

May 3.—Rear-Admiral George William Bea- 
man, U. S. N., retired, 80. . . Rear-Admiral 
George Sydney Willitts, U. S. N., retired, 64. 

.-. Joseph M. Belford, former member of 
Congress from New York, 65. . Rev. John 
Gerardus Fagg, D. D., president of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Reformed Church, 57. 


May 5.—Dr. Henry L. Morehouse, correspond- 
ing secretary of the Ameritan Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, 83. 

May 6.—Ruth McEnery Stuart, the Southern 
novelist, S75 

me 8.—Brig. Gen. Thomas McArthur hile 
son, U. S. A,, retired, 81. 

A 9.—Brig. Gen. Richard Lodor, U. S. A., 
retired, 85. John Williams White, pro* 
fessor emeritus of Greek at Harvard University, 
78. . . . Rev. Dr. Walter Quincy Scott, presi- 
dent emeritus of Ohio State University. - 
Rev. Dr. Henry Barclay Swete, emeritus professor 
of divinity at Cambridge University, 82. 

May 10.—Joseph B. Foraker, former United 
States Senator from Ohio, 70. 

May 11.—Dr. Louis Landouzy, dean of the 
faculty of medicine in the University of Paris. 
. . . . Dr. David Walter, last surviving mem- 
ber of the McClintock Arctic Expedition of 
1857, 81. 

May 14.—Joseph Hodges Choate, the eminent 
lawyer and former Ambassador to Great Britain, 
85 (see page 564). Arnold Hague, the 
Government geologist and explorer, 76. 

May 17.—Charles A: Farwell, the Louisiana 
sugar planter, president of the American Pro- 
tective Tariff League. . Sir Charles Brooke, 
Rajah of Sarawak (Borneo), 88. 

May 18.—Bela L. Pratt, the sculptor, 49. 

John Nevil Maskelyne, England’s famous illus- 
sionist, 78. 

May 19.—Mrs. Belva A. B. Lockwood, the 
noted woman lawyer of Washington, D. C., and 
pioneer worker for woman suffrage, 85. 
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A NEW BETSY ROSS 
From the Dispatch (Columbus) 























“THE KAISER DID HIS BEST, BUT THE GERMAN- 

AMERICANS DISAPPOINTED THE FATHERLAND.”— 
From the News (Detroit) 
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UNCLE SAM’S EASY WAY TO KNOWLEDGE 
(Kreuz Zeitung of Berlin). 


From the Daily News (Chicago) 
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From the Tribune (Chicago) 


SELECTIVE CONSCRIPTION WILL PAN OUT WELL] 

















DO YOUR BIT! 
From the Evening World (New York) 
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THE “ROOSEVELT DIVISION” 


From the Tribune (New York) 























“HERE'S YOUR HORSE, SIR” 
From the News (St. Joseph, Mo.) 


THE HOME GUARD 


From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland) 
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GETTING THE BALL ROLLING 
From the Journal (Detroit) 
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THE GIANT AWAKENS AND THEY SAID HE WOULD NOT FIGHT! 
From the Call (San Francisco) > From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland) 

















II. FOREIGN VIEWS OF AMERICA’S 
DECISION 
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A VOICE FROM THE PAST “SWOOPING FROM THE WEST” 
It is the intention of our new Ally (the United States) 
SHADE oF LINCOLN: “You have only drawn the to assist us in the patrolling of the Atlantic. 
sword as I did—that men might be free. My spirit (A United States destroyer flotilla arrived in European 
will march with you under the folds of ‘Old Glory.’ ” waters for active service last month) 
From the Westminster Gazette (London) From Punch © (London) 
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THE NEW JINGO UNCLE SAM AS AVENGER 
“We didn’t want to fight, But by Jingo, now we do. Se hae wee : 
We'll find the ships, We’ll find the men, We'll find the Uncre Sam: “TI have looked after the victims—now 
Honey eel” I will look after the culprit! 
‘From the Daily Dispatch (Manchester) From La Victoire (Paris) 
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AN INSPIRING SPECTACLE AT WASHINGTON “CAREFUL, GERMANY!’ UNCLE SAM HAS A MIGHTY 
From the Star (Montreal) LARGE MOUTH” 
From Pele Mele (Paris) 























Be the comes, Dems cates fest Rogue, of marty, bent. snd. erate over sgninst the cane. 
SS Se ee ee eee part of the 


THE ARRIVAL OF UNCLE SAM 
“Hello, nephews!!!’ 











“Welcome, Uncle. You are late, but you can have a 
THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL front seat.” 


2. From Reynolds’ Newspaper (London) From Campana de Gracia (Ba. -celona) 











; THE AMERICAN CAVALCADE 
Witson: “Come, lads, follow me. “We will yet obtain peace, but by different methods.” 
From Campana de Gracia (Barcelona) . 
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THE TIGHTENING FINGERS OF THE ENTENTE 
From Caras y Caretas (Buenos Aires) 

















THE NEW SWORD 
America (to Greedy Prussianism): “Maybe the sword 
of the world you live in does not frighten you, since 
you know its temper and its blows only: too well. 
. . « But I have a new one, as yet unknown to you, 
which will hurt ycu to the quick and kill you.” 
From O Malho (Rio de Janeiro) 


























UNCLE AND NEPHEWS 


Unc Le Sam (to the South American nations): ‘Look 


at me and follow my example, to save the honor of the 
From Caras y Caretas (Buenos Aires) 


family.” 








THE TEUTONS: “HELLO! HERE’S ANOTHER!” 
From Numero (Turin) 




















A RUSSIAN VIEW OF PEACE 


How it looked until— 


Uncle Sam let go 
From Novy Satirikon (Petrograd) 























FOREIGN VIEWS OF 











THE COUP DE GRACE 


You can see the stars, and you will now 
certainly respect the stripes! 


From Esquella (Barcelona) 


T is interesting to note the cartoon com- 
ments from foreign countries on the en- 
trance of the United States into the war on 
the side of the Entente Allies. The car- 
toonists of our Allies naturally are enthusi- 
astic and commendatory, while those in 











WILSON’S BLOW 
Birt: “I am hard-headed!”’ 
From L’Asino (Rome) 
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THE TWO WOODROWS 


A triumph of the art of transformation—from 
Woodrow ‘‘Peace’”’ to Woodrow “War” 


From Kladderadatsch © (Berlin) 


neutral countries are at least impressed with 
the potential’ strength of Uncle Sam.’ Few 
German cartoons reach the United States 
now, but we are able to include at least 
one example reproduced above. 

















CHANGING GUARD AT WASHINGTON 
The scribe gives way to the soldier 
From London Opinion (London) 














PETAIN—NEW FRENCH COMMANDER 


N May 15 General Petain, “defender 

of Verdun,” was appointed to the su- 
preme command of the armies of France on 
the Western front. “Two weeks before that 
he had been made Chief of Staff at the Min- 
istry of War. Petain is one of the “discov- 
eries” of Joffre. He is sixty-one years old, 
and has risen rapidly. The war’s beginning 
found him a retired colonel, noted for his 
technical knowledge and strategic ability. 
Joffre early made him a brigadier-general, 
and he took part with distinction in the re- 
treat from Charleroi. In September, 1914, 
he became a general of division and passed 
rapidly on to army corps commander and 
army commander. The Allied offensive in 
Artois and the successes in the Champagne 
owed much to the brilliant genius of 
General Petain. 

Last December when Joffre was made 
Marshal of France and the question of his 
successor at the front arose, Petain might 
have had the post. He was then in. com- 
mand of the armies of the Center, compris- 
ing the front between Soissons and Verdun. 
But there was an understanding that Petain’s 
adherence to the principle of absolute field 
command, independent of political interfer- 
ence, stood in the way of his selection. The 
appointment accordingly went to Nivelle. 
How much power Petain insisted on wield- 
ing, and whether it included command of 
all the Allied armies and the economic dic- 
tatorship of France, was not disclosed, but 
his final appointment to supreme command 
is not looked on by those who know Petain as 
indicating a surrender of principle on his 
part in these regards. 

Petain is a soldier’s soldier. He does not 
care for politics and politicians. Tall, broad- 
shouldered, virile, and blue-eyed, the new 
generalissimo is a man of few words, but his 
calm demeanor covers vast resources of power 
and determination. His record as a thor- 
ough reorganizer—well exemplified by his 
work with the Rumanian army, which task 
it is a pity he was not set at earlier—prom- 
ises much by way of rebuilding for the 
French forces, and it is expected that de- 
fects of any kind will receive drastic treat- 
ment at his hands. Inexorable in discipline 
—going to the length of meting out the death 
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sentence to Russian and Rumanian soldiers 
found guilty of offenses against the peasantry 
—he is at the same time held in the highest 
esteem by the rank and file for his brilliant 
military qualities. The soldiers follow him 
devotedly and the people of France have 
great faith in their new army head. 























AN OMINOUS MONTH OF WAR 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. THE RUSSIAN RIDDLE 


MONTH that has seen the hardest and 
the most costly fighting in the whole 
war will still be remembered hereafter be- 
cause of its political rather than its military 
events. In this month the Russian situation 
has undergone one complete change and many 
incidental shifts. A world that proclaimed 
the Russian Revolution as the guarantee of 
Allied’ victory and the assurance of solidar- 
ity between the Slav and the western na- 
tions has been compelled to face the possi- 
bility that Russia would voluntarily retire 
from the war or that the chaos within Rus- 
sia would eliminate the new Republic as a 
military force against the Central Powers. 
The riddle remains unread. I do not pre- 
_tend to forecast what may come out of the 
Russian situation. But I do warn my read- 
ers that it is idle and unwise to accept each 
passing interpretation of Russian events, an 
interpretation probably based upon hope ra- 
ther than knowledge, as a final disposition 
of the Russian problem and an ultimate dis- 
persal of Allied doubts. In my judgment it 
is highly unlikely that there will be effective 
Russian military coédperation with the nations 
fighting Germany during the present year 
and this means that the war will almost in- 
evitably be prolonged for another year. 

There is a very large and influential body 
of Russian opinion which now. advocates 
peace, not a separate peace with Germany, 
but peace in the world based upon the for- 
mula of no annexations and no indemnities. 
For Russia this means the renunciation of 
Galician ambitions and, even more impor- 
tant, of designs upon Constantinople and the 
Straits. This faction demands that the world 
shall make peace on the basis of things as 
they were in July, 1914, and also consents 
to the establishment of a free Poland and an 
autonomous Finland. 

Unfortunately for the Allies this Russian 
faction demands that they shall declare 
themselves agreed to this program in ad- 
vance of the Germans and a very real split 


is taking place between the liberal nations” 


of the West and the radical and socialistic 


elements of Russia, because the Allies cannot 
and will not accept the Russian formula. 
Thus it is wholly inequitable that the Rus- 
sians should demand that France accept the 
mutilation of 1870 as permanent, that Italy 
should resign her claim upon the Italians of 
Trieste and the Trentino, that the Serbs and 
Rumanians should be sent back to Austrian 
and Hungarian slavery in the name of jus- 
tice and honorable settlement. 

With this element in Russia Germany is 
playing. She has not agreed to accept peace 
without annexation or indemnity. The 
Russian collapse enabled Bethmann-Hollweg 
to face the peace party in Germany and si- 
lence it the other day in the Reichstag, be- 
cause in the Russian collapse the mass of 
the German people saw the promise of a real 
victory for themselves. Since the Russian 
Revolution German depression has almost 
vanished and at the moment there seems to 
be greater hope of decisive victory for their 
arms among the Germans than at any time 
since Verdun. 

We are bound to face the fact that this 
extreme element in Russia may force a sep- 
arate peace when it fails to force its pro- 
gram upon its allies*in advance of imposing 
it upon the old enemy. We are bound to 
face the fact that, even if a separate peace 
does not follow, this radical element in 
Russia has already so destroyed the cohesion 
and discipline of Russian armies that Ger- 
many has been enabled to transfer many di- 
visions from the East to the West and these 
divisions have temporarily slowed down the 
British attack and absolutely checked the 
French. 

Now it may be true, as many Russian sym- 
pathizers to-day assert, that the crisis has 
passed and that henceforth we may look for 
an improvement in the Russian situation, 
viewing it from the Allied point of view. It 
is true that Alexieff and Brusiloff, who with 
Russky had resigned, have consented to go 
back to their posts. Therefore we may soon 
have a Russian attack. But, on the other 
hand, we may at least as reasonably expect 
a new outbreak of the element which de- 
sires to apply Utopian ideas to a world in 
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which unconquered German armies still sup- 
port ideas and ideals which have nothing in 
common with Utopia. 

My judgment is, and it is founded on the 
opinions that I derive from France and Brit- 
ain alike, that it would be idle to count 
upon any ‘Russian aid for the next year. It 
may come and it may not; it probably will 
not. If it comes, effectively, we may see an 
end of the war this year, following a mili- 
tary decision, but not otherwise. If it does 
not come this year, it will, as I shall point 
out later, await the arrival of United States 
armies on the European battle front, unless 
the submarine weapon wins a _ negotiated 
peace for Germany. 


II. WHAT A SEPARATE PEACE 
WouLD MEAN 


The view of most Allied writers that a 
separate peace between Germany and Aus- 
tria on the one hand and Russia on the 
other is unlikely, I share. But I do believe 
it is sufficiently within the possibilities to 
require consideration. Suppose that Russia 
and her foes should reach a basis of settle- 
ment which restored to Russia all that she 
has lost save Poland, and gave her Arme- 
nian territory in Asia and free passage in the 
Straits, what then? 

First of all Rumania would collapse at 
once and be compelled to make a peace which 
would leave her a vassal of the Central Pow- 
ers. Bulgaria would become permanently 
rallied’ to the Central Powers and Serbia 
would either make a separate peace which 
would place her in the same posture as Bul- 
garia and Rumania, or else would lose all 
semblance of separate existence. As for 
Greece, we know that her king is merely 
waiting to throw his country into the arms 
of a German invader. 

Russian retirement, then, would mean the 
temporary success of the German dream of 
Mitteleuropa, it would mean that the Ger- 
mans had succeeded in constructing an em- 
pire in Central Europe greater than Napo- 
leon’s and had also added to it Asia Minor 
and Syria. Such a situation would threaten 
the future of all the other nations of Europe. 
Italy, Great Britain, and France as Mediter- 
ranean nations and Mohammedan powers 
would find themselves facing a menace which 
could noc be exaggerated. 

But could Italy continué in the war? 
Again the question rises as to radical and 
socialistic sentiment. Would a Russian re- 
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tirement lead to a similar explosion in Italy, 
and would the same Utopian ideas serve to 
disarm the Italians as they had the Russians 
and thus make socialism the soldier of autoc- 
racy? No man can be sure what the answer 
to this question might be, if the Russian re- 
tirement were followed by one more ter- 
rific attack by the Central Powers upon 
Northern Italy. | 

It is essential to face the fact that Ger- 
many at the present moment stands to win 
the war, if at all, because she is deriving 
great and growing aid from the liberal and 
socialistic elements in the countries that are 
fighting her. Autocracy, fighting for its life, 
Prussian military spirit at bay and threatened 
with extermination, is suddenly finding a pos- 
sibility of survival because of the blind ideal- 
ism of the liberals in the world outside. 

If it were true that the same spirit of 
liberalism were rampant in Germany, if the 
German Socialists were able to urge peace 
without annexation upon Germany as the 
Russians are imposing it upon their own na- 
tion, one might view the situation with great- 
er calm, but this is not the case. Thus we have 
the assertion of Scheidemann in the Reichstag 
that even if the Allied nations should pro- 
claim the doctrine of peace without annexa- 
tion, there would not yet be any revolution 
in Germany, although he asserted that such 
a time would come. 

German socialism is divided, but the larger 
faction still supports the government and the 
position of the government is weakened or 
strengthened as the military prospects improve 
or worsen. German socialism has not yet 
raised its voice to protest against annexation 
as a matter of morals, in any great volume. 
It has declared that as a matter of fact Ger- 
many could not win the war in such a fash- 
ion as to acquire territory or impose indem- 
nities. That is all. And this is a long way 
from the Russian spirit, which is one of 
pure if ill-balanced idealism. 

No man can say that the growth and 
spread of liberal and even Utopian ideas in 
Russia will not affect Germany. As the 
war goes on, if German prospects continue 
to worsen, we shall certainly have an ever- 
growing demand in Germany for peace with- 
out annexation or indemnity. But what it is 
essential to recognize now is that the com- 
pleteness of the Russian collapse has wakened 
new hope in Berlin and that this fact, added 
to the still unshaken faith in the submarine, 
has given Germany a new accession of con- 
fidence which is unmistakable and a new ex- 
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pectation of emerging from 
the war with increased ter- 
ritory and with some por- 
tion of the costs of the war 
imposed upon the enemy. 
The-example of Frederick 
the Great in the Silesian 
War is now in all German 
minds. Frederick fought 
all Europe for Silesia, and 
at the end retained the 
stolen province. He was 
saved by a Russian change 
of rulers. Once more hope 
comes from the East. 
Again I caution my read- 
ers against undue optimism 
as to Russia. The situa- 
tion has been critical for 
weeks. It has been on the 




















edge of a total collapse and 
the escape has been narrow, 
nor can one now say it is 
permanent. Not until Rus- 
sian armies begin to attack shall we have any 
real reason for anything more than unsup- 
‘ ported hope, so far as Russia is concerned, 
and this is the most that there is in London 
or Paris. 


III. THE BATTLE OF THE SCARPE 


Looking westward, now, we see that in 
May there was fought along the Valley of 
the Scarpe the fiercest and deadliest battle 
of the whole war. By their victory before 
Arras the British had disorganized German 
plans, broken through a wide extent of Ger- 
man trench lines, and now threatened to ex- 
pand the break into such a gap as would 
compel a new and vaster retreat, this time 
to the French frontier. 

In this situation the Germans reacted 
promptly. Hindenburg had collected upon 
the western front a large strategic reserve, 
which was plainly designed for a German 
offensive at the proper moment and after 
the Allied attack, which was expected, had 
been repulsed. The German idea was that 
the British and French would attack, would 
be held, as the French have been held, and 
that once this had happened the Germans 
would -take the offensive, win some small or 
considerable offensive success, and on the 
strength of this they would be able to pro- 
cure a negotiated peace by July 1. 

Instead of this, there was now a British 
success and the strategic reserve had to be 
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(Black area in Diagram 1 shows British wedge as of April 10; black area in 
Diagram 2 shows British gain up to May 8) 


employed in defense, not in offensive, that is, 
in blocking British strategy, not carrying out 
German. Once this reserve was thrown in 
we see the change on the Arras front. In 
Easter week the British had thrust a wedge 
straight through the main systems of Ger- 
man defense. At the point of the wedge 
the thrust had penetrated nearly six miles 
to Monchy. Once the wedge was driven 
in the British effort was to widen it, the 
Germans to break it in behind the apex. 

As I pointed out last month, the first Ger- 
man efforts failed. This was before the 
main reserves arrived. By the second week 
in April the British had partially straight- 
ened out their front and were now facing 
the “switch lines,” which the Germans had 
partially constructed between the towns of 
Drocourt and Queant, covering Douai. Be- 
fore this line the Germans held a number of 
villages. These had been connected by 
trenches and the system was known as the 
Oppy line, taking its name from a village in 
the system. 

From the second week in April, onward, 
the fight on the Scarpe has been about and 
over the ruins of .these villages lying before 
the Drocourt-Queant line. All of these 
villages, Fresnoy, Oppy, Roeux, Cherisy, 
Fontaine, and Bullecourt, have been taken 
and retaken by the bayonet. As I write 
Bullecourt and Roeux are in British hands, 
Oppy, Fresnoy, Cherisy, and Fontaine in 
German. Actually the fighting has been over 
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rods and yards for the past four weeks, 
with little real change in that time and 
none of great meaning. 

Yet no one should mistake the character 
of the fighting or its significance. The first 
British success compelled the Germans to 
abandon their own strategy and throw their 
troops, intended for an attack, into the gap 
opening on the Scarpe. Into this gap very 
many divisions have been thrown; they have 
attacked under terrific artillery fire and their 
losses have been unequaled in the war, as, 
in truth, have been the British, although 
the latter are certainly less than the German. 
Apparently the German purpose, which first 
seemed merely to gain time for the comple- 
tion of lines in the rear, has been some- 
thing more considerable. So far as one can 
now judge it has been a supreme effort by 
sheer mass and weight to beat the British 
offensive down, to break the force of the 
thrust, to restore the old situation of trench 
warfare which was ended when the British 
passed Vimy Ridge and Monchy. 

The German explanation of the attack 
upon Verdun was that it was primarily de- 
signed to break up the French reserves and 
so exhaust them that the French would not 
be able to make an attack of their own in 
conjunction with the British later in the 
year. Apart from the possible fall of Ver- 
dun and the incidental disaster to France, 
the Germans explain that they sought to 
abolish the danger of an overwhelming Al- 
lied offensive later in the year. In this they 
were partially successful. The Somme of- 
fensive did come, it was ultimately success- 
ful, but the French share in it was much 
smaller than would have been the case had 
there been no Verdun with its great losses. 


IV. THE GERMAN GAMBLE 


It seems to me that the German strategy 
along the Scarpe must be the same. The 
French offensive has been held up. If the 
British threat can be beaten out for this year, 
if casualties and strain can deprive the Brit- 
ish of the strength to go on for this summer, 
then Germany will have gained many pre- 
cious months for her submarine war and 
she may believe that Allied discouragement, 
a separate peace with Russia or some other 
turn of luck will procure peace by negotia- 
tion before another campaign can come. 
Hence the finish fight along the Scarpe. 

But this is, after all, a gamble. In this 
gamble Germany has consumed most of her 
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strategic reserve in the West, already. She 
has begun to draw upon troops that were 
facing Russia. Such a draft is safe enough 
as long as Russia remains quiescent ‘and will 
be justified if Russia is permanently out. 
But if Russia ever resumes, if all these re- 


‘serves and levies are not sufficient to beat 


the British down and the British win the 
race to exhaustion, then the loss for Germany 
must be terrible. 

It is too soon to speak with any assur- 
ance, but it is plain that Germany is gam- 
bling away all that she has left of reserves, 
that she is’ weakening her eastern front in 
the belief that the war must end this year 
and that she must force a peace by negotia- 
tion this year to escape defeat. That she 
believes she can do this is obvious. 

Since the opening of the Battle of Arras 
and the French offensive, it seems to be that 
the German losses must have passed the 
half-million mark; more than fifty thousand 
prisoners have been lost to the French and 
British. All the accounts speak of slaughter 
unequaled even in the bloodiest days of the 
Somme. ‘That the British losses for April 
and May will reach a quarter of a million 
seems to me likely, nor do I think the French 
will have lost less than 150,000 for these 
two months. Here is a butcher’s bill for 
two months of not less than 900,000, with 
losses in the Balkans and on the Italian front 
which must bring the total up to the mil- 
lion. This is the measure of the war at the 
present moment and it does not need any ex- 
pert opinion to demonstrate that such losses 
cannot long be borne by the nations at war. 

Could Russia attack now the end would 
be in sight. Since Russia cannot the attri- 
tion may go on for three months more. 
Personally I do not believe Germany can 
stand the present rate of wastage beyond the 
end of the present summer. Nor do I believe 
the French can. I interpret the change in 
French High Command, which I shall dis- 
cuss in a moment, as an evidence that the 
cost of the French attack was deemed too 
great for French man-power to bear. I do 
not believe the French will strike again un- 
less the wastage of the Germans in their 
fight with the British reaches a point where 
German lines in front of the French are 
weakened. 

Once more I must remind my readers of 
the point so often made in these articles: 
Until one side or the other becomes weak- 
ened to the degree that Lee’s army was weak- 
ened before Richmond, there is unlikely to 
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be any decision in the fight- 
ing now going on along the 
western front. By a swift 
and vastly successfut attack 
the British forced their way 
through German lines about 
Arras that were deemed im- 
pregnable. This opened a 
gap in the main German 
line, but behind this gap 
were two reserve or “switch 
lines,” that of Oppy and that 
of Drocourt-Queant. Since 
then the British have pretty 
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well pounded down the 
Oppy line and must soon 
begin on the Drocourt line. 

The Drocourt line covers Douai; behind 
it may be a line just in front of Douai com- 
ing down from Lille and continuing to Cam- 
brai. In any event when Cambrai and Do- 
uai, which are about eight miles from the 
present British front, are reached, the Ger- 
mans will have to make a very wide retreat, 
probably to the frontier. ‘They may go be- 
fore the danger becomes imminent, they may 
hold out to the last moment as they did at 
the Somme, for the moral effect, but when 
they go, unless they are routed, the retreat 
will have only a relatively important mean- 
ing. It will represent loss of French terri- 
tory by the Germans; it will mean an ab- 
solute local Allied success, but in their new 
lines the Germans can still offer another re- 
sistance with other and shorter lines behind 
them. 

On the military side such successive retire- 
ments would point to an ultimate defeat, but 
even the Germans now recognize that the 
hope of a victory rests upon the chance of 
maintaining their front somewhere in French 
and Belgian territory until the submarine 
wins the war for them or at least compels 
their foes to negotiate and to abandon 
hope of an absolute conquest of German 
armies. 

This is whyit is easy to exaggerate the value 
of successes on the western front now. Ger- 
many expects to lose ground; she is using her 
last ounce of strength, not to check the Al- 
lied advance, which is inevitable, given more 
men and more guns, but to delay it and to 
slow it down. If the war continues merely 
a contest of armies Germany will lose; if 
Germany’s food supply gives out before Brit- 
ain’s she will lose, but if her army can hold 
and her food supply last until her submarines 
bring Britain to the point of starvation she 
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can win and she expects to win—at least to 
get a real draw. 


V. FRANCE TRIES AND FAILS 


When I was closing my article last month, 
a French offensive was just breaking out be- 
tween Soissons and the old battlefield of 
Champagne. This operation had for its ob- 
vious purpose breaking dow:: the eastern 
pivot of the German retreat, as the British 
attack upon Vimy had broken down the 
western. The French purpose was to drive 
a wedge between the Germans in Laon and 
those standing on the old forts before 
Rheims. At the same time they attacked east 
of Rheims with the purpose of breaking in 
the eastern side of the salient in which these 
old forts stood, the forts from which the Ger- 
mans have shelled Rheims for more than two 
years. 

Here again is the old story of operating 
against salients. The German line was in 
fact described by two deep bulges southward 
into the French front—one about Laon, one 
before Rheims. The French attacked the 
salients at the neck, trying to cut off the 
troops in the bulges or rather to threaten 
them with envelopment and compel their re- 
treat out of the salients. Had the French 
operation succeeded the whole German line 
from the Oise to the Meuse would have been 
shaken and the Germans would have had to 
go back to the frontier. 

But despite brilliant local successes the 
French attack failed of its larger purpose. 
It did, indeed succeed in pushing up about 
two miles nearer Laon and gaining all the 
ground over which was fought the Battle of 
the Aisne between Kluck and Sir John 
French in September, 1914. It did gain Cra- 
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onne and the summit of the whole Cra- 
onne plateau, along which runs the Chemin 
des Dames, it did drive a wedge between the 
Germans on the forts before Rheims and 
those about Laon. But the wedge was not 
deep enough to become a grave peril. 

In the same way, moving north due east 
of Rheims, the French stormed the Moron- 
villiers Heights and thus gained a vantage 
ground on the flank and rear of the Ger- 
mans who occupied the forts before Rheims. 
But here again the progress was just short 
of enough to compel a German retirement 
and the Germans were able to hold on and 
by fierce counter-attacks to beat down the 
French operation, which presently came to a 
dead halt and has remained quiescent for a 
fortnight. 

Conceivably the ground gained by the 
French will prove ultimately to be the key 
to the German positions, and we shall have 
a German retreat. Conceivably after a pause 
the French, by reason of their gains, will be 
able to attack anew and cover the distance 
that is necessary to make their earlier gains 
decisive. But at the moment what seems 
to be the case is that the French have failed, 
that they have suffered losses which pre- 
clude a return to the attack, and that the 
old situation of deadlock has not been initer- 
rupted despite a local success which included 
the capture of considerable ground, more 
than 20,000 prisoners, and above 150 guns. 

The explanation of the failure seems to be 


that the Germans, anticipating the attack, 
had concentrated so many men and so many 
guns at the threatened points that the thrust 
was parried. ‘That they did not concentrate 
against the British is explicable when one 
knows that the Germans regarded Vimy 
Ridge as impregnable. ‘Thus we see a curi- 
ous reversal of the Somme affair.. A year 
ago, feeling that they had nothing to fear 
from the French, the Germans along the 
Somme concentrated their reserves against 
the British and the French made a very great 
gain in the first days of the offensive, while 
the British were checked almost immediately. 
This time the British have had the success. 

The belief that there has been a French 
failure with great costs in casualties was con- 
firmed by the prompt change in French High 
Command. Pétain, the hero of Verdun, was 
substituted for Nivelle; Foch, who had com- 
manded at the Somme and later been re- 
tired by Nivelle, was made Chief of Staff, 
and Nivelle was reduced to the command of 
a group of armies. Here was one of the 
promptest and most dramatic changes of the 
war and the full explanation must be 
awaited. 

Yet when I was in France it was plain 
that the promotion of Nivelle over Pétain 
had been unpopular with the army and had 
awakened unrest among the people because it 
was believed to be due to political influences 
and to the fact that Nivelle was willing to 
deal with the politicians, while Pétain was 
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not. Certainly the new. arrangement~witl 
awaken more confidence in the French army 
and with the French people. Pétain, ‘next 
to Joffre, remains the-great French soldier 
of the war, with Foch his only possible rival, 
and the union of Pétain and Foch, recalling 
the earlier combination of Joffre and Castel- 
nau, leaves little to be desired. 

Nivelle, after all, despite his brilliant serv- 
ice at Verdun, under Pétain, was more or less 
an unknown man. He was called in by Bri- 
and when Briand’s cabinet seemed bound to 
fall and his chance of surviving, when Briand 
fell, was clearly dependent upon a real vic- 
tory. He was known as a champion of the 
offensive, and at the Aisne in the recent oper- 
ation he had his chance and, it would seem, 
failed to win a great or decisive victory. 
Rightly or wrongly this was made the basis 
of a change, but the change brought to the 
command a great soldier, with the prestige 
of a wonderful victory at Verdun. 

Whether there will now be a change in 
French strategy or not is debatable, but per- 
sonally I think there will be. The collapse 
of Russia has changed the time schedule of 
the war. France has suffered terrific losses, 
and it will be hard for her to endure the 
strain of another year. This is why Jof- 
fre gnd Pétain have both appealed to the 
American people to send troops promptly to 
France. Pending their coming France can- 
not afford to waste troops, even in local suc- 
cesses. Hers has become the grim business 
of holding on until Britain and America can 
do their part, as she did her great part from 
the Marne to the Somme. Britain is doing 
her part, but it is not enough and it can 
hardly be increased, given Britain’s great bur- 
den on the seas and her commitments in 
Asia and at Salonica. 

When I was in France there was great 
confidence that Nivelle had found a way to 
deal with trench war, as his Verdun suc- 
cesses seemed to indicate. ‘There was a feel- 
ing that, thanks to this, the war would reach 
a decisive phase before autumn. Nivelle’s 
failure and the Russian collapse have 
changed this; now it seems almost certain 
that we are to have another year. That is 
why every friend of the Allied cause who 
knows anything about French conditions will 
welcome the decision of President Wilson to 
send a division to France promptly. The 
moral effect cannot be exaggerated, and it 
may be a decisive influence in preventing a 
peace by negotiation this fall, which. would 
leave Germany in possession of some of her 
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conquests -and- the- military - party -in -posses-. 
sion of Germany. 


VI. IN THE BALKANS AND ON 
THE ITALIAN FRONT 


May saw the beginning of new and des- 
perate fighting north of Salonica on the whole 
front from Monastir to the Struma River. 
All along this line there were advances and 
heavy artillery fighting. The Serbs in the 
Cerna bend, the British from Lake Doiran to 
the Struma, took trenches and made prog- 
ress. Yet there was nothing to suggest that 
this activity presaged a new Balkan offensive 
of first magnitude. On the contrary condi- 
tions had changed so greatly that it was dis- 
missed as an effort to retain German troops 
and Austrian on this front rather than to 
gain ground. 

With the fall of Rumania the Central 
Powers opened several roads to Constanti- 
nople, and thus deprived an Allied advance 
from Salonica to the Vienna-Constantinople 
railroad at Nish of any great value. It was 
no longer possible to cut the single line of 
communication between the Central Empires 
and their southern allies by one operation 
and henceforth the Balkan army became 
merely a threat to Bulgaria and a barrier 
to Teutonic advance to Salonica and Athens. 

The new fighting seemed designed to put 
still more pressure upon Bulgaria, long ago 
sick of the war and willing to quit on any 
terms that would leave her in possession of 
her conquests. Rather than risk any change 
of front in Sofia the Central Powers must 
keep troops on the Balkan front, and these 
troops are thus out of the fighting in the 
West and, so far as the Austrians are con- 
cerned, out of the fighting on the Italian 
front. We may look upon the Balkan fight- 
ing, up to the present moment, as of little 
importance save as it serves to reduce the’ 
troops available on other fronts and continue 
the pressure upon the Bulgars, with the 
slight but patent possibility of finally wear- 
ing them out. 

More significant was the offensive of the 
Italians, just reaching its maximum as I 
write. Here was a major movement, a.new 
effort to break the gate that the Austrians 
had successfully maintained between the Alps 
and the Adriatic ever since Italy entered the 
war almost two years ago. A year ago the 
offensive had crossed the Isonzo at Gorizia, 
taken this town, crept up the Carso Plateau 
between Gorizia and the sea, and carried the 
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THE ITALIAN-AUSTRIAN WAR AREA 


[The heavy fighting of the past month occurred on the Isonzo River and in the Julian Alps, from Tolmino (num- 
bered 5 in the map) to near the Gulf of Trieste] 


Italian lines almost within sight of the city 
of Trieste. 

But the success had all been between Go- 
rizia and the sea. To the north the Aus- 
trians maintained themselves on the heights 
and thus, although the gate had been bent 
inward, until it fairly bulged, the bulge was 
fully commanded by the guns on the hills 
to the northward. Apparently the new Ital- 
ian effort is directed first against these hills 
and mountains on the east bank of the Ison- 
zo river north of Gorizia. 

Crossing the river, here flowing through a 
gorge, suggesting our Western streams, the 
Italians pushed up and in some places cap- 
tured the commanding heights above the riv- 
er. Aided by British heavy artillery they sub- 
jected the Austrian lines to terrific bombard- 
ment and their early attacks netted not less 
than 6500 prisoners and a_ considerable 
amount of material. Yet at the end of a 
week the extent of the progress remains 
vague. It is not possible to see yet that there 
has been a success which will ultimately leave 
in Italian hands the heights to the north of 
Gorizia and thus permit the Italians, forcing 
the gateway about Gorizia, to move east and 
south until they envelop Trieste, their ulti- 


mate goal and the prize to which they have 
turned their hearts for many years. 

The later Italian efforts must have a new 
incentive. The collapse of Russia has 
changed the whole outlook. It has made 
a negotiated peace within the realms of pos- 
sibility. The Russians themselves have raised 
the cry of “no annexations.” Unless Italy 
can take Trieste and stand on possession, she 
is unlikely to have even a remote chance of 
making good any claim, if there is a final set- 
tlement of all questions. by negotiation. After 
two years of war Italy still holds only the 
promise of her allies for Trieste and the 
Trentino and one of her allies, Russia, has 
renounced all annexations and thus repudi- 
ated her promise to Italy. 

If at the end of two years of war, which 
have cost vast sums, if relatively small cas- 
ualty lists, Italy emerges with neither the 
Trentino nor Trieste, her position will be 
unenviable. Hence she is likely this sum- 
mer to fight with new energy and new de- 
termination, for the chances of obtaining her 
objects without conquest by her own arms 
is growing less. ‘Therefore, despite the rela- 


tively small progress yet made, it seems to . 


me the Italian offensive must be regarded as 
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AN OMINOUS MONTH OF WAR 


the prelude of the greatest effort Italy has 
yet made. : 


VII. A FouR-YEAR WAR 


Looking at the situation as it now stands, 
with the third anniversary of the struggle in 
sight, it seems to me that every sign points 
toward a four-year war. We shall continue 
to be pleased by the optimistic reports that 
those who sympathize with Russian liberal- 
ism give us. But there is very sound reason 
for believing that these reports do not re- 
veal the extent of the Russian collapse. 
Actually the Allied cause has been deprived 
of not less than 1,500,000 soldiers, who were 
organized and commanded by brilliant gen- 
erals. Discipline in these armies has been 
destroyed, temporarily at least. 

This collapse has given Germany a chance 
to utilize in the West the troops that other- 
wise would have been retained and fully 
occupied in the East. It has given her an- 
other year’s supply of men for the West. 
Her condition at the end of this time, if she 
does not win victory or peace, will be far 
worse than before, but this is a future con- 
sideration. ‘To-day she is better off, because 
she has new divisions to draw upon. 

A complete collapse of Russia and the 
signing of a separate peace between Germany 
and Russia will only make the situation 
worse. Then I firmly believe the outcome 
of the war will depend upon the number of 
hundreds of thousands of men the United 
States can put on the western front by this 
time next year. Beyond next year the war 
cannot go. During next year Germany will 
collapse economically, militarily, all ways, if 
the struggle is prolonged. This is the com- 
mon assertion of the Germans, themselves, 
who do not dream that the Allies can con- 
tinue the war into next year. 

But everything that has happened in the 
past month has but emphasized the impor- 
tance of the American role in the war. Un- 
less Russia returns to the attack, we must 
be ready next year to make up the de- 
ficiencies in French man-power and with the 
British continue the pounding and grinding 
up of German manpower until Germany con- 
sents to make peace upon terms that demon- 
strate the downfall of her military caste 
and leave the world in some sense protected 
against a renewal of the German attack. 
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Writing here for readers to whom I have 
been talking now for nearly three years, I 
think. it would be folly to pretend that the 
present situation in Europe is favorable, 
viewed from the point of a German-Ameri- 
can contest. That Russia, Britain, and 
France could conquer Germany and Austria, 
with Italy neutral or allied with the west- 
ern powers, I never doubted. With Russia 
in the war, the end this year would be as- 
sured. But the collapse of Russia leaves a 
gap in the alliance against Germany which 
can only be filled when we are ready and 
may be fatal to all if we are not ready be-_ 
fore too many months. 

It may be that Germany will collapse from 
starvation before the middle of August brings 
a new harvest. It may be that the German 
Socialists will compel the government to 
make peace on the basis of a surrender, but I 
do not believe either thing will happen. It 
‘may be that Russia will attack and a new 
Brusiloff victory, like that of last year, will 
restore the balance. But I doubt it. Equally 
ill-founded seem to me German claims that 
they will win the war by their submarine 
campaign. Many months will pass before 
the British people are as hungry as the Ger- 
man has been for more than a year. And 
in this time the German situation is hardly 
likely to improve much. 

When American troops begin to arrive in 
large numbers in Europe, I believe the Ger- 
mans will see that the game is up, and not 
before, unless Russia comes back. . Until the 
German masses see that the game is up, I 
think they will go on and their present ex- 
pectation of victory has put an end to all 
chance of disintegration due to domestic dis- 
content. Kitchener’s estimate of a_three- 
year war was based on a belief that Russia 
would continue. 

With Russia out it seems to me that 
there can be no escape from a_ four- 
year period, unless America follows the 
Russian example and fails to do her part— 
then I think a peace by negotiation will 
come before next spring and leave Germany 
in possession of some of the fruits of her 
campaigns and not improbably in possession 
of that great Mitteleuropa, which would be 
but the basis for new campaigns of conquest 
to complete the work already begun, the 
work that was to give Germany world power 
and world domination. 

















THE EMERGENCY ARMY LAW 
AND THE CITIZEN 


BY WILLIAM B. M’CORMICK 


NE definite legal responsibility is placed 

on “all male persons between the ages 
of twenty-one and thirty” who reside in the 
continental United States by the Emergency 
Army bill, which became a law on May 18. 
This is that. they must present themselves 
on June 5 at the duly appointed place for 
registration under the terms of that law. If 
a man is ill or so far away from his home 
registration place that he cannot reach it by 
June 5 he must make arrangements, as will 
be explained farther on, for registering by 
mail or otherwise. But with these two ex- 
ceptions, and excluding all officers and en- 
listed men of Regular Army, Navy and Na- 
tional Guard and Naval Militia while in the 
service of the United States, every man be- 
tween those ages must present himself for 
registration on that day. For failure to do 
this there is a definite punishment fixed by 
the law on conviction. It is “imprisonment 
for not more than one year, and shall there- 
upon be duly registered.” That he belongs 
to one of the exempt classes as defined in the 
bill does not relieve him of this responsibil- 
ity. He must register. Exemption will be 
granted afterwards. 

The Emergency Army bill, which is often 
referred to as the Selective Draft bill from 
its distinctive features, has much in common 
with all previous army bills of the United 
States. Provision is made in it for the com- 
position of the army, for terms of enlist- 
ment, for the appointment of officers, for the 
pay of officers and men, for the regulation of 
the sale of liquor in or near military camps, 
and for the protection of soldiers’ morals. 
But this bill differs from all others among 
the military laws of this country in its prin- 
ciple of establishing the selective draft. This 
in no way affects the tradition and _ prac- 
tise of having the Regular Army, Navy, Na- 
tional Guard and Naval Militia recruited by 
volunteers. 

The philosophy of the selective draft is 
that we have profited by the experiences of 
Europe in the present war and propose to 
draft men for military purposes that they 
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may be used with the greatest possible ef- 
fectiveness. Failure to recognize this fact 
at the beginning of the war both on the 
part of Great Britain and France proved a 
very costly business. It is a commonplace 
of present-day military knowledge that the 
war is going to be won quite as much by the 
men behind the lines as by those who do 
the actual fighting. Economics are a tre- 
mendously important factor in war; and in 
no case more so than in the exact use of man 
power. It is to use man power at its best 
that the principle of selective draft has been 
established. Therefore it is of the utmost 
importance that every man in the United 
States should understand thoroughly the sec- 
tions of the Emergency Army bill devoted to 
the selective draft. 

The new bill provides that the draft “shall 
be based upon liability to military service of 
all male citizens, or male persons not alien 
enemies who have declared their intention to 
become citizens, between the ages of 21 and 
30 years, both inclusive.” On the matter 
of age limits the law definitely states—that 
“persons shall be subject to registration . . 
who shall have attained their twenty-first 
birthday and who shall not have attained 
their thirty-first birthday on or before the 
day set for registration, and all persons so 
registered shall be and remain subject to 
draft into forces hereby authorized, unless 
exempted or excused therefrom as in this act 
provided.” The only notification provided 
by the law, and this also must be fully un- 
derstood, is that all persons between the 
above ages “shall be deemed to have notice 
of the requirements of this act upon publi- 
cation of the President’s proclamation” 
which he issued on May 18, the day the bill 
became a law. 

Reference has been made above to the fact 
that the registration on June 5 refers only to 
persons living in the continental United 
States. In the Territories of Alaska, Ha- 
waii and Porto Rico, as the President’s proc- 
lamation states, a day for registration will 
be named in a later proclamation. 
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THE EMERGENCY ARMY 


Although the War Department is in gen- 
eral charge of the registration, the actual 
working out of it will be in the hands of 
the civilian officials of the States. To im- 
press upon the people the fact of this civilian 
control, the official statement of the War 
Department picturesquely says: ‘There was 
a time in the country’s history when mili- 
tary enumerators, backed by bayonets, went 
out among the people to take a compulsory 
service census. ‘To-day, under the principle 
of universal liability to service, the execution 
of the law is put into the hands of the 
people.” 

The Government of the United States pays 
all the expenses of the registration, the Adju- 
tant-General of each State acting as the 
Government’s financial agent in that State. 
The Governor of each State, however, will 
be the chief of registration therein and the 
method will be similar to that of registra- 
tion for voting. The political subdivisions 
of counties and cities will be used as the 
basis for making the registration convenient. 
That is to say: In cities containing popula- 
tions of more than 30,000 the registration 
will be under the control of the mayor and 
selected boards of registration. In each 
county, however, the machinery of registra- 
tion is to be in charge of the sheriff, the 
county clerk, and the county physician, act- 
ing ex-officio, unless a different board shall be 
announced by the Governor. It is specifically 
mentioned in the law that none of the mem- 
bers of these boards shall be connected with 
the military establishment. 

By the fifth day after the President has is- 
sued his proclamation clerks of counties and 
cities of over 30,000 population must secure 
a supply of blanks and copies of the regis- 
tration regulations. If a man is absent from 
the place of his legal residence he must go to 
the clerk of the county where he may be 
staying on the sixth day after the date of the 
proclamation. If he is in a city of over 
30,000 population, the city clerk is the off- 
cial to whom he must apply. The absentee 
will be told how to register, but he must 
mail his card in time to reach his home pre- 
cinct by registration day. Persons too sick 
to present themselves for registration must 
send a competent person to the county or city 
clerk on the sixth day after the issuing of 
the proclamation. The clerk will give in- 
structions for registration. The War De- 
partment’s regulations provide for the regis- 
tration of all inmates of educational, chari- 
table, and other institutions and for those in 
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jails, penitentiaries and reformatories. The 
proportion of registrars will be one for about 
each 170 persons to be registered. The Presi- 
dent states in his proclamation: “That the 
time and place of such registration shall be 
between 7 A. M. and 9 P. M. on the fifth day 
of June, 1917, at the registration place in 
the precinct wherein they have their perma- 
nent homes.” 

The law provides for certain exemptions 
and for “partial service,” there being an ab- 
solute prohibition against the payment of 
bounties, the furnishing of substitutes, or the 
escaping of such service by payment of money 
or any other valuable thing as a considera- 
tion for release. The exemptions include all 
officers connected with the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial departments of the United 
States, of the several States, Territories, and 
the District of Columbia; ministers of re- 
ligion; theological students; and all persons 
in the military and naval service of the 
United States. Members of any religious 
sect or organization whose creed forbids its 
members to participate in war shall be ex- 
empted, “but no person so exempted shall be 
exempted from service in any capacity that 
the President shall declare to be non-com- 
batant.” 

The President is given the power to ex- 
clude or discharge from the draft or to draft 
for partial military service only “county and 
municipal officials; custom-house clerks; per- 
sons employed by the United States in the 
transmission of the mails; artificers and 
workmen employed in armories, arsenals and 
navy-yards of the United States, and such 
other persons employed in the service of the 
United States as the President may desig- 
nate; pilots; mariners actually employed in 
sea service of any citizen or merchant within 
the United States; persons engaged in indus- 
tries, including agriculture, found to be nec- 
essary to the maintenance of the military es- 
tablishment or the effective operation of 
military forces or the maintenance of national 
interest during the emergency; those in the 
status with respect to persons dependent upon 
them for support which renders their exclu- 
sion or discharge advisable; and those found 
physically or morally deficient.” If any of 
these causes for exemption ceases to exist the 
exemption or exclusion shall also cease. Not- 
withstanding these exemptions, however, each 
State, etc., in the United States must supply 
its quota of men. 

The registration having been accomplished, 
the next step in the working out of the law. 
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is the matter of applying. the exemptions. 
From the above list of those who fall in the 
exempt classes it will be seen that the Gov- 
ernment does not propose to cripple any of 
the industries necessary for the proper con- 
duct of the war or of the national life. Un- 
officially, it may be said that common sense 


is to be the main guidance of those in charge - 


of the work of exemption. For example, if 
a farmer had four sons it is hardly likely that 
all of them would: be exempt on the ground 
that they followed agriculture. The Presi- 
dent has expressed this thought in his proc- 
lamation in the following words: 


The nation needs each man, not in the 
field that will most pleasure him, but in the 
endeavor that will best serve the common good. 
Thus, though a sharpshooter please to operate a 
trip-hammer for the forging of great guns and 
an expert machinist desires to march with the 
flag, the nation is being served only when. the 
sharpshooter marches and the machinist remains 
at his levers. 


Naturally, many of the exemptions will 
work automatically. But for those who wish 
to apply for exemption two boards of review 
have been created by the law under the di- 
rection of the President. The first of these 
is the Local Board that has charge of the 
registration in each county and one “for ap- 
proximately each 30,000 of population in 
each city of 30,000 population or over.” No 
member of these boards shall be connected 
with the military establishment. Within 
their respective jurisdictions these boards 
shall have the power to hear and determine 
all questions relating to exemption from or 
inclusion in the selective draft. 

As a further protection to the individual 
the President is authorized to establish addi- 
tional boards, one in each Federal Judicial 
District of the United States, consisting of 
such number of citizens, not connected with 
the military establishment, as the President 
may direct. Such District Boards “shall re- 
view on appeal and affirm, modify or reverse 
any decision of any Local Board within that 
district.” The decisions of the District 
Boards shall be final unless ordered other- 
wise by the President. All officials con- 
nected with the registration are liable on 
conviction to imprisonment for not more than 
one year if they makt or be party to making 
any false statement or incorrect registration. 

The exemptions having been applied, the 
remaining names are to be drawn from a 
wheel in the manner made familiar in the 
selection of juries. In view of the fact that 
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the Census Bureau estimates that on July 
1, 1917, there will be in the United States 
10,078,900 males between twenty-one and 
thirty years of age, it will be seen that to 
provide the 500,000 men required for the 
new army to be raised by the method of se- 
lective draft only one man in twenty will be 
chosen to serve with the colors. An idea of 
the number of selective draft eligibles in'some 
of the States may be gathered from these 
figures estimated by the Census Bureau ‘from 
the total number given above. Thus Maine’ 
has 63,000 eligibles; Texas, 420,200. 

The first 500,000 having been selected, 
nothing further will be expected of these 
men until September, according to a state- 
ment made by Secretary Baker of the War 
Department. By the present plan thirty-two 
divisional cantonment camps with accommo- 
dations for 22,000 men at each camp are 
to be provided for the training of these men. 
Twelve of the camps will be situated in the 
new Southeastern Department of the Army, 
six in the Central Department, six in the 
Southern, three in the Western, four in the 
Eastern, and one in the new Northeastern 
Department. 

It must be a part of the record of this 
bill that it contains one section authorizing 
the President “to raise and maintain by vol- 
untary enlistment, to organize and equip not 
to exceed four Infantry Divisions.”” This 
section of the bill was introduced by Senator 
Harding of Illinois, for the express pur- 
pose of permitting ex-President Roosevelt to 
take a division of volunteers to France. Col- 
onel Roosevelt had raised, according to a 
statement given out by his military represen- 
tative, an organization of 180,000 men who 
had been “tentatively recruited,” this being 
exclusive of officers. On the day that he 
signed the Emergency Army bill President 
Wilson issued a statement declining Colonel 
Roosevelt’s offer on the grounds that this 
was not the time “for any action not calcu- 
lated to contribute to the immediate success 
of the war.” This action of President Wil- 
son’s was taken, it is known, under the ad- 
vice of the General Staff. As an alterna- 
tive to this, and to satisfy the public demand 
that American troops shall be sent to the 
battle-fields of France, the President has or- 
dered Major-General John J. Pershing, 
U.S.A., to command a division of Regular 
Army troops which will include a regiment 
from the United States Marine Corps that 
is to go to France at once and which may be 
there by the time these words are read. 






































ONE OF OUR BEST DESTROYERS, THE “ERICSSON” 


(A unit of the first branch of our naval service to engage in active war duty in European waters) 


THE NAVY IS READY 


BY ARTHUR WALLACE DUNN 





on the way over. 


more, their craft look just as fit.” 


with the British fleet in war service. 





“When will you be ready for business?” asked the British commander, as the flotilla 
of United States destroyers arrived off the British shore on May 4. 

“We can start at once,” replied the American commander. “We made preparations 
That is why we are ready.” 

The British commander was astonished at the readiness of the American ships, and 
after a tour of inspection, stated: “They are certainly a fine body of men, and, what's 


It was news to the people of this country to learn last month that some of the vessels 
of our navy had already crossed the Atlantic and were actively engaged in cooperating 
It will also be welcome news to our citizens to 
learn from the following article that the Navy Department has made energetic prepara- 
tions, and that our ships and men are accordingly in a high state of efficiency. 








HE American “first line of defense” is 

prepared for its part in the great war 
upon which the country has embarked. 
While our navy is not as large as could be 
desired, in view of the important work be- 
fore it, it is in a state of efficiency and can 
go into action at a moment’s notice. The 
available ships are all in commission, off- 
cered and manned, and auxiliaries are being 
added as fast as they can be obtained. Be- 
fore war was declared, and while the break 
with Germany was impending, the Navy 
Department and all the officers devoted their 
energy toward preparation, with gratifying 
results. 

When Congress met on April 2 and lis- 
tened to the war address of President Wilson 
the strength of the United States Navy was 
as follows: 

June—4 


In ComMMIssION: 16 battleships; 3 armored 
cruisers; 1 first-class cruiser; 2 second-class cruis- 
ers; 11 third-class cruisers; 58 destroyers; 4 
monitors; 37 submarines; 3 transports; 18 gun- 
boats; 4 supply ships; 20 fuel ships; 7 converted 
yachts; 48 tugs; 7 tenders to torpedo vessels. 

IN COMMISSION IN RESERVE:’ 18 battleships; 6 
armored cruisers; 3 first-class cruisers; 1 second- 
class cruiser; 3 third-class cruisers; 8 destroyers; 
1 torpedo boat; 2 monitors; 2 gunboats. 

In COMMISSION IN ORDINARY: 2 destroyers; 1 
monitor; 3 submarines; 10 torpedo boats. 

All those in reserve and in ordinary have since 
the war began been officered and manned and 
ordered to active service and assigned to various 
divisions of the fleet or utilized for harbor de- 


1 Ships in commission in reserve have from 40 to 50 
per cent of crews aboard and a sufficient number of 
officers and men to form a nucleus for speedily placing 
the ship in full commission, and to have her made 
ready for active service. Many such ships can be sent 
to sea within four or five days. 

2 Ships in commission in ordinary are those manned 
by only a sufiicient number of men to keep them in 
order and to look after the machinery and equipment 
to see that it is not damaged and does not deteriorate. 
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fense. This makes a total of 32 battleships, 9 
armored cruisers, 21 cruisers of other types, 66 
destroyers and 40 submarines, in active service, 
besides the other vessels mentioned. 

UNDER CONSTRUCTION OR AUTHORIZED: 15  bat- 
tleships of the dreadnaught type; 6 battle cruis- 
ers; 13 scout cruisers; 57 destroyers; -101 subma- 
rines; 2 gunboats; 4 fuel ships; 2 transports; 1 
supply ship; 1 hospital ship; 2 ammunition ships; 
3 tenders; 1 repair ship. 

Three years were formerly allowed for 
the construction of a battleship, but since the 
size of the ships has been increased more 
time is necessary. ‘The later contracts have 
allowed thirty-nine months. There was a 
delay in regard to letting contracts for two 
battleships owing to the fact that no bids 
were received within the limit of cost fixed 
by Congress. Finding that he could not get 
the ships constructed in private yards, Secre- 
tary Daniels has ordered their construction 
in United States ship-yards and they are now 
under way. 

~ It is expected that three of the ships now 

under construction will be completed this 
year—one, the New Mexico, was launched 
in April—and that two additional ships will 
be completed next year. These are all of 
the superdreadnaught type. Particular at- 
tention has been given to smaller vessels on 
account of the urgent demand for such craft 
at the beginning of the war. They can be 
turned out in time to do effective work very 
soon, while there has been a necessary delay 
in constructing the larger ships. 

All of the ships on active duty are now 
officered and manned. Provision is being 
made for officers and men for the additional 
ships and boats which are being taken over 
by the Navy for various kinds of duty, as 
scouts, supply ships, transports, motorboat 
scouts, and other auxiliaries. These will be 
officered from the regular Navy, Naval Re- 
serves and Naval Militia, and manned by the 
recruits that have recently been enlisted. 


NEW REBUILDING PROGRAM 


The new rebuilding plan began, after 
some years of comparative stagnation, under 
the lead of Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary 
of the Navy. It was through his influence 
and upon his earnest recommendation that 
the two-battleship program was restored. 
Secretary Daniels favored a larger building 
program and would have had the number 
of battleships doubled, but he was well aware 
that at that time the temper of Congress 
was against any such increase. In fact, Con- 
gress was then opposed to enlarging the Navy 
and but for the influence of the Adminis- 
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tration, and the desire of many members of 
the House to stand with their Administra- 
tion, ‘two battleships would not have been 
authorized. 

Secretary Daniels was able to secure an ad- 
ditional battleship by selling the Idaho and 
Mississippi, out-of-date types, to the govern- 
ment of Greece, with the provision in the 
act of Congress authorizing the sale that the 
proceeds should be used for the construction 
of a first-class battleship. In the following 
session the program for two additional battle- 
ships was followed. 

It was in the Sixty-fourth Congress that 
a tremendous stride was made in the direc- 
tion of increasing the Navy. President Wil- 
son had become an ardent advocate of pre- 
paredness and under the stimulus of his ur- 
gent demands for better defense and the ear- 
nest recommendations of Secretary Daniels 
Congress provided for largely increasing the 
Navy. The House passed a very liberal bill 
in comparison with previous years, and the 
Senate added large increases. The total ap- 
propriation for the Navy that year amount- 
ed to $313,300,555, with authorization of 
10 first-class battleships of the largest type, 6 
battle cruisers, 10 scout cruisers, 58 coast 
submarines, 9 fleet submarines, 50 torpedo- 
boat destroyers and other vessels of various 
types. 

The appropriations in the naval bill of the 
last session of the Sixty-fourth Congress 
amounted to $518,000,000, and provision 
was made for accelerating the construction 
of ships heretofore authorized and the pur- 
chase of ammunition and supplies. 


AIRCRAFT ORDERS PLACED 


The Navy Department has placed orders 
for all the hydroairplanes which American 
manufacturers can produce. Officers of the 
Navy have consulted with officers of the 
British and French missions who have had 
experience in airplanes and aircraft in re- 
gard to their construction with a view to 
securing the most modern types and the very 
best machines as aids to the Navy. 

Dirigibles are also contemplated. Already 
orders have been placed for nine such fighting 
aircraft, and as soon as they are completed 
and tested, so that the type and construction 
are*known to be the best, orders for many 
more will be placed. 

Provision has been made to use the aircraft 
at sea, as the name hydroairplanes indicates. 
These machines must be available to rise and 
alight upon the water as well as to leave and 
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return to the battleships 
where provision has_ been 
made for a limiied number. 
The aircraft will have ac- 
commodations to a greater 
extent, however, upon 
mother ships and tenders de- 
signed and equipped for that 
especial purpose. The Navy 
expects to be fully equipped 
with these scouts of the air 
in a very short time. 


THE MOSQUITO FLEET 
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In the scheme of defense 
for the Atlantic coast there 
have been created eight naval 
districts from Eastport, Maine, to the mouth 
of the Rio Grande in the Galf of Mexico. 
Naturally the big battleships and the most 
effective fighting machines have been kept 
together in one fleet. The defense of the 
coast falls to the smaller craft and the cruis- 
ers. ‘These smaller vessels are often called 
the “mosquito fleet.” This fleet is divided 
and each division is under the commanders 
of a different district, as are other vessels as- 
signed to these districts. ‘The mosquito fleet 
is doing the patrol work of the coast. Each 
district has its submarine chasers, its mine 
sweepers, small motor boats, vessels for har- 
bor work, and many other kinds of boats 
and ships and converted yachts, some of 
which have been voluntarily offered to the 
Navy for service during the war. 

More than 600 privately owned vessels 
have been inspected and 500 found available 
for naval service. In some instances owners 
have attempted to obtain exorbitant prices, 
but the Navy Department will not be held 
up that way. Under the law allowing the 
commandeering of vessels the necessary ships 
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will be obtained at reasonable prices. It is 
expected that 1000 vessels will be acquired 
within a very short time. 

No time has been lost in securing addi- 
tional small boats for the Navy. A large 
number of U-boat chasers have been ordered. 
Some of them are being constructed in the 
New York and New Orleans Government 
navy-yards, while private yards are turn- 
ing out a large number. ‘These boats are - 
built for speed and the only fact made public 
in regard to them is that they are 110 feet 
in length. Five weeks from the time the 
first keels were laid several of these speedy 
submarine chasers were in the water and are 
now equipped for service. 


THE SEIZED GERMAN SHIPS 


The German ships which were in vari- 
ous harbors of the United States at the be- 
ginning of the war have been taken over by 
this Government and will be utilized by the 
Navy Department wherever they can be of 
service, but for the most part they will be 
turned over to the Shipping Board for such 
mercantile uses as may be 
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found necessary. “The two 
German cruisers, which came 
into harbors of the United 
States and were interned, 
have been taken by the Navy 
and are now in service. The 
Eitel Frederick has been re- 
named the DeKalb, and the 
Kron Prinz Wilhelm takes 
the name Steuben, in com- 
pliment to two German offi- 
cers who distinguished them- 
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selves and earned the grati- 
tude of the people of the 
United States by signal 
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assistance rendered during the Revolution. 

It was expected that much time would be 
required to make these ships ready for serv- 
ice, but the DeKalb has been a part of the 
Navy for several weeks. 


PERSONNEL AND PROMOTIONS 


An important feature of the Navy bill 
when the large increase in the building pro- 
gram was adopted was that for an increase 
in the number of enlisted men, making a 
total of 87,000, and at the same time provid- 
ing for officers. by a percentage system, so 
that the number of officers would keep pace 
with the enlisted strength. A system for 
promotion by selection was provided for the 
three highest grades, rear-admiral, captain 
and commander. ‘The personnel law also 
provided for a process of promotion which 
gave younger officers something to look for- 
ward to rather than the hopeless prospect of 
spending twenty years or more of the best 
period in their careers in lower grades, with 
little chance of reaching the higher com- 
mands until they were unfitted for such duty. 
Provision was also made for admirals to com- 
mand the fleets and vice-admirals to com- 
mand divisions. 

Promotion by selection has stimulated the 
service because there is a general demand now 
on the part of officers to go to sea and to get 
the experience and training which will fit 
them for higher commands. In the former 
days an officer could spend his time on shore, 
obtain the best billets, and secure his ad- 
vancement in the regular course of time. 

S sea service and experience are now neces- 
sary, the ambitious officers naturally seek 
duty which will fit them for the commard 
of ships and fleets. 

Promotion by selection may cause charges 
of favoritism, but it is far preferable to the 
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“plucking board” system which caused so 
much criticism before the board was abol- 
ished. Injustice in some instances is bound 
to follow any sort of a system where a few 
men pass upon the merits and qualifications 
of others, but the selective system is sure to 
result in-a flow of promotion and secure 
younger men for active duty in the higher 
grades. 

The personnel legislation also provided for 
doubling the number of chaplains in the 
Navy. This branch of the service had been 
neglected, there having been no increase in 
the number of Navy chaplains in many years. 


> 


PROVIDING MORE OFFICERS 


Since he has been at the head of the Navy 
Department Mr. Daniels has given particu- 
lar attention to the Naval Academy, and 
upon his recommendation Congress has 
doubled the number of midshipmen students 
at that institution in order to provide more 
officers. Heretofore each Senator and Rep- 
resentative designated one student for the 
term of four years; now he designates two; 
while the President appoints ten and the-Sec- 
retary selects twenty-five from the enlisted 
men of the Navy who desire to take the 
academy course and are otherwise qualified. 
To accommodate the large increase of mid- 
shipmen provision has been made for enlar- 
ging the building at Annapolis necessary for 
their housing and instruction. 

The Secretary has been particularly well 
pleased with the results obtained in allowing 
young men to enter the Academy from the 
enlisted ranks. It has encouraged enlist- 
ments of ambitious young men who cannot 
secure an appointment in any other way. 
There are now more than 100 applications 
for designations from the enlisted men. Only 
those who can pass the required examina- 
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tions and are otherwise fitted for entrance 
are admitted. Nor can young men simply 
enlist and apply for appointment to the 
‘Academy. ‘They must spend five months in 
naval training before their applications will 
be received. In order to help these young 
men and others of the enlisted force the Sec- 
retary has introduced a system of schools at 
all shore stations and upon ships where it 
does not interfere with the discipline and . 
training of men for the more important work 
of actual service. There is no distinction be- 
tween the young men appointed from the 
enlisted force and those chosen by other 
methods. All are on an equal footing at the 
Academy. The students do not make any 
discrimination. In fact, the president of the 
class recently graduated was appointed to 
the Academy from the enlisted force. 


TEMPORARY FORCE FOR WAR 


The latest steps in making the Navy 
ready for the important service it may be 
called upon to render during the great war 
were explained: in a recommendation by Sec- 
retary Daniels and favorably acted on 
by Congress last month, to increase the 
enlisted strength of the Navy to 150,000 
men and making a corresponding increase 
in the number of officers, all to be tempo- 
rary or for the duration of the war. The 
increase of officers will be upon the percent- 
age system, the same as that which now gov- 
erns the number of officers in each grade 
based upon the total number of enlisted men. 

The increase in the number of officers 
will be confined for the most part to the 
lower grades of the Navy and temporary ap- 
pointment will be made only in the grades 
of lieutenant, lieuteniant of the junior grade, 
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and ensign. Officers in the two lower grades 
are eligible to advancement by temporary ap- 
pointment in the grade above that which 
they are now serving. Under this law tem- 
porary appointments can be made of war- 
rant officers and other non-commissioned of- 
ficers who have .an especial fitness for. the 
service which will be required. » It is ex- 
pected that commanders and officers of ves- 
sels which may be taken over during the war 
will be made temporary officers of the Navy, 
so that experienced men of the sea will have 
command of the auxiliary ships that may be 
acquired. Officers for temporary appoint- 
ment will be taken also from the Naval 
Militia and Naval Reserve. 

In order to provide additional officers for 
immediate service the class of midshipmen 
which would have been graduated the first 
of June received their commissions in March. 
It is expected that the next class will be 
graduated in a short time, cutting the regu- 
lar course nearly a year. ‘The remaining 
midshipmen will be distributed with the fleet 
during the summer instead of making the 
regular summer cruise. 


SUCCESSFUL RECRUITING 


Secretary Daniels feels particular satisfac- 
tion in the successful recruiting of the Navy. 
The former authorized strength of the Navy 
was 87,000 enlisted men, with authority 
given the President to increase the number 
to 100,657 in time of war. On March 25, 
1917, the number of enlisted men was 61,381. 
April 2, the day President Wilson delivered 
his address to Congress, the number was 
63,140. April 6, the day war was declared, 
the number was 64,680. April 25, just a 
month after vigorous activity for enlistments 
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MARINES PARADING IN FRONT OF ONE OF THEIR BARRACKS 
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began, the number was 81,267, and by the 
middle of May the authorized war strength 
of more than 100,000 men had been reached. 
A law has since been passed authorizing a 
temporary increase of 50,000 men for tem- 
porary war service. It is expected to se- 
cure this additional number by ‘the end of 
June. 

Equally successful has been the recruiting 
for the Marine Corps. Authorization for 
an increase of 13,000 men for temporary 
service was made when the Navy increase 
bill passed, making a total of 30,000 enlisted 
men in that branch of the service. At the 
beginning of the war the Marine Corps 
lacked 2000 of its authorized strength of 
17,000. Since that time not only has the 
additional number been secured, but there 
were 3000 applicants ready to be mustered 
in for the temporary authorization. 

In all increases which have been made in 
the Navy an equal or greater increase in pro- 
portion has been made in the Marine Corps. 
These “‘soldiers of the sea,” as they have been 
called, are commanded by a major-general, 
two brigadier-generals, and other officers ac- 
cording to the number of men. 
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OTHER DEPARTMENTS EFFICIENT 

The other bureaus of the Navy have kept 
pace with the fighting force. The supplies 
for the ships, the equipment, the guns and 
ammunition have all been provided. The 
medical corps has the base hospitals sup- 
plied for a year ahead, and as the enlisted 
force has increased there has been a corre- 
sponding increasé in every department to 
meet the necessities. 

While there is great security felt as to 
the war on the sea—save only as to Ger- 
man submarine menace—because of the pow- 
erful allied fleets of Britain, France, and 
Italy, yet even were the sea fighters of those 
nations not controlling the fleets of Germany 
and Austria, there could be great reliance 
placed upon the Navy of the United States. 
Naval experts have asserted, and no one has 
ever disputed the statement, that “man for 
man, ship for ship, gun for gun, the United 
States Navy is the equal of any in the world.” 
That is true now as we enter upon the war. 
It attests the efficiency of the Navy Depart- 
ment and the officers and the men who man 
the ships of the great fleet which is now 
guarding American interests on the sea. 
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AMERICA’S WAR TAXES 


BY CHARLES F. SPEARE 


E have not yet in this country reached 

that state of financial necessity where 

a tax on windows is probable or where toll 
must be taken from the salt of the sea. 
However, the tax is to be a constantly in- 
creasing item of government revenue. Be- 
fore the bill to raise $1,800,000,000 had been 
agreed on by Congress the prospect was held 
forth of a tax next year double this amount 
and at this writing it has suddenly been dis- 
covered that possibly $2,245,000,000 will 
~ be required as the taxable portion of a year’s 
expense calculated at above six billion dollars. 
No country has ever had the boldness or 
been supported by enough tangible wealth to 
permit the imposition of the former amount 
of taxation on its people at one time. The per 
capita tax is about $18. Of the total the 
contribution by incomes and excess business 
profits will be $840,000,000, or over 45 per 
cent. of the whole. The earnings of trans- 
portation on freight and passengers and on 
express matter will provide $170,000,000, 
or about 10 per cent.; those of the distillers 
and brewers, $150,000,000. The share to be 
paid in by the producers and users of auto- 
mobiles is $80,000,000, and another $80,- 
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000,000 is to be levied on admissions to en- 
tertainments, on musical instruments, on 
one’s club dues and even on one’s favorite 
style of niblick or brassie (the “implements” 
of golf, as described by a Southern Repre- 
sentative). Jewelry, perfumes and cosmet- 
ics are expected to produce $12,000,000 and 
proprietary medicines $8,500,000. : 

It will cost 50 per cent. more to send 
letters by post than it used to and economy 
in correspondence via the postal card is to be 
limited. Increased postal revenue is put 
down at $90,000,000. Every time one turns 
on the gas to cook breakfast, or the electric 
switch to light up the house or run the vac- 
uum cleaner, or uses the telephone, or sends 
a telegram, the tax gatherer smiles, for this 
means another $40,000,000 for his year’s 
budget. if he has reckoned correctly. 

Then there is the smoking habit and those 
2,500,000,000 cigarettes consumed in the 
March quarter of 1917. This habit is to be 
taxed $65,000,000 if persisted in. As war is 
said to make people nervous and as 50 per 
cent. more cigarettes were smoked in the first 
three months of this year than last year it is 
probable that a greater sum even than cal- 
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culated will be exacted from the admirers of 
Lady Nicotine. Finally, all articles on the 
free list are to be taxed 10 per cent., and all 
these on the dutiable list increased 10 per 
cent. When we sit down over our coffee 
or tea and try to discover what the whole 
business means and how we are to pay. the 
tax we are informed that tea and coffee 
must bear their part of-the war cost, too, and 
that on what we eat and what we wear and 
on other things we think we need taxes 
aggregating $200,000,000 have been imposed 
in the form of duties, and that we must 
pay them or go without. 

The present generation of native Ameri- 
cans knows very little about taxation. We 
have been a fortunate people in this respect. 
The very large dose of taxes that is now 
being administered is hard to swallow. It 
makes us gag. But it will go down. The 
thought is worse than the fact. The Amer- 
ican trader has been asked to pay a 16 per 
cent. tax on his excess profits, while his 
British ally is paying 80 per cent. without 
a whimper. It is estimated that the busi- 
ness and professional profits in the United 
States in 1916 were about $11,000,000,000, 
including income from investments. The 
income tax proposed, therefore, is less than 
8 per cent. on total income, while the full 
tax of $1,800,000,000 is less than 17 per cent. 
of all incomes and profits. Far greater bur- 
dens were carried in the Civil War days. 
Present taxables placed on a Civil War basis 
would realize a much larger sum than is pro- 
posed. If a man went out in a rainstorm 
in 1865 he lifted an umbrella that had been 
taxed as a whole and then taxed in every 
_individual part even to the elastic band and 
the rubber of which it was made and the 
button to which it was attached. A study 
of the economics of those times shows that 
taxation was very much more severe than 
is now proposed and that it fastened itself 
on nearly every form of business or domestic 
necessity. The present policy is to make the 
large increments of wealth and the luxuries 
pay the greatest proportion and to add just as 
little burden to the householder struggling 
with a record cost of living as is practicable 
or patriotic. 

With small thought then of a war with 
Germany Congress last summer enacted leg- 
islation that increased taxes by $200,000,000. 
The purpose of this was to meet government 
deficits without issuing bonds. Nearly all of 
the increase was laid on business profits and 
on incomes. The normal income tax was 
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advanced from 1 to 2 per cent. without chan- 
ging the exemption levels of $3000 for un- 
married and $4000 for married persons. The 
maximum surtax was 13 per cent. on in- 
comes over $2,000,000. It has been argued 
since the income tax was initiated that a 
greater proportion of wage-earners should 
contribute to it. A war emergency gives 
occasion for lowering the minimum to $1000 
and $2000, respectively, with the present 
normal tax of 2 per cent. raised to 4 per 
cent. As it is to be the unmarried produ- 
cer of a $2000 income will pay the Govern- 
ment $40 a year, against a $20 tax under 
the original law on a $5000 income, and 
$40 tax on the same income under the pre- 
vailing law. The surtax, which began above 
$20,000 in the first and revised laws, now 
starts with incomes of $5000. From $5000 
to $7500 the additional tax is 1 per cent. 
and a further 1 per cent. for every $2500 up 
to $15,000 when it has reached 4 per cent. 
on $2000 plus the normal tax of 4 per cent. 
On amounts from $15,000 to $20,000 the 
surtax is 5 per cent. and as follows up to the 
maximum in excess of $2,000,000: 
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INCOMES AND INHERITANCES 


An income-tax chart compiled by the Na- 
tional City Company of New York, and 
just off the press, visualizes the tax situation 
from the standpoint of what was formerly 
paid and what is now demanded of the 
income-producer. The amounts are only car- 
ried here up to $100,000, as this fully shows 


the practical workings of the new law. 
TOTAL TAX 
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Bills reported Pres- 

Ways & Means __ ent Original 
Committee Law Law Income 
$40 “i a $3,000 
80 as vA 4,000 
120 $20 $10 5,000 
395 120 60 10,000 
770 220 110 15,000 
1,220 320 160 20,000 
1,770 470 260 25,000 
2,320 620 360 30,000 
2,870 770 460 35,000 
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TOTAL TAX 
Bills reported Pres- ; 
Original 


Ways & Means ent 
Committee Law Law Income 
$3,420 $920 $560 $40,000 
4,120 1,120 660 45,000 
4,820 1,320 760 50,000 
5,520 1,520 910 55,000 . 
6,220 1,720 1,060 60,000 
7,120 1,970 1,210 65,000 
8,020 2,220 1,360 70,000 
8,920 2,470 1,51¢ 75,000 
9,820 2,720 1,710 80,000 
10,920 3,020 1,910 85,000 
12,020 3,320 2,110 90,000 
13,120 3,620 2,310 95,000 
14,220 3,920 2,510 100,000 


The Lenroot schedule raises the surtax 
from 8 to 10 per cent. on incomes between 
$40,000 and $60,000 and so up to 45 per 
cent. above $1,000,000, and imposes a max- 
imum of 68 per cent. The retroactive tax 
on incomes of 1916 demands that after pay- 
ing this tax in June one-third of it will have 
to be paid again in September. 

It will be noticed that the possessor of a 
$5000 income with a $4000 exemption now 
pays twelve times as much as he did in 1914, 
the holder of a $10,000 income about six 
and a half times more, while the $20,000 
income has had its tax multiplied eight times, 
that of $40,000 a little over six times and 
that the latter is about the proportion of in- 
crease up to $100,000. In other words, 
while the maximum surtax has been greatly 
enlarged, the comparatively small incomes, 
being numerically the most important, have 
the greatest percentage of increased payment 
to make of all. Suggestions toward making 
the surtax from $5000 to $7500 2 per cent. 
instead of 1 per cent. and the maximum 68 
per cent. have been heard. 

The tax on inheritances, advanced very 
freely last year, has been further increased 
from one-half of 1 per cent. up to 15 per 
cent. and the exemption lowered from 
$50,000 to $25,000. The impost from 
$25,000 to $50,000 is 1 per cent. 


THE TAXING OF BUSINESS 


At the time this is written (May 18) 
delegations from all classifications of trade 
the country over are pleading their case be- 
fore Congress. Each in his turn claims that 
the tax as proposed lies between him and 
solvency. The moving-picture interests were 
told that if they could afford to pay Charlie 
Chaplin $1,000,000 a year and Mary Pick- 
ford more than the combined salaries of the 
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United States Senate they ought to be able 
to contribute a modest share to the cause 
of democracy. 

Maiority Leader Kitchin, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, said the bill 
could not stand up except on an emergency 
basis, and that he would vote for it “with 
his eyes shut.” The tax on profits will cost 
the United States Steel Corporation possibly 
$50,000,000 more than in 1916. This is 
only the estimated net revenue of the month 
of May. The automobile manufacturers 
claim that the tax and the higher cost of 
steel, rubber, etc., will drive them out of 
business, but the fact is that the Ford Com- 
pany, last year, earned 75 per cent. of the 
tax proposed on all automobile profits. On 
electric power, jewelry, cosmetics, drugs, 
telephone calls and telegrams the average tax 
is 5 per cent. On freight and express ship- 
ments and passenger fares and club dues it 
is 10 per cent. The rate on insurance poli- 
cies has tentatively been fixed at 18 cents 
per $100. In a large degree it is the luxu- 
ries or “near” luxuries that have been made 
to carry the pay-as-you-go part of the war 
financial program. In any further legisla- 
tion this policy is likely to be maintained 
even with an ever-widening area for the tax- 
gatherer to cover. 


WILL GOVERNMENT BONDS ESCAPE? 


One field that may have to be covered 
eventually is that of taxes on Government 
bonds. ‘There is a strong agitation for this 
among the brightest students of economy in 
the United States. Their claim is that the 
very wealthy can dispose of their present 
securities, which are taxable, and purchase 
tax-exempt Government issues and so realize 
an average income of 51% to 6 per cent. The 
Government loses all of the tax which its 
bonds would produce and the small inves- 
tor is the sufferer. There is in the country 
over $12,000,000,000 of property belonging 
to charitable and other institutions which 
pays no tax. With the municipal, State, and 
Government bonds that will be outstanding 
when the present loan is floated, another 
$10,000,000,000 will be exempt from taxes, 
or in all over $20,000,000,000, which is 10 
per cent. of the estimated wealth of the 
United States. In a long war some effort 
will have to be made, and undoubtedly will 
be found, to make this large proportion pay 
its right share of the cost of our military and 
naval establishments. 
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COUNCIL OF SOLDIERS’ DEPUTIES IN SESSION IN THE DUMA, PETROGRAD 
(The Russian army of fifteen million men, formerly bereft of political rights, is now represented in the great 
law-making body by common soldiers. Note the large frame behind the rostrum from which the great por- 
trait of the Czar has been removed and the new type of faces seen in the Duma meeting) 
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RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS WITH RED FLAG BEARING INSCRIPTION “DOWN WITH THE MONARCHY 
AND LONG LIVE DEMOCRACY: LONG LIVE THE REPUBLIC” 
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RUSSIA IN THE THROES OF 
- RE-BIRTH 


BY ISAAC DON. LEVINE 


(Author of “The Russian Revolution” ) 


O understand the seemingly puzzling 
events in the new Russia since the 
revolution last March, it is necessary to bear 
in mind one cardinal fact which was. dis- 
closed only recently. And this is that the 
Russian Revolution was not the work of 
the Duma and the upper classes, but wholly 
of the labor masses. 

This was, not made clear by the Petrograd 
correspondents at the time of the upheaval. 
On the other hand, they tried to convey the 
idea: that the Duma was the ring-leader of 
the revolt. This impression became so deeply 
rooted that the minds of the world were ut- 
terly confused by the developments of April 
and May. 


LABOR’S INITIATIVE IN THE REVOLUTION 


Here are the revised facts about the re- 
volt: Demonstrations occurred in Petrograd 
the first week in March. The government 
of Protopopoff, Minister of the Interior, pro- 
voked the masses to further excesses in order 
to spread unrest and create a basis for a 
separate peace. When the demonstrations 
first occurred the workers said: ‘This is not 
a Zabastovka, but a Protopovka,” which 
meant: ‘This is not a strike, but a trap of 
Protopopoff.” However, the continued provo- 
cations of the police drove more and more 
workers into the ranks of the strikers. 

On March 10, when the strike assumed 
the proportions of a general movement, the 
leaders of the various secret Socialist and 
revolutionary organizations met in conference 
with several labor chiefs, to have control of 
the strike. A temporary Council of Labor 
Deputies, such as had directed the revolution 
of 1905, was formed. This council placed 
itself immediately in charge of the spreading 
revolutionary tide, of course, without know- 
ing whither this tide would carry it. In 1905 
the Council had been swept into jail and Si- 


beria. The Council of 1917 was ready for 


the same fate. 4 


THE DUMA’S PART 


While this was going on, the Duma was 
in session. Fiery speeches were being made. 
The government was denounced from every 
quarter. But the Duma remained’ inactive: 
The Duma was rather sure that any attempt 
at revolution would be crushed by the po- 
lice. As Paul Miliukoff said, when informed 
of the first revolutionary outbreaks: “The 
revolution will be crashed in a: quarter’ of 
an hour.” The Duma watched, :with feat 
for Russia and the Allies in its heart, the ex- 
panding wave of rebellion. 

The only revolutionary act of the Duma 
was its refusal to be dissolved after the Im- 
perial decree calling for its dissolution was 
issued. When the revolution was at its height 
—a vast throng of rebel soldiers and -work- 
ers marched to the Duma to find out where 
it stood. After that, the-Duma formed on 
its own initiative a Committee of Safety. But 
all the time there was a labor council in 
charge of the revolution though the world 
was informed only of the Duma’s Committee. 

The Duma and Council then conferred 
and decided upon a Provisional Government: 
The Council’s stand was not to participate 
in any government till the Constituent As- 
sembly met. Meanwhile, the Duma pulled 
all the time to “the right.” The Council 
and the masses wanted the abolition of the 
monarchy, but the Duma decided to make 
Russia a Constitutional Monarchy. Whe: 
Milyukoff announced to the waiting multi- 
tudes that Czar Nicholas would be deposed, 
there were cheers; but when he added that 
the Czarevitch would be retained and Grand 


. Duke Michael made regent—there were 


cries: ‘Again the Romanoffs! Down with 


the Monarchy!” 
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The masses, therefore, found themselves 
early dissatisfied with the Duma. Through 
their Council they urged the ending of the 
monarchy altogether, and succeeded. 


WCRK ‘OF THE COUNCIL OF LABOR DEPUTIES 


The labor class awoke to find that after 
it had originated and brought to a successful 
conclusion one of the most remarkable revo- 
lutions in history, the power was really taken 
out of its hands by the Duma—a liberal body, 
but not radical enough to satisfy the revolu- 
tionists. The latter grew suspicious of the 
Provisional Government. ‘The Council of 
Labor Deputies, combined with those of the 
soldiery, issued appeals to the masses to be 
on guard lest “the conquests of the revolu- 
tion” be wrested from their hands. Intoxi- 
cated by the sudden rush of freedom, the So- 
cialists composing the Council imagined that 
the millennium was at hand; that a revolu- 
tion in Germany was imminent; that univer- 
sal peace was, therefore, a matter of days; 
and that a new social order for humanity 
was about to be inaugurated. 

The Council’s function was to preserve the 
“conquests of the revolution” till the Con- 
stituent Assembly, elected on the basis of di- 
rect, equal and universal suffrage should 
meet. It was a laudable function. The 
Council’s insistence on the abolition of the 
monarchy will be remembered in history as 
a great and glorious achievement. But still 
the “conquests of the revolution” is a rather 
uncertain term, which cannot be defined with 
exactitude. This resulted in many compli- 
cations, mainly springing from foreign rather 
than internal policies. 


INTERNAL RECONSTRUCTION 


The internal policies certainly presented a 
remarkable record. Independently or under 
pressure of the Council, the Provisional Gov- 
ernment began the reconstruction of Russia 
as soon as the old régime fell. <A political 
amnesty freed more than a hundred thousand 
prisoners and exiles in Siberia. Finland re- 
gained her autonomy; the Jews were fully 
emancipated; the Poles were promised inde- 
pendence ; Armenia’s restoration was pledged ; 
while the Lithuanians and Ukrainians were 
promised autonomy. The Czar’s and Grand 
Duke’s estates were confiscated. Many radi- 
cal labor laws were enacted, including an 
eight-hour working day. The police were su- 
perseded by militia. The peasants were prom- 
ised the land. Naturally, all the promises 
relating to fundamental legislation will be 
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carried out only by the Constituent Assem- 
bly. The army was reorganized on a more 
democratic basis. In a word—all essential 
reforms were promulgated promptly and 
through the preper channels. 


DIVISION ON FOREIGN POLICY 


But differences soon developed between the 
Council and the Provisional Government on 
matters relating to foreign policy. First, the 
Council was convinced that a_ revolution 
could be engendered in Germany through the 
Allies’ restatement of their war aims in ac- 
cordance with President Wilson’s declara- 
tion last January in his famous Senate speech 
that all peoples should have the right to settle 
their own fortunes and destinies. The French 
Socialists, it will be recalled, made a similar 
demand on their government soon after 
President Wilson’s address. ‘The Russian 
Socialists in the Council believed that once 
the Allies came out with such a statement, 
renouncing annexations and indemnities, that 
German proletariat would rise, overthrow 
the Hohenzollerns, and bring about the end 
of the world slaughter. 

Certainly there was nothing dangerous 
about their proposed experiment. But a 
couple of episodes occurred which lent to 
their demands a complexion that seemed dis- 
turbing to the world. First there was the 
case of Nikolai Lenin, the noted Socialist 
leader, who returned to Russia from Switzer- 
land via Germany, and who is an extreme 
radical. Lenin’s view is that the war is an 
imperialistic affair; that the proletariat of 
the world will suffer as much from British 
capitalism as from Prussianism; and that con- . 
sequently its interest demand peace, peace at 
any price, so that it can devote itself to a 
European social revolution. Lenin’s point 
of view was not understood by the Petro- 
grad, foreign correspondents, and they pro- 
ceeded to paint him as a German agent, 
which irritated even his opponents. 

A word or two may be said at this junc- 
ture of the Russian attitude toward the 
British after the revolution. The British 
showed little rejoicing at the fall of Czarism, 
regarding the revolution only from the point 
of view of its effect on the war. The British 
press also shed crocodile tears over the fate of 
Czar Nicholas, whom the Russian democracy 
considered a despot. Some of the leading 
London papers described the revolutionists 
as anarchists and outlaws. This British stu- 
pidity could have had but one effect on the 
Russian radical masses. The latter felt irri- 
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tated against Britain for her treatment of 
Ireland, and for her former agreement with 
Czarism for aggressive purposes, as in the 
case of Persia. ‘This created a fertile soil for 
Lenin’s peace propaganda. 


A SEPARATE PEACE NEVER IN VIEW 


Misinformed correspondents and German 
agents spread the legend that the new Russia 
was ready to conclude a separate peace. But 
this was at no time true. There never was 
any danger of such an occurrence. Lenin 
and his followers were from the very begin- 
ning in the minority. The President of the 
Council of Labor and Soldiers’ Deputies, 
Tcheidze, declared soon after Lenin’s arrival 
in Petrograd that he would be absorbed by 
the new Russia. It was a remarkable pre- 
diction, and came true within a few weeks. 
Lenin lost followers by the thousand. The 
Russian masses, like the British and French 
masses, desired universal peace on certain 
radical conditions, but no separate peace un- 
der any circumstances. 

One cannot emphasize too much the state- 
ment contained in the preceding sentence. It 
explains in a nutshell the real stand of the 
Council and its activities. Thus the first 
Milyukoff incident occurred on account of 
the Council’s attitude toward peace. Paul 
Milyukoff, Foreign Minister in the Provi- 
sional Government, had always favored Rus- 
sia’s acquisition of the Dardanelles and Con- 
stantinople. In April he made a statement 
to that effect to a newspaper correspondent. 
This caused violent opposition, since the 
masses and its Council wanted no annexa- 
tions. The rest of the Cabinet hastened to 
announce that Milyukoff spoke for himself, 
and not for the Government, thus averting 
a Crisis. 

But the wedge was already driven between 
the Council and the Cabinet. The former 
felt that Milyukoff stood in the way of a 
German revolution, and did not express the 
will of the majority of the people, which un- 
doubtedly was true. The Council, there- 
fore, assumed a more watchful attitude than 
ever toward the Provisional Government. At 
the same time it began to exercise authority 
of its own, thus creating a duality of power. 
A national congress of all the Councils of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies,. held in 
Petrograd in the middle of April, adopted 
among others, the following resolution: 

The Congress calls upon the revolutionary de- 


mocracy of Russia, rallying around the Council, 
to be ready to vigorously suppress any attempt 
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by the Government to elude the control of de- 
mocracy or to renounce the carrying out of its 
pledges. 


THE FOREIGN MINISTER OPPOSED 


Two weeks later the Council found in an 
act of Milyukoff an “attempt by the Govern- 
ment to elude the control of democracy.” 
The Foreign Minister, in transmitting to the 
Allies the Government’s earlier repudiation 
of all annexations and indemnities, said: 
“The Provisional Government will 
maintain a strict regard for its engagements 
with the Allies of Russia.” This caused a 
storm. What those engagements were was 
unknown, but that they provided for Rus- 
sia’s acquisition of the Dardanelles was di- 
vulged last year by Premier Trepoff. The 
Council demanded an explanation of the Pro- 
visional Government. ‘The revolutionary 
masses, incited by extremists and German 
agents, were turbulent. For a day or two 
Petrograd was the scene of some very dra- 
matic events. There were cries of “Down 
with Milyukoff! Down with the Provisional 
Government!’ Another revolution was in 
the air. 

Fortunately, the Council had full control 
of the situation. Its orders were obeyed by 
the populace. Paul Milyukoff himself cour- 
ageously came out to defend his stand. He 
found many supporters in the crowds. It 
became clear to the Council that on its de- 
cision the fate of Russian freedom hinged ; 
that civil war was inevitable in case it voted 
lack of confidence in the Provisional Govern- 
ment; and the radical council voted, by a 
small majority, it is true, its support of the 
Government. 


DEMORALIZATION IN THE ARMY 


At the same time, early in May, a serious 
condition developed in the Russian army as a 
result of the Socialist peace agitation. The 
soldiers, carried away by beautiful dreams, 
began to fraternize with the Germans. Disci- 
pline was rapidly declining. The authorities 
were powerless. Only the Council of Depu- 
ties had influence over most of the soldiers. 
And the Council was obviously not in full 
harmony with the Provisional Government. 
It even adopted a resolution calling for an 
international Socialist Conference for the 
purpose of forcing the Allies to restate their 
war aims and of bringing about universal 
peace. The rank and file of the army inter- 
preted this as complete license to act without 
restraint. This afforded the Germans an op- 
portunity to withdraw large forces from the 
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eastern front to the western during last month. 

The demoralization increased so rapidly 
that General Korniloff, the man who ar- 
rested the Czarina, resigned from the post 
of Petrograd commandant, protesting that 
the Council was interfering with his duties. 
The popular hero, General Brusiloff, and 
General Gurko had requested to be relieved 
of their offices, warning against the disin- 
tegration threatening the army. 

The Provisional Government had invited 
the Council to participate in the Cabinet and 
end the duality of authority, but the Socialist 
Council by a majority of one rejected the 
proposal. The situation grew desperate. The 
Council had the power and influence, but re- 
fused responsibility. The Government had 
all the responsibility but lacked power. War 
Minister Gutchkoff resigned in protest. The 
Socialist Minister of Justice Kerensky made 
a passionate appeal to the people, declaring 
he wished he had died two months before, 
when the revolution was still a beautiful 
dream, rather than witness the reality of 
Russian freedom. He addressed bitter words 
to the democracy, asking if free Russians 
are serfs in need of a master’s whip or citi- 
zens realizing their responsibility. The masses 
and the Council then awoke. 


A COALITION CABINET 


A coalition cabinet was now decided upon 
by the Council by a large majority. Paul 
Milyukoff resigned as Foreign Minister to 
give way to M. I. Terestchenko, who held 
the post of Minister of Finance. Prince 
George E. Lvoff remained Premier and Min- 
ister of the Interior. Minister of Justice 
Kerensky became Minister of War. Several 
new Ministries were created for the Social- 
ists. Victor Tchernoff, a leader in the So- 
cial-Revolutionary party, became Minister of 
Agriculture, while A. Shingaroff, who had 
held that post, was slated for the Ministry 
of Finance. Skobeloff, Vice-President of the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Depu- 
ties, entered the Cabinet. Altogether about 
six or seven Socialists became members of 
the Government in a total of thirteen or 
fourteen. 

The transfer of the patriotic and socialis- 
tic Minister of Justice, A. F. Kerensky, to 
the post of War Minister was a fortunate 
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stroke. The masses and the army idolize 
Kerensky. A visit of his to the front will 
do a great deal toward the restoration of 
the military organization and its fighting 
spirit. His knowledge of military affairs is, 
to be sure, very negligible. But his passion- 
ate love for the people may prove more of a _ 
motive power in the present circumstances 
than actual business experience. One of the 
first effects of Kerensky’s assuming the office 
of War Minister was the return of Generals 
Brusiloff and Gurko to their posts. Michael 
I. Trestchenko, the successor of Milyukoff 
in the Foreign Office, is only thirty-two years 
old, but possesses enormous energy. He is 
one of the wealthiest men in Russia, his 
estates being worth about 60,000,000 
rubles. His father was one of the leading 


‘sugar manufacturers in Europe, and _ per- 


haps the most generous philanthropist in all 
Russia. 

During the present war, Terestchenko has 
been Vice-President of. the War Industries 
Mobilization Committee, of which the re- 
signed War Minister Guchoff was president. 
This committee was one of the leading social 
factors in the rehabilitation of the army after 
the military disasters of 1915. The new For- 
eign Minister was also a member of the 
Southwestern Zemstvo Union with the head- 
quarters in Kieff. Terestchenko’s political 
creed-is not very different from that of his 
distinguished predecessor in the Foreign Of- 
fice, Paul Milyukoff. 

This new Coalition Cabinet means one 
power and one authority in Russia. It means 
the end of uncertainty. While disagreements 
between the opposing factions are yet likely 
to occur, there is certainly no reason to de- 
spair of Russia. The Russian radicals have 
proved that they are not insane fanatics. They 
can risé to the demands of the hour. The 
new Russia to-day holds out nothing but 
bright promises. She stands for very defi- 
nite things, and if they can only be under- 
stood, it will become clear that to think of 
Russia in terms of anarchy is nothing short 
of a crime. Considering the vast changes 
wrought in her organism, Russia is behaving 
very well indeed. And those who know her 
feel that she will yet lead the world to true 
democracy, humanity, justice, and a higher 
civilization. 
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FRENCH RAILWAY TROOPS REPAIRING MAIN LINE NEAR THE BATTLE FRONT 


RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION 
IN WAR 


BY HERBERT T. WADE 


INCE the declaration of war by the 

United States, one of the most striking 
evidences of hostilities in everyday life has 
been the presence of armed military guards 
on railway property, especially in the vicinity 
of bridges, tunnels, power houses, junctions, 
signal stations, terminals, etc. 

Not only must the railway systems of the 
United States be maintained for ordinary 
commerce, but constantly must they be ready 
for operating at their greatest efficiency for 
any and all schemes of mobilization, concen- 
tration, and defense, not to mention the ac- 
tual transport of munitions and supplies to 
the seaboard for shipment to America’s allies 
in Europe, or for similar military purposes. 

Both the General Staff of the army and 
American railway officials have learned much 
from the experience of Europe and have 





1The author is under obligation in connection with 
some of the statements following to the particularly 
informing European correspondence of the Railway 
Age Gazette. 


worked out a solution of the problem adapted 
to American conditions. Realizing the mili- 
tary importance of transportation, and at the 
same time that in times of peace in the 
United States it is in the hands of operating 
officials specially and skilfully trained, a Spe- 
cial Committee on National Defense has 
been formed by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, under the direction of Mr. Fairfax 
Harrison, president of the Southern Rail- 
way, so that in behalf of the Government all 
the railways of the United States for mili- 
tary purposes may be handled as one system 
by the most skilful operating officials. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERS IN FRANCE 


Furthermore, as regards the actual offen- 
sive part to be taken by America, it is inter- 
esting to note that the first orders issued for 
the mobilization of troops to proceed to Eu- 
rope, provided for the raising of nine regi- 
ments of engineers for railroad work. Re- 
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cruiting for. these regiments has taken place 
‘at New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Atlanta, San Fran- 
cisco, and Philadelphia. The commanding 
officers have been selected from the Corps of 


Engineers, United States Army,’ and the 


other officers for the most part from the 
Engineer Officers’ Reserve Corps, and in- 
clude both engineers and operating officials. 
The enlisted men are, for the most part, rail- 
way workers and mechanics, who have en- 
listed for the period of the war and are not 
subject to draft. 

' That these men and their equipment will 
be needed is demonstrated from the fact that 
the British army already has constructed 
some 4200 miles of railway in the war. The 
plan proposed is for the American engineer 
regiments to continue the work the British 
and French have been doing at and near the 
battle front. S. M. Felton, president of 
the Chicago Great Western, has been 
serving as adviser to General Black, Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, and the 
new organizations are being formed dis- 
tinctly on a construction and operating basis. 
There is one motive-power regiment, three 
operating regiments, and five construction 
regiments. 


STATE CONTROL 


Of course in Continental Europe the rail- 
ways, if not state-owned, are absolutely un- 
der government control for military pur- 
poses both in war and peace, and especially in 
Germany all public business is in the hands 
of trained and experienced administrators, 
who, in the case of the railways, must on the 
outbreak of war instantly fit in with the 
long-prepared plans of the Military Railway 
Administration. Likewise in France one 
saw a somewhat similar, though less highly 
organized, condition of affairs, of which pre- 
vious to the war a notable example was fur- 
nished when, in 1910, Premier Briand pre- 
vented a great industrial catastrophe threat- 
ened by a strike of railway employees by 
summoning to the colors as reserves all rail- 
way employees for three weeks’ training. 

In the present war it was not until after 
the French army had successfully applied it- 
self to railway problems that M. Briand 
was able to speak early in 1916 with enthu- 
siasm of the fact that its solution afforded 
hopes of winning the war. He stated in a 
speech at Rome in February, 1916, before 
the Italian Senators and Deputies that one 
reason that the Allied powers would win was 
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because of the reorganization and perfection 
of the means of transportation. 


HALF A MILLION SOLDIERS GUARDING TRACK 


Beyond. all things the present war has been 
a railway war. Not only have vast armies 
had to be munitioned and supplied on a scale 
hitherto undreamt of, but vast bodies of men 
have: had,to be transported to different: parts 
of the same battle front or to another theater 
of operations safely and expeditiously.. Not 
only have existing systems to be maintained 
in the best of operating conditions, but’ new 
lines have had to be built for strategic Tea- 
sons, while temporary narrow-gauge roads 
have been laid in large numbers for the dis- 
tribution of supplies, the transport of muni- 
tions to the trenches and in the building of 
various forms of defensive work, 

Even at some distant point from the front 
the work of a single explosive mine or bomb 
might impair the forwarding of fresh troops 
or needed supplies and prove disastrous be- 
yond measure. Consequently to-day in Eu- 
rope at least half a million soldiers are en- 
gaged solely in protecting railway track, so 
that there is an average of about five men for 
each mile. 

Scattered among the railway employees in 
Europe are spies and detectives, working to 
frustrate any plot to damage the right-of- 
way or its structures, or to cause train 
wrecks. Such protection naturally has sug- 
gested in this country a corresponding field 
of action for home-defense leagues. 


WAR-TIME OPERATION OF RAILWAYS 


After the protection of the railways must 
be considered their operation, and France 
offers an interesting and striking example, as 
so much of the war has been fought on her 


_ soil and the railways have figured strategic- 


ally and tactically both in defense and at- 
tack. Located originally for commercial ad- 
vantage, the French railways embraced in six 
leading systems radiating from Paris have 
more than demonstrated their strategic 
worth.. These six lines, with some 25,000 
miles of track, through the agency of a 
seventy-five-mile connecting line surrounding 
Paris at an average distance of about ten 
miles and known as Le Grand Ceinture, can 
be linked up together and absolute inter- 
communication established. This belt line, 
built after the Franco-Prussian war of 1870- 
71, when the military importance of railways 
Was so apparent to both Germany and 
France, was aided by a government subsidy 
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and was built with an excellent road-bed and 
the heaviest of steel rails. Of minor impor- 
tance commercially, it has proved all-impor- 
tant in the handling of military traffic and 
thousands of troop trains and trucks laden 
with the heaviest ordnance from Le Creusot 
have passed over it. Over it have gone 
troops from the South of France direct to 


the battle zones in the North, and British — 


troops from across the Channel, while inter- 
changes of troops at the battlefront have 
been made repeatedly. 

Through this and other agencies the va- 
rious railways of France have been operated 
as a whole to great advantage, and Paris as 
a center of troops and munitions has been 
a very favorable location both for concentra- 
tion and distribution. Thus in the early part 
of the war the concentration of troops to 
protect Paris was readily accomplished and 
again for the defense of Verdun an equally 
advantageous distribution of troops was ef- 
fected. But the French railway system has 
meant far more than the mere movement of 
troops as tactical conditions demanded. Here 
was an army of some 4,000,000 men con- 
centrated along a line 600 miles long and 
perhaps twenty miles deep on an average. 
Such a host daily requires some 25,000 tons 
of rations, of which 1,000,000 quarts of 
wine is but a single item. ‘To move these 
supplies requires much rolling stock and one 
line alone employs daily over 3500 cars a 
day for army transportation. When the 
shipments arrive at the front 100,000 auto- 
mobile trucks and 600,000 wagons are re- 
quired for their distribution. 

An early lesson of the Fourth Bureau of 
the French War Department, in charge of 
transportation, was that modern conditions 
had rendered obsolete all the older regula- 
tions and data in this field, and accordingly 
a most efficient system of transportation has 
been worked out. At twenty different cen- 
ters situated from about 50 ‘to 100 miles 
from the front at points where there are ex- 
tensive freight yards and track facilities 
there have been located stations-magasins 
(central supply stations). To these stations- 
magasins at centers strategically accessible 
from the seaboard, are forwarded supplies 
and munitions from abroad or from the 
colonies, as well as from the uninvaded lands. 

The work here is divided into four sec- 
tions, as follows: commissary, artillery, en- 
gineer corps, and hospital service, ~- Each 
center daily must send forward supplies for 
a certain number of men, usually from 50;- 
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000 to 100,000 or more, 40 cars being re- 


quired for the daily commissary supplies of 
one army corps. ‘These stations are impor- 
tant storage and freight centers, one typical 
example having a permanent soldier popula- 
tion of 1800: railroad men, bakers, carpen- 
ters, engineer troops, etc. There are eight 
tracks, each 1600 feet long, which accammo- 
date the freight trains loaded and made up 
daily. The loading of these cars has been 
reduced to more than a science. The sup- 
plies for the various parts of the line are 
loaded together, the bulky articles being 
placed in one car and the smaller articles in 
another. Each car is labelled properly and a 
bill of contents made out before the trains 
are sent forward. The trains proceed to the 
gares regulatrices (regulating stations), 
where there is a classification such as is done 
at an American freight center, and new 
trains made up which are sent to the va- 
rious gares de ravitaillement, located as con- 
veniently near the front as possible, perhaps 
but five to fifteen miles distant. At these 
points the cars are dropped as required, and 


‘there are platforms where the freight may 


be discharged and loaded into army wagons, 


‘auto trucks. or even onto narrow-gauge rail- 
‘ways rapidly and specially built and operated 


by noiseless Decauville locomotives. 

What is true for France holds for Ger- 
many and other European countries, though 
in the Teutonic nations there seems to have 
been a large amount of special construction, 
both standard and narrow-gauge, and vast 
bodies of troops have been transferred from 
one front to another. 

In Italy also, where railway construction 
always has been considered slow and opera- 
tion far from efficient, the war and military 
conditions have wrought startling changes. 
Now track-laying takes place practically 
overnight, and wherever a division is ordered 
forward standard and narrow-gauge tracks 
are laid to maintain connections with the 
various bases. By the middle of 1916 Italy 
had laid over 500 miles of new track and 
had built over 1000 new railway bridges. In 
operation the number of “accidents” that 
marred the early months of the war has 
been reduced to a minimum and the freight 
traffic has been so organized that there is no 
delay in sending forward the trains, and the 
cars dropped at the various stations are al- 
most instantly evacuated and ready for re- 
turn trains, while motor trucks and wagons 
enable supplies and munitions to be sent 
systematically and speedily to the front. 








BUREAUCRACY AND FOOD 
CONTROL 


BY WILLIAM C. EDGAR 


OR more than thirty years, as editor of 

the Northwestern Miller, 1 have watched 
with particular interest the coming of seed- 
time and harvest, have studied the problems 
of food supply and demand, have investigated 
food values as applied to the rationing of 
countries, both in seasons of plenty and in 
those of scarcity; I have seen famine, face 
to face, in Russia twenty-five years ago, and, 
during this war, have personally witnessed 
the process of feeding a nation, Belgium, 
through relief organizations. Food, espe- 
cially wheat and flour, has commanded my 
attention and it has been my business to 
chronicle all the phenomena connected with 
it, including those of attempted wheat cor- 
ners, manipulated markets and great ad- 
vances and recessions in price; it has likewise 
been my privilege to consider and carefully 
to analyze the innumerable food fallacies 
that have been advanced during this period, 
and sometimes my great pleasure to expose 
their absurdities. 

During all this time I have never encoun- 
tered a situation so abnormal as the present 
in some of its manifestations, particularly 
in that of the persistent rise in the price of 
wheat, and consequently of flour, despite 
every possible effort that could be made by 
the legitimate trade interest to check the 
advance and hold the situation in hand. 


MILLING AND GRAIN INTERESTS OPPOSED TO 
SPECULATION 


Much is heard in the sensational press of 
“food barons,” “pirates and buccaneers in the 
food field,” and ‘‘multimillionaires who revel 
in the proceeds of illegitimate gain from the 
tables of the people’’; I quote literally from 
a recent editorial in a very representative 
Eastern newspaper. It will be admitted that 
wheat and flour constitute a very large pro- 
portion of the food supply of the country, 
and, if such predatory profiteers do exist, 
some of them should be discernible in this 
trade. I have looked very diligently for 
them, but my search has been in vain. I 
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should like to help pillory just a few of 
such scoundrels if I could find them. 

Instead, I have found the milling and 
grain interests sedulously striving in every 
possible way to check the upward rise in 
prices, to discourage all forms of speculation, 
and to do their utmost to prevent panic and 
hoarding among consumers. Of my own 
personal knowledge I know that the millers 
have made no undue or illegitimate profits 
from the upward course of the flour market, 
and I know that they have been exceedingly 
anxious for a return to normal conditions, 
have done their utmost to bring this about, 
and are greatly concerned over the stubborn 
continuance of phenomenal conditions, which 
make their business one of great hazard in- 
volving unceasing care. 


EUROPEAN FOOD CONTROL A FAILURE 


Naturally it is to be expected that a world- 
wide war will send up the prices of food 
commodities; this is obvious and inevitable. 
It is likewise a truism, accepted by all except 
politicians, that the more the laws of supply 
and demand are violated by arbitrary and 
dogmatic interference, the greater the food 
shortage and the higher such prices go. 

Every government in Europe has _ pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that the matter 
of food supply and control could best be 
handled by functionaries, and that those 
whose business it was to supply the people 
with food could not be trusted to administer 
it successfully. Price-fixing by edict, in an 
attempt both to encourage production and 
satisfy the consumer, has been universally 
attempted, and has universally failed. Gov- 
ernmental food control in Europe has been 
a complete fiasco, and has resulted in de- 
terioration of the bread supply and increasing 


“scarcity. 


The London Spectator recently said: ““The 
actual evil (shortage) may not be as great 
as is represented by sensational headlines in 
the newspaper press, but the evil need not 
have occurred at all if the government had 
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stood aside and let the men whose business 
it is to feed the people carry on that business 
without interference.” This is absolutely 
true. Neutral European governments have 
displayed no more intelligence in food con- 
trol than the belligerents, and they are now 
in the same plight after less than three years 
of war. ; 


TRUE CAUSES OF THE FLOUR PANIC 


We of North America now face the very 
serious task of being obliged to feed the en- 
tire world, an undertaking not beyond our 
ability, providing our entire system of food 
manufacturing and purveying is not com- 
pletely upset by theorists afid academic func- 
tionaries who believe that they are more com- 
petent to meet the situation than those who 
have made food supply and demand the study 
of a lifetime spent in practical business. 

This is the danger that now confronts the 
United States, rather than an actual shortage 
of cereal foods. During the past few weeks 
we have witnessed the singular phenomenon 
of legitimate business endeavoring by every 
possible means to restrict the upward trend 
of wheat prices, and reassure the panic- 
stricken consumer, while the representatives 
of the Allies have been endeavoring to buy 
all the wheat in sight and to satisfy not only 
their present but their future needs at the 
end of a short-crop season, and the Govern- 
ment has been sending broadcast the most 
alarming and sensational crop reports, on 
the theory, perhaps, that they would stimulate 
production. Coincidental with this has been 
the ceaseless and pernicious activity of gov- 
ernmental functionaries in warning the public 
against approaching famine. 

It is needless to say what results are bound 
to follow such a combination of influence in 
favor of higher prices. It is obvious that 
it sends the consumer post haste to the 
nearest store to buy a stock of flour. Where- 
as, under ordinary circumstances, he would 
have bought a sack, he now purchases several 
barrels. This unusual and unnecessary in- 
dividual démand in the aggregate produces 
an overwhelming total and creates a flour 
panic, similar to a run on a bank. 

These causes, rather than an actual short- 
age of wheat or the activity of food specu- 
lators, are responsible for the existing high 
price of flour, and if the Government desires 
to ascertain the real reason why the markets 
are in such a chaotic state it has only to 
look .into the work of its injudicious func- 
tionaries who have spread alarming reports, 
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frightening the public, and to investigate the 
speculative buying methods of the representa- 
tives of the Allies. 

I have no doubt that the object of this 
propaganda of alarm was two-fold: to arouse 
the public to the need of greater productive 
activity and, latterly, to force Government 
food control. Both may be entirely laudable 
and advisable, but the warnings came ‘too 
late materially to affect seeding, and only 
served to frighten the consumer into buying 
beyond his immediate requirements, while 
such methods of forcing Congress to act are 
at least of questionable integrity. 


CONTROL THROUGH AN EMERGENCY BOARD 


Government food control has now become 
an absolute necessity, a war measure essen- 
tial to the food security of the nation and 
its allies. The situation has got past the 
point where individual and private control 
can accomplish what is needed. There is 
a difference, however, between wise and fool- 
ish control by the Government. The kind 
we want, and in my judgment will get, is 
that which vests drastic powers of control 
and administration in the President, to be 
applied according to needs. 

If he should delegate these powers to a 
board, at the head of which would be Mr. 
Hoover, or a man of his calibre, and this 
board should call to its aid the most practical 
and experienced men it can find in the vari- 
ous trades affected, in an attempt to meet 
the demand, as far as possible, according to 
established and recognized business méthods 
and with the least possible violation of the 
law of supply and demand, the great and 
pressing problem will be solved in the wisest 
and most effective manner. 

If, however, this enormous power should 
be vested in a bureau or department of the 
Government, to be administered according 
to the dictates of theorists and men of aca- 
demic views, our Government will be very 
apt to repeat the obvious mistakes of the 
European nations, which have landed their 
people in the common bog of food shortage, 
from which North America is now called 
upon to rescue them. 


ENOUGH CEREALS FOR OURSELVES AND THE 
ALLIES 


In regard to the demand and supply of 
cereals; I am well advised of home require- 
ments and the needs of the Allies. In my 
opinion there will be no trouble whatever 
in supplying these, so far as this crop goes, 
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from the available quantity on hand in 
Canada and the United States, providing the 
flour panic among American consumers sub- 
sides, which. in my opinion, will be as soon 
as the Government discontinues sending out 
exaggerated and pessimistic crop reports and 
its agents cease spreading the alarm of ap: 
proaching famine, under the mistaken notion 
that thereby they can increase production. 

As to the possibility of the new crop which 
will be harvested within the next three 
months, of course it is impossible to predict 
results with any degree of assurance. Only 
the Department of Agriculture, in its infinite 
knowledge of the Divine intention, has the 
hardihood to assume that they will be utterly 
inadequate, but inasmuch as its present pessi- 
mistic mood impels it to think that “the sky 
is an ink-stand upside down and the sea 
is a wobbling tomb,” its dolorous anticipa- 
tions of evil may well be accepted at a very 
liberal discount. 

So far as I am aware or can ascertain, 
the agricultural interests of the country are 
applying themselves with intelligence and 
great industry to the duty of raising all the 
food they can. They are doing this soberly 
and without indulging in the convulsions 
some people imagine necessary to the accom- 
plishment of any given task. Perhaps for 
this reason the results will be all the more 
satisfactory. Hysteria and real farming do 
not blend very well, and there is bound to 
be a very considerable amount of infant mor- 
tality in the crops now being planted by 
ignorant but zealous amateurs of the city 
and suburbs. 

From the very best authorities I learn what 
the maximum requirements of the Allies will 
probably be for, the coming crop year; we 
know fairly well what the neutral nations 
will need to import, also the amount of our 
domestic consumption, which will be no 
greater than the normal unless the official 
alarmists continue to stimulate over-buying 
and hoarding of flour. The total represents 
the entire possible demand upon our resources. 

Taking the average of the crops for a 
series of years as a reasonable expectation 
of what the harvest will yield, it is perfectly 
clear that North America, that is, Canada 
and the United States, which must now be 
considered as one in the common undertaking , 
can and doubtless will raise more than sufh- 
cient to supply all food requirements for 
the coming year. Beyond that there is no 
necessity to look; sufficient for the year are 
the crops thereof. 
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In short, there is not the slightest reason, 
In my opinion, to anticipate an actual scarcity 
of cereal food supplies in this country during 
the coming year, and there is no foundation 
for the feeling of panic and alarm that has 
spread throughout the nation. 

In coming to this reassuring conclusion I 
have taken into consideration not only wheat, 
but other cereals suitable for human food: 
barley, rye, oats, and finally corn. The sup- 
plemental cereals, while not equal in nour- 
ishing and muscle-building qualities to their 
king, wheat, are yet wholesome and life- 
sustaining and can be used to great advan- 
tage in this emergency. 


NO NEED OF ' WAR BREAD” HERE 


There is not, and there will not be, the 
slightest need to feed the American people on 
what is called ‘“war-bread” or “gray bread,” 
made from a high extraction of the wheat 
berry. This ration not only denies to the 
animal its rightful share of the wheat, the 
bran and flinty particles, but by putting these 
into human food, produces a bread that 
causes, in the large majority of cases, chronic 
stomach trouble, and, when long continued, 
weakens the human system; this fact has been 
abundantly proven, during this war, in Ger- 
many and Belgium, where “war-bread” was 
the common portion. 

The use of barley, rye, oats, and corn, 
named in the order of their food value 
either separately or blended with wheat flour, 
is infinitely preferable to that of this much 
advocated “gray bread,” which is both dan- 
gerous and wasteful. 

While there is no occasion to anticipate 
an actual scarcity of cereal foods during the 
year to come, there is certainly no excuse for 
wastefulness in the matter of flour and bread. 
The present price of flour should be a sufh- 
cient inducement to conserve it, but beyond 
that lies the obvious and very patriotic duty 
of not wasting a particle of it and avoiding 
selfish hoarding. 

Housewives should neither buy nor bake 
any more bread than their families will con- 
sume; they should be sure to buy the best 
grades of flour, because these represent the 
most nutritive value for their cost; the larger 
bakers’ loaf, carrying a less overhead cost, 
is the most economical. There is no saving 
accomplished by attempting to feed people the 
kind of bread that they do not like and do 
not find appetizing; nor should the American 
buy lower grades of flour, since this is the 
kind that is most in demand for export. 











THE FARMERS’ VIEWPOINT 


BY COWGILL C. BLAIR 


[The writer of this article, a practical farmer in southwestern Missouri, near the Kansas and 
Oklahoma lines, has the best of facilities for learning what the average farmer of that part of the 


country thinks about food production. 
than to his own opinions.—Ebiror.] 


URING the furore: of a nation-wide 

campaign urging greater food pro- 
duction the one calm figure in national life 
is the farmer. His isolation tends to keep 
him free from the frenzy which, while jus- 
tified, is expressing itself in ways quite dif- 
ferent from anything within his ken. 

The specter of over-production and 
greatly reduced prices is as vivid to the 
farmer, as a class, as is the specter of starva- 
tion to those who realize the true situation. 
High prices always precede low prices, to 
the farmers’ experience, and the idea of 
sowing $3 wheat does not appeal to the 
man who in July and August, 1914, was 
selling wheat for 62 cents a bushel. While 
a return to such prices seems at this time 
impossible, yet to the farmer it seems very 
probable if a great acreage of wheat is 
sown next fall. And a profit of $3 an acre, 
the cost of seed, if obtained on wheat at 62 
cents, can only result from an unusually 
good yield. 

The farmer has long been dependent on 
his city neighbor who has bought his prod- 
ucts at prices the city man thought right to 
pay. He has worked sixteen hours a day 
during harvest and during much of the 
other seasons of the year, only to read en- 
viously of the eight-hour day. He has 
read of the high prices prevailing in cities, 
and has sold his produce at a small frac- 
tion of those prices. He condemns the 
speculator more strongly than does the 
tenement dweller, and has come to look 
with suspicion upon any efforts to stimu- 
late him to greater production as a scheme 
te increase yields and reduce prices. 

On farmers in most sections of the coun- 
try the crop failure of 1916 has piled a 
mountain of debt. Far from producing a 
surplus, many farms have been forced con- 
sumers, both as to farmers and their fami- 
lies, and as to feed necessary for the win- 
tering of live stock. This has crippled 
them financially, has compelled them to 
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sell all horses not actually needed and now 
necessary for increased operations. Their 
credit, already strained at the local bank, 
is not sufficient to enable them to expand 
as they now are urged to do. The failure 
of the promoters of the increased-production 
propaganda to realize their condition has 
caused many farmers to look with contempt 
as well as with suspicion on the movement. 
While there is much talk and much, pub- 
lished in regard to price regulation, the 
farmer anxiously awaits announcement of a 
price guarantee. The city man may be 
concerned regarding the high cost of living, 
but the farmer is just as deeply concerned 
as to how little he will be paid for his prod- 
ucts. If he is to sow double his customary 
acreage of wheat, using $3 seed, he wants 
to be assured that he will at least have an 
opportunity to make a legitimate profit. A 
guarantee of, say, $1.50 per bushel for 
wheat harvested in 1918 will do more to- 
ward increasing the acreage of wheat to be 
sown next fall than all the literature a rural 
mail-carrier is capable of transporting. 
While the farmers’ credit is limited, there 
are many who could, by mortgaging their 
farms, have ample capital for vastly increased 
operations; granting that the price guarantee 
has been given, and that the capital is avail- 
able with his farm for security. What if 
unfavorable weather, chinch bugs, Hessian 
fly, or any of the hundreds of limiting fac- 
tors in wheat production destroy his crop? 
He will find himself without the anticipated 
profit, and, if he has mortgaged to the limit, 
without a home or place of business. 
Thoughtful farmers are considering all 
sides of the question. They are patriotic, 
possibly more so than the average city 
dweller, and while they see a chance for 
great profit, yet they see many chances for as 
great and far more vital losses. ‘The federal 
government, through the various State agri- 
cultural extension departments partially sup- 
ported by funds available through the Smith- 
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Lever bill, is seeking to organize the farm- 
ers of the country.. The organization is ac- 
cepted by a portion of the farmers as an 
opportunity to do their bit, and as creating 
a mouthpiece through which they can be rep- 
resented in the affairs of the nation. But a 
majority of the farmers look on the project 
with ‘suspicion, and are reluctant to join. 
The cost of implements, the scarcity of 
help and its increased cost, both in wages 
and in board, discourages increased opera- 
tions. If regulation applies to farm prod- 
ucts, why cannot it apply to farm imple- 
ments? If the Government can buy our 
wheat this year, why can’t it do so every 
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year? If the city man loans me money and 
my crop fails, he has my farm and his in- 
terest and I have nothing. If seed wheat is 
worth $3 a bushel; why should I sow a great 
acreage of it, when that represents more than 
the average profit I make from an acre of 
wheat? All these questions seem unreason- 
able to a student of conditions, but the ma- 
jority of farmers are not students of condi- 
tions, and those who seek to incite him to in- 
creased production will find their pathway 
easier if they will at least have replies to 
some of the questions which the taciturn 
farmer is asking himself, whether he pro- 
pounds them to any. visitors or not. 





FOOD PRODUCTION IN THE NORTH- 
WEST 


WELL-INFORMED correspondent 

who recently returned to his home in 
Minnesota after a journey through the East- 
ern States, writes hopefully of the prospects 
in the Northwest for food production. He 
says: 

While in the East I noticed a great change 
going on in the public press and among the peo- 
ple in the appreciation of the seriousness of the 
war. A like change has been taking place in the 
West and as a result organizations have been 
multiplied, interest has greatly increased and the 
farmers have greatly enlarged their plans for 
crop raising. ‘The general condition, therefore, 
is very much more hopeful than it was, and I am 
very glad to be able to say so. 

The acreage in Minnesota in wheat is prob- 
ably from 5 per cent. to 15 per cent. less than 
usual, but pastures are being plowed up and the 
acreage in corn, potatoes and beans will be con- 
siderably increased over last year. Consequently 
the food production in Minnesota (assuming that 
crop conditions will remain favorable) will be 
considerably increased this year. 

The winter wheat in Montana was consider- 
ably damaged, but the farmers are turning to 
other crops. It is believed, however, that the 
wheat production will be less than last year. In 
North and South Dakota the wheat acreage, it is 
believed, will be less for two reasons, first because 
the season was so late and second because the 
seriousness of the situation was not at first real- 
ized by the farmers. In both of these states, how- 
ever, corn will be quite materially increased and 
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this will also be true of other crops, though to 
not such a decided extent as in Minnesota. 

In Wisconsin the conditions are much the same 
as in southern Minnesota. The wheat acreage 
will not be greatly increased if at all, while corn, 
beans, potatoes and barley will be increased. 

Stated concisely, the prospects now are that 
there will be a greater amount of food produc- 
tion from the Northwest than ever before in its 
history, though the amount of wheat may not be 
excessive. 

The agitation for increase of wheat crops came 
too late, so that I do not see how a minimum 
guarantee could now affect the wheat acreage. 

As to what we shall do for the crop of 1918 I 
think it is too early to determine details, but there 
certainly should be careful consideration of the 
matter undertaken in ample time so that the 
farmer can make his plans accordingly. If the 
Government finds it necessary to increase the 
acreage of any particular crop the minimum guar- 
antee must be made correspondingly high, and if 
it wishes to depress any particular kind of crop 
the maximum can be made low. The farmer, of 
course, would prefer that no maximum should be 
established, but as a political proposition it may 
be difficult to get the representatives of the con- 
suming communities to acquiesce in a minimum 
unless there is also a maximum fixed. 


Other information received from that part 
of the country corroborates this correspond- 
ent’s prediction regarding an increased corn 
acreage and a relatively smaller wheat crop. 
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CUTTING HENEQUEN LEAVES IN YUCATAN 


AMERICA’S GRAIN IMPERILED 


BY PAUL V. COLLINS 


HAT is the most vulnerable point of 

attack upon the United States, as we 
are entering the European war? It is not 
our ports, protected by our navy and fortifi- 
cations; it is our grain-growing industry, 
especially of the Mid-West. A little com- 
mercial foresight by Germany (and who 
imagines she has not discerned it?) may cost 
not only our farmers the loss of half or more 
of their grain crop of 1918, but the farmers 
of Canada an equal loss, and bring famine 
upon America and the Entente Allies de- 
pendent upon America for bread. 

Through the cornering of the sisal (hene- 
quen) of Yucatan, a blow could be struck 
which would cripple every grain binder in 
the world, for all binders are equipped to 
use sisal or manila twine only; the world’s 
entire supply of binder-twine sisal is grown 
in Yucatan, while manila has long since been 
in such demand for cordage as to be quite 
out of the twine market. 

There has been much said recently about 
Germany’s attempt to involve Mexico in her 
intrigues against the United States, but noth- 


ing has been said concerning the great Yuca- 
tan menace to our farmers. 

Prior to 1915, two American corporations 
were practically the only direct buyers of 
sisal. In 1915 the Yucatan planters formed 
an association, known as the Comision de 
Reguladora del Mercado de Henequen— 
Commission to Regulate the Sale of Hene- 
quen—(protected by the state), through 
which alone all planters are required to dis- 
pose of their sisal. —The Commission has offices 
in New York and New Orleans, where the 
sisal is sold to our manufacturers, who con- 
vert it into binder twine to supply the world. 
From 1900 to 1915, the average price for 
raw fiber was about 57¢ cents; to-day it is 
16% cents. Usually the crop costs us about 
$13,000,000, but the fiber for 1917 cost 
$40,000,000. The rise in the cost of sisal 
within the last year adds about 14 cents an 
acre to the cost of our harvest; the rise in 
the value of grain, in the same period, at 
only 50 cents a bushel, adds from $6 to $7 
an acre; hence the additional cost to our 


individual farmers for twine is not the only 
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or even the most serious phase of the sit- 
uation. 

Dr. Lester H. Dewey, the fiber expert of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, states that, at the present rate of in- 
creasing demand, we shall outrun Yucatan’s 
output within the next decade; hence, re- 
gardless of the war menace to our 1918 crop, 
we are facing a commercial problem requir- 
ing immediate action. 


THE YUCATAN MONOPOLY 


The independence of Yucatan in the mo- 
nopoly is well illustrated by the dictatorial 
tone of the following notice telegraphed to 
all American twine factories by the Comision 
Reguladora, on December 18, 1916: 


We have about 16,000 bales spot sisal in com- 
mercial warehouses, Newark, N. J., also about 
27,000 bales in warehouses Gulf ports which run 
about 40 per cent. red bales, reds to be taken at 
three-eighths cent allowance. We will dispose of 
this stock to our customers, in such proportionate 
amounts to each as we consider fair and equit- 
able, at 1314 cents ex warehouses Newark, and 
13% cents f. o. b. Gulf ports. Your offer must be 
received by us on or before noon, December 20, 
and must be unconditional for such amount of 
bales as we will apportion to you, and is not to 
be conditional on your receiving any minimum 
amount. We expect to be in a position to quote 
for shipment this week. 


CoMISION REGULADORA. 


Immediately after this ultimatum, the 
price for February and March delivery was 
increased to 16% cents (in 1915 the total 
price was 414 cents). . 

Drastic prosecution of the Comision Regu- 
ladora by the United States, even if juris- 
diction could be obtained over its American 
offices, might drive Yucatan into holding 
back her entire supply of sisal; therefore the 
imminent danger of the present situation lies 
in the fact that we are at the. mercy of a 
foreign monopoly, which can fix its own 
terms or deprive us of our entire supply of 
twine for our next year’s harvest. 


HOW THE SUPPLY MIGHT BE CUT OFF 


There is no American tariff on sisal, but 
Yucatan has an export duty of $40 a ton, 
which comprises almost. the whole revenue 
of that State. There is nothing to prevent 
her increasing that tariff, or stopping all ex- 
portations of sisal. The general government 
of Mexico could issue bonds or treasury 
notes to the sisal planters, and take over their 
entire crop, on which she could secure a loan 
from Germany with a mortgage on the fiber 
stored in Yucatan warehouses; the security 
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would be safe and the transaction would be 
commercial and legitimate. Even while we 
are at war with Germany, we cannot attack 
Yucatan and capture her sisal unless Mexico 
becomes an open ally of our enemies. 


WHERE CAN SISAL BE GROWN? 


Why not raise our own sisal? There is 
only one small area in the United States 
where it will thrive; that is in Florida; and 
sisal cannot be raised commercially in small 
tracts, for the necessary machinery for its 
handling costs from $6000 to $40,000. Even 
if it were practicable eventually to raise it 
in the United States, that would not relieve 
the 1918 harvest, for it requires seven years 
after planting before the first crop is avail- 
able. Yucatan has been twenty years in de- 
veloping her sisal industry, and, to date, has 
only half the planted area yielding crop. 

There are areas suitable in the Philippines, 
in Hawaii, in Porto Rico, and in our newly 
acquired Danish West Indies, but all that 
resource is a matter of a future decade—if 
ever. Some other countries may eventually 
produce sisal. Cuba, Venezuela, and Brazil: 
have large areas adapted to its growth, but 
none planted yet. 


PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE 


The first impulse of the layman, as to the 
1918 crop, is to turn to our cotton, Kentucky 
hemp, and flax fiber; but here disappointment 
meets his enthusiasm, for the binders cannot 
tie and cut those soft fibers. In order to 
cut a soft twine, a mechanism with a scissors 
cut would be required, and the grinding of 
the sand and dust of the field makes this 
impracticable, for no steel is hard enough to 
withstand the grit. Sisal, with its hard, stiff 
fiber, is drawn across a sharp edge of steel, 
and, on account of its brittle hardness, it 
breaks over the knife-edge, though it often 
cuts a notch an inch deep in the hardest steel. 

Cotton costs no more per pound than sisal, 
and if it could be cut by the binder it might 
be satisfactory, though the smallness of a 
cotton twine of necessary tensile strength 
would make it difficult to use in the present 
attachments. But it cannot be cut.in the tie. 

’ Hemp fiber, to-day, is in such demand for 
carpets and cordage that America is not rais- 
ing half the hemp we use, even without the 
twine demand. Nevertheless, it is the opin- 
ion of the experts of the Department of 
Agriculture that, in case of emergency, hemp 
will be our first substitute for sisal, although 
it is both expensive and unsatisfactory. The - 
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sudden turning of binder-twine demand upon 
hemp will find its available supply altogether 
inadequate. The hemp acreage of the United 
States, in 1917, will be three times as great 
as heretofore, and instead of a production of 
10,000 tons of fiber, the estimate is 25,000 
tons or more. Yet that is only one-tenth of 
the binder-twine fiber required, even if all 
were used for twine and none for carpets 
and cordage. 

Flax fiber is abundant. We devote 
2,200,000 acres in Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas alone to the raising of flax for seed, 
which is used in the production of linseed 
oil, and, as a by-product, oil-cake for stock 
feed. This produces 1,600,000 tons of straw, 
which is nine times our imports of sisal fiber. 
We use 200,000 tons in packing and in mak- 
ing paper, but we burn the rest, while at the 
same time, in the East, we are importing 
coarse flax fiber for making paper. 

The use of flax for binder twine is 
not yet in sight, for the reason that its tensile 
strength deteriorates rapidly when it is ex- 
posed to sunshine and rain; it persists in the 
process known as retting. It therefore breaks 
and the bundles of grain are spilled when 
left for weeks in the shocks, as is often neces- 
sary after harvest. Tests in this country and 
in other climates to which flax has been sent 
chave demonstrated that the defect is due to 
natural disintegration, and not to insect pests, 
as was once suspected. 

We may be obliged to return to wire, but 
experienced farmers will regret that neces- 
sity and will postpone preparations for the 
change. The disuse of wire was immediate 
when a hemp twine binder (preceding sisal) 
was put on the market, thirty years ago, for 
wire bothered in threshing machines, and, 
getting into the feed, it killed stock. Wire 
attachments for the million harvesters in use 
would hardly be furnished in time for the 
1918 crop. 


- TWO MILLION MEN NEEDED TO BIND BY 
HAND 


The sudden cutting off of our supply of 
binder twine and an attempt to bind by hand 
with straw, as did our forefathers, would 
result in great demoralization of our farm- 
labor market and the consequent damage of 
millions of bushels of grain left unbound. It 
is inconceivable that enough farm laborers 
could be gotten, at any price, to bind the 
crop without the aid of the usual modern 
mechanical means. 
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As to the number of extra men the harvest 
would require if the binding had to be done 
by hand, I quote the following from the office 
of the president of the International Har- 
vester Company: 


The binding attachments could be removed 
from the harvesters, and two men, riding upon 
the harvesters could bind the grain as fast as 
cut and delivered to them. As there are at least 
a million binders in use annually in this country, 
and as it would probably be found impracticable 
to move men about much for the varying harvest 
seasons in different parts of the country, it would 
take at least two million men for this work. 


The measure of the farmers’ shortage 
under that preposterous addition to their 
force of harvest hands—already painfully 
scarce—would indicate the proportion of the 
crop that could not be bound. 

In California, Oregon, Washington, and 
Western Idaho the general practise is to cut 
with headers, or to use combined headers and 
threshers. 

In the grain regions of these States it 
never rains in the fall, so it is safe to leave 
grain in the field a month longer, before 
cutting, than can be done in the mid-West 
and East, where it would mean, on account 
of harvest rains, a serious loss of crop, 
through lodging and shelling out. The Far 
West will not be affected by the twine short- 
age, though the farmers there have troubles 
of their own with their jute bags. 


BANANA—A POSSIBILITY 


There is still another substitute twine 
fiber, to which we may turn with more hope 
of ultimate independence, though not in time 
for the 1918 crop; it is that of the banana 
plant. Its tensile strength is questioned by 
some twine authorities, but that may be over- 
come eventually by plant breeding for fiber, 
and by letting the plant become more mature 
before cutting. The banana flourishes in 
Florida, except when caught by frost, and it 
is claimed that if the roots are mulched they 
can be made frost-proof. Special machinery 
for making banana fiber has already been 
successfully tested. 

So if Yucatan should undertake to deprive 
us of her sisal, while she would injure us 
for a season, it is quite probable that she 
would drive us away permanently from our 
dependence upon her for all the future. Just 
as hemp succeeded wire, and sisal and manila 
succeeded hemp, so banana may yet succeed 
sisal—but not for 1918. 








“SEEING AMERICA” 


HAT has become of the American 
globe-trotter ? 

With the outbreak of the European war 
an immense volume of pleasure travel was 
suddenly deflected into other channels. In 
1913 some 250,000 made the eastward voy- 
age across the Atlantic in the first and second 
cabins. Since the war broke near the end 
of the following season the next year’s traf- 
fic was reduced only to about 204,000, but 
in the following season, that of 1915, it had 
fallen to 66,000. It has been estimated that 
American tourists have spent upwards of 
$500,000,000 in foreign travel in an average 
season. The American love of sight-seeing, 
however, is insatiable, and the tide of travel, 
still unchecked, surges westward. 

It is a source of satisfaction to find that 
the number of visitors to our National Parks 
has increased in a ratio proportionate to the 
decline in European travel. According to 
the figures collected by the Department of 
the Interior the attendance was increased by 
100,000 in the first year of the war, while 
in the 1916 season even these figures were 
exceeded. A surprising proportion of these 
tourists went to the parks by automobile. 

To the average American it comes as a 
surprise to learn that there are thirteen great 
National Parks under Government control 
whose total area of 7459 square miles ex- 
ceeds that of the Kingdom of Belgium. Few 
people know even the names of the great 
public playgrounds, each of which preserves 
some incomparable natural wonder. The 
Government has expended vast sums of 
money with intelligent sympathy in guarding 
these areas and building excellent roads and 
hotels for the convenience of the tourist, so 
that their accommodations and _ accessibility 
compare favorably with European resorts. 

The Yellowstone National Park, as one 
of the oldest and most familiar of the play- 
grounds, has been very quick to feel the new 
tide of tourist travel. In 1914 the attend- 
ance was normal, with some 20,250 visitors, 
while the following year brought 51,895, 
and the present season 35,938 visitors. Dur- 
ing the season just closed 3445 private auto- 
mobiles brought 14,930 visitors. The Yo- 
semite, which in 1914 attracted but 15,145 
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visitors, doubled its attendance in the first 
year of the war, and in 1916 had 31,216, of 
which fully one-half came by automobiles. 
The most surprising increase occurred in the 
case of the Grand Cafion, where the attend- 
ance had been steadily declining for years, 
reaching the low mark of 19,136 in 1914, 
and jumping suddenly to 101,207 in 1915. 

The newest of the parks have also been 
quick to feel-the new impulse. The Rocky 
Mountain Park, opened to the public in 
1915, comprises some 358 square miles in 
the heart of the Rockies, with mountains 
of 15,000 feet altitude and many remarkable 
records of the glacial period. The first sea- 
son’s attendance was 31,000, which increased 
in 1916 to 51,000, rivaling the best records 
of the older parks before the war. 

The new popularity of our National Parks 
does not seem to be limited to any particular 
section. A large proportion of the tourists 
visiting the westernmost parks have come 
from the eastern coast. In some cases the 
continental roads have been heavily taxed to 
transport these through passengers. In the 
competition which has ensued the rates have 
been reduced in many cases until the trip is 
no more expensive than the cheapest Euro- 
pean tour. A large proportion of these visit- 
ors have probably spent from $300 to $500 
each. The railroads report that New Eng- 
land and the Middle West have been espe- 
cially well represented. 

During the season of 1916 ten of 
the parks were visited by 20,000 auto- 
mobile parties, which alone totaled 78,916 
visitors. This list does not include the more 
accessible parks, such as Hot Springs. A 
large proportion of the tourists visiting the 
National Parks are coming to know their 
native land very intimately, even if they have 
not seen America first. 

To sum up, then, the attendance of our 
thirteen National Parks in the year before 
the outbreak of the European war was 
239,693, which increased in the following 
year to 334,799, and still further in the 
season of 1916 to 352,512. Since the. out- 
break of the war, therefore, thousands of 
Americans have seen for the first time some 
of the natural wonders of their country. 
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LAVA CASCADE OF KILAUEA VOLCANO IN THE NEW HAWAIIAN NATIONAL PARK 


NEW NATIONAL PARKS 


BY GUY ELLIOTT MITCHELL 





HE several na- 

tional play- 
ground reservations 
which have recently 
been created by Con- 
gressional and Presi- 
dential action are 
not only unique in 
character, but con- 
stitute additions to 
our out-of-doors 
places of thrilling 
interest. 

The Hawaiian 
National Park con- 
tains three famous 
volcanoes, including the greatest and most 
active volcanoes on the globe; the Lassen 
Volcanic National Park comprises the only 
active volcano in the United States 
proper; the Capulin National Monument 
is one of the finest known examples of the 
crater of an extinct volcano; the Bande- 
lier National Monument embraces probably 
the most remarkable collection of cliff 
dwellings in the country, and the Sieur de 
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Monts National Monument on Mt. Desert 
Island, Maine, one of the most beautiful and 
inspiring of spots, is the only National Mon- 
ument or National Park in the eastern part 
of the United States. 


THE PARK AROUND MOUNT MC KINLEY 


The latest action of Congress in reserving 
National Park areas is the creation of the 
great Mount McKinley National Park, em- 
bracing nearly one and one-half million acres 
—now our second largest park. Mount 
McKinley, the dominant feature of this re- 
gion, rises above sea level to a height of 
20,300 feet, according to the United States 
Geological Survey—the giant climax of the 
great Alaskan Range. This mountain is 
6000 feet higher than Mount Whitney or 
Mount Rainier and is the most lofty peak: in 
North America. Its upper 14,000 feet is 
snow and ice, and some of the greatest gla- 
ciers in the world grind slowly down its 
sides. The annual snowfall in some places 
is sixty feet. 

As a game refuge and breeding-ground, 
this new National Park is expected to pre- 
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serve the big game of Alaska which elsewhere 
is rapidly disappearing. As in the case of 
the Yellowstone National Park, the reserve 
will serve as a perpetual center of game sup- 
ply for large neighboring areas. 


THE HAWAIIAN NATIONAL PARK 


The three active volcanoes in Hawaii are 
Mauna Loa, Kilauea, and Haleakala. Of 
these, Kilauea, though by far the smallest, is 
the most spectacular volcano in the world. 
It is in constant eruption. The pit of its 
crater is some 3000 feet in diameter, with 
500-foot walls, and in the center is the Lake 
of Fire, 1000 feet across, a boiling, striving 
mass of molten lava, splashing on its banks 
with a sound like the waves of the sea, while 
great fountains boil upwards fifty feet in 
height, sending quantities of glowing spray 
over the shore with the hissing of escaping 
gases and blue flames playing through the 
crevices like magic fire. Islands form in the 
molten lake, due to the infall of large pieces 
of the shore; cascades, whirlpools, and rapids 
of glowing melt are common sights. At night 
the spectacle is sublime. Kilauea is easily 
accessible, and even now is visited by thou- 
sands of visitors annually. Near the Lake of 
Fire there is a Volcano House, and the tour- 
ists amuse themselves by doing such things 
as popping corn over the cracks some way 
back from the crater and taking cold coffee 
down from the Volcano House in their all- 
night sessions with the volcano and heating 
it over a crack. 

Mauna Loa—The Great Mountain—the 
giant of the Islands, is 14,000 feet above 
sea-level, but measured from its base at the 
bottom of the ocean it is 30,000 feet high. 
Even above water it is the-greatest mountain 
mass in the world. Its base at sea-level is 
seventy miles in diameter. Once every eight 
or ten years the mountain bursts forth into 
an enormous lava flow. In the total quan- 
tity of lava it has discharged during the last 
century no other volcano in the world is at 
all comparable with it. Some of the vol- 
canoes of Iceland have been ‘known to pour 
forth at single outbreaks masses of lava fully 
equal to those of Mauna Loa, but such out- 
bursts are not frequent in Iceland—a century 
or so apart—while the eruptions of Mauna 
Loa are all of great volume and occur with 
frequent regularity. Mauna Loa and 
Kilauea are both on the Island of Hawaii, 
the principal island of the group. Haleakala, 
the third volcano included in the National 
Park area, on the Island of Maui, about 
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thirty miles distant, is 10,000 feet high and 
contains the greatest crater rift in its summit 
of any volcano on the globe—a vast bowl 
eight miles in diameter and 3000 feet deep. 
There are globe-trotters who have been to 
the top of this mountain and gazed down 
into its vast crater, with lava cones built up 
inside of it 800 or 1000 feet high, who speak 
of it as the most wonderful of all places. 
Men like John Muir, who have seen most of 
the wonders of the world, have been to 
Haleakala and have said that it was the 
greatest spectacle on earth. The Hawaii 
National Park comprises three units, the vol- 
canoes of Kilauea and Mauna Loa on the 
Island of Hawaii connected by a roadway 
as part of the park, an aggregate of 54,000 
acres, and Haleakala and its surroundings on 
Maui, about 21,000 acres. 

Wonderful as are some of our older Na- 
tional Parks, there can be no comparison be- 
tween them and this, our newest one. ‘The 
star attractions of the seemingly incompar- 
able Yellowstone region sink into almost in- 
significance when contrasted with the stu- 
pendous mysteries of the Hawaiian volcanoes 
—nature’s greatest of exhibits. ‘Old Faith- 
ful,” the giant water geyser of the Yellow- 
stone, is viewed annually by wondering thou- 
sands, yet it is a poor second to a sea of lava 
from whose surfaces gush up even greater 
geysers of melted rock and crimson flames. 
Mauna Loa forces columns of liquid rock 
hundreds of feet into the air, and every few 
years pours forth billions of tons of lava in 
a brief space of time. 

National Parks should be places of safety, 
and the most notable feature of the Hawaiian 
volcanoes is the singular quietness of their 
eruptions. This is accounted for by the 
fact that they are not steep cones, but have 
broad surfaces and slight grades. The 
greatest eruptions occupy \ eeks in flowing 
down the slopes, cooling and solidifying and 
piling up vast masses of lava. 

The Hawaiian Islands are within the true 
tropics, and it is not in live volcanoes alone 
that they afford the visitor entrancing attrac- 
tions. Dreamy, sunkissed shores, fringed 
with cocoanuts and other tropical verdure 
are in plain view from great mountain 
heights perpetually snow-clad, and there are 
deserts where not a drop of rain falls 
throughout the year with, close by, tropical 
tangles so dense that men cannot enter them, 
where the rainfall reaches the unprecedented 
figure of 350 inches a year. There are great 
bare stretches of lava where not a blade of 
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grass can grow, and there are slopes and val- 
leys where the breadfruit, the sugar-cane, 
the pineapple, and all the tropical fruits riot 
in luxuriance and abundance. The land pro- 
duces extravagantly, and fish swarm along 
the many coasts. Hawaii is a natural empire 
in itself, with extremes of climate and soil 
in close juxtaposition. The creation of a 
National Park was a wise action for the pro- 
tection, by the Federal Government, of the 
many wonders, and was greatly needed and 
desired even by the people of the Islands. 


THE LASSEN VOLCANIC PARK 


That the only active volcano in the United 
States, majestic Lassen Peak—the southern- 
most sentinel in California of the wild Cas- 
cade Range, 11,000 feet in height—should 
have been brought within the circle of Na- 
tional Parks was anticipated. While no 
such stupendous example of old Vulcan’s 
continual activity as the Hawaiian seething 
craters, Lassen is a decidedly active volcano. 
It has had over 200 eruptions within the past 
two years, some of them of terrifying and 
destructive violence. In its heaviest erup- 
tions it showed itself to be what is known 
as a volcano of first magnitude; that is, be- 
sides volumes of smoke and steam, it erupted 
incandescent bombs and molten lava. At 
night, on a number of occasions, it has cast 
a red glare into the heavens visible for many 
miles—an orgy of the infernal gods. A sin- 
gle stone ejected from the crater during one 
of the eruptions weighs over sixty tons. Dur- 
ing another eruption a breath-of superhot 
gases escaped from the lid of the crater and, 
sweeping down the steep, snow-laden slopes, 
instantly converted the snow into water and 
caused a tremendous flood. A mighty on- 
rush of waters and hot gases swept every- 
thing before it for more than ten miles and 
in some places a mile wide; meadows were 
buried, trees three feet in diameter were 
broken off like match-sticks, and the country 
scoured as by a mighty sand blast. The 
eruption sent a dense column of smoke 30,000 
feet skyward. With such manifestations it 
may be seen that Lassen is not always a safe 
playmate; however, it can be said of all our 
volcanoes that they give ample notice and 
warning of their performances. 

The Lassen Volcanic Park is directly with- 
in our national boundaries and anyone with 
ambition to save up a little travel money 
may visit Lassen, and if he is not so fortunate 
as to witness an eruption, may at least 
stand on the edge of a yawning, smoldering, 
and smoking crater, 
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LASSEN PEAK IN ERUPTION 


Probably no citizen of the United States 
took more pleasure in the announcement that 
Congress had created the Lassen Peak region 
into a National Park than the veteran geolo- 
gist, J. S. Diller, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. Mr. Diller has studied Las- 
sen for thirty years, and long ago predicted 
that old Vulcan was liable to break out into 
action at any time. In urging the creation 
of the park, Mr. Diller recently remarked: 
“With its comfortably active volcano, invi- 
ting cinder zones, and lava fields, glaciated 
divides and canyons, vigorously boiling hot 
springs, mud lakes, and mush pots, in a set- 
ting of lovely scenery and attractive camps, 
easily accessible, the Lassen Peak region 
affords one of the most alluring and instruc- 
tive spots for a National Park.” 


THE CAPULIN MOUNTAIN MONUMENT 


Capulin Mountain, the central figure of' 


the Capulin National Monument, is_ the 
name given to a perfect example of an ex- 
tinct volcano in New Mexico about thirty 
miles southeast of Raton. Very recently a 
railroad has been constructed from Raton, 
eastward, which passes within three miles of 
the summit. The mountain has an, altitude 
of about 8000 feet, or about 1500 feet above 
the level of the plain on which it stands. 
There is a broad platform at its base, built 
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up by successive flows of lava, and on this 
platform rests the mountain, a steep-sided 
crater cone nearly circular in outline and a 
mile and a half in diameter at its base, hav- 
ing a well-defined crater at its summit. The 
rim wall is uneven, the pit varying from 
seventy-five to nearly 300 feet in depth, and 
the diameter of the pit is about 1500 feet. 
Capulin, in its earlier stages, is believed to 
have been a much greater volcano than its 
present cone would indicate. One of its 
flows of lava extended twenty-seven miles, 
which would seem to require a much larger 
crater than the present one, and there are 
remnants of what was undoubtedly an old 
crater rim outside the present cone. The 
formation of the present cinder cone was 
the last and relatively feeble effort of the 
dying forces of the volcano. Blister cones of 
lava—great bubbles from the flowing melt 
of rock—cumber the base of the mountain, 
and many smaller bombs are in evidence. 
The region is a land of extinct volcanoes 
and lava flows of all ages. Fisher Peak, 
near Raton Pass, is a remnant of a vast, 
ancient lava flow, or series of flows, which in 
ages past piled up from 200 to 600 feet thick. 
Horseshoe Mountain is a volcanic cinder 
cone of recent origin near Capulin Moun- 
tain, Robinson Mountain is another, while 
the volcanic action of former times is evi- 
denced throughout the region by the pres- 
ence of great sheets of lava, dikes, volcanic 
plugs, and many conical mountains. Some 
of these lava flows date back to some un- 
known period, whose antiquity it is quite 
useless to speculate upon. Since the time 
of the flow of which Fisher’s Peak consti- 
tutes a part, erosion has removed from the 
country to the north rocks having a thickness 


of 3500 feet. 


EDGE OF THE LAVA FLOW IN THE RIO CIMARRON CANYON, NORTHERN NEW MEXICO 


THE BANDELIER NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The creation of the Bandelier Monument 
along the Rio Grande River in New Mexico 
brings within the National Parks’ group a 
region of great prehistoric interest. It in- 
cludes many ancient ruins and caves, among 
them the famous Painted Cave and the 
Stone Lions—two panthers lying extended. 
These are about forty inches in length, well 
carved, and are considered to be the most 
important specimens of aboriginal sculpture 
in the United States. The region was the 
seat of a large prehistoric population and 
innumerable ruins of an ancient civilization 
are distributed over the Pajarito plateau. 
But who were the builders of this civiliza- 
tion? The present Pueblo Indians is the 
current opinion. But the excavated pottery 
and skeletons show differently, for the Pu- 
eblo Indians of to-day are from 50 to 75 
per cent. round-headed men, while these an- 
cient cliff dwellers were 100 per cent. long- 


headed. In one of the Otowi cliffhouse 
dwellings there were 700 rooms. Another 
ruin—Tsawkawi—is a “sky city.” From 


the top of Tsawkawi one looks upon a stu- 
pendous panorama—the Jemez range on the 
west; on the eastern horizon, a hundred 
miles of the lofty Santa Fé range; glimpses 
of the Rio Grande and its fertile valley 
through a cleft some five miles away, beyond 
which lies a dreary sand waste; and near at 
hand in every direction huge yellow volcanic 
mesas and profound depths of wooded can- 
yons. The site was chosen entirely for its 
defensive character and is an exceptionally 
strong one. 

The Bandelier Monument was named 
after the famous Swiss archeologist, Adolph 
Francis Bandelier, who spent many years in 
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our Southwest. The monument is within 
the Santa Fé National Forest and thus comes 
under the administration of the Forest Serv- 
ice. The region is accessible from the Santa 
Fé Railroad, and the Forest Service has al- 
ready established roads and trails which will 
be extended and improved as money as made 
available by Congress. 


SIEUR DE MONTS AND THE WHITE 
MOUNTAIN RESERVE 


In the creation of the Sieur de Monts 
National Monument President Wilson with 
a single stroke broadened immensely the'sig- 
nificance of national parks development in 
America. In the reservation to the public 
of this wondrous bit of nature on Mount 
Desert Island, Maine, the East, with all its 
beautiful and varied scenery and crowded 
city population, must feel a personal interest 
and direct share in the benefits. 

There is nothing like the Sieur de Monts 
elsewhere on the continent. A noble mass 
of ancient granite that once bore up a domi- 
nating Alpine height on its broad shoulders 
has been laid bare by the slow processes of 
time and carved into forms of bold and 
striking beauty through the grinding force 
of glacial ice. This granite mass, surrounded 
broadly by the ocean as the coast has sunk, 
constitutes, with its ice-worn peaks and 
gorges and intervening lakes, the new na- 
tional park. The picturesque and broken 
lower lands that lie between it arid the sea, 
and make the summer home of people from 
the whole eastern country over, form the 


RUINS OF A PREHISTORIC VILLAGE OR COMMUNAL HOUSE. BANDELIER NATIONAL MONUMENT N. M. 


island of Mount Desert, bearing still the 
name that Champlain gave it three centuries 
ago when, exploring under de Monts’ orders, 
he sailed into the shadow of its great eastern 
cliff and beached his open boat on the Bar 
Harbor shore. 

No other spot that looks out upon the 
North Atlantic can compare with this in its 
wonderful combination of sea and mountain,' 
of ice-worn, lichen-covered peaks, and glori- 
ous sea horizons. From the days of the an-' 
cient Greeks, whose mountains looked down 
likewise on the sea, to those of Wordsworth 
and the recent English poets, no sight in 
Nature has had greater power to stir men 
than such vision as these heights afford of 
“ocean’s vast expanse.” To behold it is an 
inspiration, broadening men in some mysteri- 
ous way to its own measure. 

Although the granite rocks that. form the 
range rest quiet and cold in their age to-day, 
they were once hot and energetic, pressing 
their way upward, as a vast molten mass, 
towards—and overflowing possibly—the an- 
cient surface of the land. This granite out- 
burst is the greatest event in the geologic 
history of Mount Desert. It was of colossal 
magnitude, with roots wide-spread below the 
level of the present surface. No one can 
give a measure of the greater height to which 
it once ascended, and he would be a daring 
geologist who would set a limit to the un- 
sounded depths from which it rose. 

The entire White Mountain National 
Forest area embraces over 700,000 acres in 
New Hampshire and Maine, with Mount 
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Washington as the 
dominant feature. 
Numerous mountains 
in the area reach a 
height of over 3000 
feet, and eleven are 
more than 5000 feet 
high. Mount Wash- 
ington, the _ tallest, 
rises 6293 feet above 
sea level. 

The United States 
has already purchased 
305,000 acres of this 
splendid area and ad- 
ditional tracts are in 
process of purchase. 
The working plan of 
the National Forest 
Reservation Commis- 
sion contemplates the 
acquirement of most 
of this 700,000 acres 
for the White Moun- 
tain National Forest. 


Unprotected from 
forest fires and care- 
less timber cutting, 


the region would soon 
lose much of its at- 
tractiveness, while the 
disastrous effects on 
the streams which 
flow from its lofty 
ranges would be al- 
most incalculable. 
The region is easily 
accessible by several 
railroads and great 

















A STRIKING FEATURE OF SIEUR DE MONTS 
NATIONAL MONUMENT 
(Schooner Head, named for the white sails and the 
gulls’ nests marked on the rock in earlier days, a 
famous point from which to watch the surf break in 


an easterly storm) 
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numbers of people 
motor directly into 
the White Mountains 


from distant cities. 
For campers and 
trampers _ practically 


all the high ridges, 
peaks and other pic- 
turesque spots 
throughout the area 
are accessible by trail. 
And best of all, per- 
sons who wish to 
build summer homes 
on the area may do so 
under the permit sys- 
tem, or under the 
new law which pro- 
vides that National 
Forest land may be 
leased in tracts of 
five acres or less for 
a term of thirty years. 
These National 
Forest Reserves are 
splendid recognition 
of an increasing na- 
tional breadth of 
view which shall ul- 
timately ordain that 
every remarkable and 
striking type of nat- 
ural scenery in the 
country, East or 
West, must be repre- 
sented in its most 
characteristic or in- 
spiring form in our 
National Parks. 

















SIEUR DE MONTS ARBORETUM AND WILD GARDENS 


(The Bowl, a little mountain lake, 400 feet above the sea and surrounded by woods) 
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FINANCING THE WAR 


OR a government just entering on a war 

of such magnitude as that in which we 
are now engaged it is obviously essential to 
have a definite financial program. A trained 
economist, Prof. Charles J. Bullock, of Har- 
vard University, contributes to the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, published by that in- 
stitution, an article on the lessons in finance 
that may be derived from our experience as 
a nation in former wars. 

The moot point in war finance, as Pro- 
fessor Bullock conceives it, is the relative 
proportions in which taxation and loans 
should be employed as expedients for the im- 
mediate raising of revenue. His study of 
history leads to the conclusion that in short 
wars that make no serious demands upon a 
nation’s resources the policy of financing by 
loans has often worked well enough, but 
that in every protracted struggle it has spelled 
disaster, and he points to our own national 
history for a striking and conclusive demon- 
stration of his thesis. 

During the Revolutionary War our Gov- 
ernment had no effective power of taxation 
and its experience affords no fair test of the 
financial policies which it adopted. In 1812, 
however, it possessed authority to levy taxes 
ample for all needs, and the wisdom of its 
financial measures may be fairly tested by 
their results. Even before the outbreak of 
the war Secretary Gallatin had proposed 
that war expenditures should be defrayed 
by loans and that taxes should be levied only 
in the amount necessary to provide for the 
expenses of government on a peace establish- 
ment and for interest on any new loans that 
might be created. This course was adopted, 
but largely because it was thought that the 
war would so injure our commerce that the 
resources available for taxation would be 
decreased, and Secretary Gallatin admitted 
that under different conditions it might be 
“practicable and wise to raise by taxes the 
greater part, at least, of the annual supplies.” 

The result of this policy as pursued for 
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three years is characterized by Professor Bul- 
lock as “failure, complete and decisive, lead- 
ing to something very near a financial break- 
down.” When investors saw the Govern- 
ment’s liabilities rapidly increasing, without 
any material increase in its revenues, the na- 
tional credit was seriously impaired. Treas- 
ury notes had to be issued which tended to 
inflate the currency and thus to increase the 
cost of the war and the additional taxes that 
were at length imposed yielded little revenue 
until the very end of the war, when the 
mischief had already been done. . ~ 

The same policy that had failed so signally 
in 1812 was adopted for the Mexican War 
in 1846. By that time the country’s resources 
had greatly increased and the war, which 
lasted less than three years, did not seriously 
strain the nation’s finances. In this case the 
loan policy had worked well enough, but 
its success was due, according to Professor 
Bullock, not to its inherent merits but to 
the short duration and comparatively trifling 
magnitude of the strain to which it was sub- 
jected. 

When the same plan was tried during the 
Civil War, the failure was as disastrous as 
that of 1812. Before the war was over in- 
terest-bearing notes actually exceeded the 
bond issues of the Government. There was 
the inevitable currency inflation, which in- 
creased the cost of the war by hundreds of 
millions, and a credit impairment like that 
of 1812. Congress came to the rescue and 
imposed heavy taxes, to which the country 
loyally responded. The people, says Pro- 
fessor Bullock, seem frequently wiser than 
their rulers, and the action of Congress in 
increasing taxation was partly in response 
to a widespread popular demand. 

In the Spanish War there was a distinct 
departure from the exclusive loan policy. 
Congress, while authorizing a loan of $200,- 
000,000, also levied new internal taxes which 
presently furnished an additional annual rev- 
enue of some $100,000,000. This war was 
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of limited scope and duration, but it estab- 
lished a safe precedent in war finance. 

Professor Bullock finds that there are three 
main reasons why the exclusive loan policy 
has. always failed under a severe and pro- 
tracted test: 


Public credit depends primarily upon the ability 
and willingness of a government to support loans 
by substantial revenues from taxation; and when 
the latter are not provided, an impairment of 
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credit inevitably follows. In the second place, 
if taxation is not increased in time of war, private 
expenditures are not curtailed, and the govern- 
ment must bid against its citizens when it pur- 
chases supplies, with the result that prices rise 
and inflation naturally ensues. Finally the se- 
curity of public loans varies inversely as their 
volume, so that, as debts accumulate, a govern- 
ment’s obligations at last become unattractive to 
investors. Ordinary prudence, therefore, dictates 
that a war should be financed as far as prac- 
ticable by increased taxation, and that loans 
should be employed as sparingly as possible. 


HOW WILL THE WAR AFFECT 
BUSINESS? 


UDGING from the past experience of 

our own and other countries, Professor 
Ralph E. Heilman indicates in the May 
number of System the nature of some of the 
readjustments that are likely to be required 
in American business life as a result of our 
entry into the war. He reminds us, how- 
ever, that the present situation has no par- 
allel in history, that never before were credit 
facilities on such a prodigious scale, that in 
no war since 1815 have more than three 
leading nations been engaged, and that 
whereas in every war of the past century 
some of the great industrial nations have re- 
mained at peace and so have been able to as- 
sist the belligerent countries ‘by financing 
them and furnishing supplies, in the present 
struggle not one of the world powers of first 
rank remains at peace. 

While admitting that it. is dangerous to 
prophesy in a wholly new situation of this 
kind, Professor Heilman outlines certain 
economic results which he thinks may reason- 
ably be expected to follow the present crisis. 

In the first place he looks for a consider- 
able upward movement in prices and this in 
spite of the likelihood that the factor which 
has been most influential in raising prices in 
the United States since the war broke out 
in Europe in 1914, namely, the abnormal 
flow of gold to this country, may be dimin- 
ished rather than increased in volume. 
Forces may come into operation, he thinks, 
which will more than offset the influence of 
the decreased flow of gold. Since more of 
our instruments of production will be util- 
ized in making war supplies, it seems likely 
that the supply of commodities which enter 
into regular consumption in times of peace 
will be reduced. Likewise, we may expect 


that the supply of peace commodities, espe- 
cially comforts and luxuries, will be more 
or less curtailed because of the uncertainty of 
finding a market. Then, too, the factor of 
higher labor costs will be important in this 
connection. 

The restricted labor supply on the farms 
points to an inevitable increase in food 
prices, and there are other factors working 
in the same direction. 

During the Civil War this country ex- 
perienced a remarkable rise in prices and in 
the present European war it became neces- 
sary for the various governments to regulate 
the prices of foodstuffs and necessities by law. 

As to the probable effect of the war upon 
wages, this writer is convinced that an ad- 
vance in wages is clearly to be expected, es- 
pecially if the war should extend over any 
considerable period of time. There will be 
in the first place an increased demand for 
labor in the lines that produce war supplies 
and equipment. Wage-earners will be with- 
drawn from production in order to take their 
places in the army and navy, and the result- 
ing shortage of labor is sure to make itself: 
felt in the upward trend of wages. Never- 
theless it has been found in the past that 
wages always lag behind prices, and even in 
war we are not likely to find an exception 
to this rule. 

It seems to be generally expected that in- 
terest rates will-go higher during the war. 
In case the war is prolonged so that it con- 
sumes large amounts of capital, and if either 
our own government or the Allies’ make 
heavy demands on the American money mar- 
ket for capital, the upward tendency of in- 
terest rates will be greatly enhanced. 

Summing up, Professor Heilman thinks 
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From System 


This chart indicates the rapid upward movement of wholesale prices of food, and of fuel and lighting, 
during the Civil ar. The base (or 100) shows average prices for 1914. Note that at the outbreak 
of the Civil War prices were much lower than in 1914, the year in which the European war began, but 
that they immediately began to climb upward. By the close of the war the prices in each group had 
completely or nearly doubled. These commodities are simply selected as typical. With slight variations, 

the same movement can be traced in the prices of nearly all important commodities. 


sumers’ purchases in many lines, and possibly 
higher rates of interest. The situation calls 
for increased efficiency and the elimination 
of waste and unnecessary costs of every kind. 


it reasonable to assume that the war means 
an intensification in the shortage of the labor 
supply, increasing costs for most raw mate- 
rials and commodities, a curtailment of con- 
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The mounting of prices during the Civil War is further shown by this chart. It indicates the whole- 
sale prices of house furnishings, and also of all commodities. The average wholesale prices for 1914 
are used as the basis of comparison. The quotations on house furnishings include dishes, furniture, 
cutlery, and so forth. The unbroken line summarizes the prices of food stuffs, farm products, fuel and 
lighting, metals and metal products, lumber and building materials, drugs and chemicals, house furnishings 

and miscellaneous commodities. 
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WHAT TO DO ABOUT MEXICO 


NE aspect of America’s war problem 

which has received comparatively slight 
attention during the past few weeks is the 
Mexican situation. ‘This is the subject of an 
article in Collier’s for May 19 by former 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge. The article 
begins with a reference to Germany’s sug- 
gestion of an alliance with Mexico and 
Japan. This, says Mr. Beveridge, probably 


surprised nobody but American politicians. 
He thinks it not unlikely that such a project 
had long been considered by the cabinets of 
at least three rival nations and was well 
known by all statesmen except our own. 





Such a_ project 
may indeed be re- 
garded as noth- 
ing more than a 
natural development in any legitimate na- 
tional policy looking to the cultivation of the 
closest possible relations with Mexico. 
Reference is made to the episode of the 
Zimmermann note only to emphasize Mr. 
Beveridge’s contention that all the troubles 
that we have had during the past three years 
with Mexico might have been mastered by 
a national policy on the part of the United 
States that would have prevented the use 
of Mexico as a vantage ground by any for- 
eign nation with a view to our annoyance. 
Mr. Beveridge goes so far as to express the 
opinion that if we had pursued the right 
course in Mexico during the past three years 
our present position would be so much better 
than it now is that we might not have been 
drawn into the European conflict at all. But 





if we were we would be much safer from 
disturbances upon our southern border and 
at the same time, because of the military 
training that many of our citizens would 
have received, would be far more fit to give 
a good account of ourselves in actual war- 
fare. 

Our true Mexican policy, according to 
Mr. Beveridge, is rooted in certain geo- 
graphical, ethnological, and political condi- 
tions, which are permanent and unchange- 
able. Mexico’s natural resources, believed 
by many to be richer than those of any other 
equal portion of the surface of the earth, 
form a powerful magnet for 
the interests and ambitions of 
other nations. Furthermore, 
Mexico’s_ strategic _ position 
with reference to the United 
States is not to be overlooked. 
She commands the Gulf, 
which is at once the outlet and 
the approach to our southern 
harbors, and the first stage in 
the water highway of our for- 
eign commerce’ conducted 
from those ports. She also 
potentially dominates the Pan- 
ama Canal and not only. the 
Canal itself but that part of 
the near Pacific Coast which 
is as vital to the safety of the 
Canal on the west as the 
Gulf is on the east. Moreover, our south- 
ern boundary could be easily invaded by a 
modern army marching across Mexican ter- 
ritory. The fortification of our boundary 
line would be a matter of vast expenditure. 

The immediate American occupation of 
Mexico, in Mr. Beveridge’s opinion, is the 
only policy that can adequately safeguard 
American interests and there is now an op- 
portunity for putting such a policy in effect 
which will probably never come to us again. 
Mexico cannot now obtain munitions, save 
through the United States. After the war 
in Europe is over she can purchase them 
cheaply and on long-time payments from 
Germany, France, Japan, or Great Britain. 
Mr. Beveridge’s proposition is that a con- 
structive American policy in Mexico, similar 
to that pursued by this country in Cuba after 
the war of 1898 would make of -Mexico a 
wholly different country. He argues for the 
application to Mexico of the so-called “Platt 
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Amendment,” which has worked so success- 
fully in Cuba. The adoption of this plan, 
he says, would be a good thing for us and 
a far better thing for Mexico than it would 
be for ourselves. In Honduras and Costa 
Rica a somewhat similar relationship to this 
government has been established. 
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Mr. Beveridge holds that there is sound 
reason for believing that the Mexican masses 
would ‘welcome rather than oppose American 
rule. “So much of their blood has been shed 
to no purpose that a diet of bread and a 
regime of order and safety might prove to be 
a welcome change.” 





CUBA IN THE WAR 
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(From left to right, sitting: 
Charles Hernandez, 


Betancourt; 


President; Carlos Barnet, Postmaster of Havana) 


HE editors of Cuba Contemporanea, 

in registering their approval of Cuba’s 
decision to stand side by side with the United 
States in the war with Germany, are not 
blind to the importance of the action. To 
what extent and in what manner it may 
affect the island’s future is brought out in 
the following passage: 


The consequences of this grave step cannot yet 
be foreseen, but assuredly Cuba will feel them in 


Director General of Posts and Communications. 
of Telegraphs; Major Gabriel de Cardenas; Miguel Laniagua, Chief of the Telegraph Service; 
Captain Alberto de Carricatte; Major Eugenio Silva; Eusebio S. Azpiazu, private secretary to the 
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Dr. Juan Mentalo, Assistant Secretary of the Interior; President Menocal; Col. 


Standing: Fernando Aeulle, Chief Inspector 
Major Gaspar 


many ways. Fully realizing her obligation to the 
great northern power for its decisive intervention 
in behalf of Cuba’s patriots in their struggle to 
cast off the yoke of Spain, Cuba has not hesitated 
to sustain the policy of the United States. 

Without waiting—as other of the American na- 
tions seem “to be doing—upon the action to be 
taken by Spain, which claims that its mission is 
not to follow but to lead the Latin-American 
nations in this emergency, without waiting, we 
repeat, upon any such foreign and unacceptable 
leadership, Cuba supports the United States and 
has declared war upon the German Empire for 
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its repeated and intolerable acts against civiliza- 
tion. : 

Have we done well? Have we done ill? In 
our opinion we have done well, because we have 
been wise enough to make use of an excellent 
opportunity to demonstrate our gratitude for the 
benefits we have received and because it would 
have been impossible to maintain neutrality in the 
conflict between the United States and Germany, 
not only in virtue of the links that unite us with 
the former nation, but on account of our geo- 
graphical position and of the growing importance 
of this position in the eyes of the world powers. 

Who dares to -say whether this geographical 
situation is destined to be our ruin or our salva- 
tion as a free people? The latter is the more 
probable, above all if America in its entirety 
recognizes that the part it has to play as regards 
Europe, whether in war or in peace, should be 
definitely American. 

To defend any one nation on this continent is 
to defend the entire continent against the schemes 
of conquest of peoples foreign to it, and, viewing 
things from this standpoint, the attitude of re- 
serve assumed by certain influential American 
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governments on learning of the resolution taken 
by the United States seems incomprehensible to us. 

There is no hatred of Germany in Cuba, where 
the vigor and qualities of the German people are 
admired, as they are admired in the rest of 
America; but all the American peoples, . which 
owe their existence to the worship of liberty, 
should be united in face of the German Emperor’s 
ambition and thirst for domination. 


Another writer in the same journal sounds 
a note of alarm, declaring that while the 
Cubans are wasting their time in petty quar- 
rels and election disputes, storm clouds are 
gathering above them, and he fears that they 
may be destined to become the Belgians of 
the Caribbean Sea. For if the United 
States should be assailed by European pow- 
ers, the enemy fleet would not immediately 
make for Sandy Hook, it would first attack 
Cuba, the key of the Gulf of Mexico and 


an excellent base for ulterior operations. 





A NOTABLE ADVANCE IN OUR INDIAN 
POLICY 


N April last the Hon. Cato Sells, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, promulgated, 
with the approval of Secretary Lane, of the 
Interior Department, a “Declaration of 
Policy in the Administration of Indian Af- 
fairs,’ which has a far-reaching 


to the end that every Indian, as soon as he has 

been determined to be as competent to transact 

his own business as the average white man, shall 

be given full control of his property and have all 

his lands and moneys turned over to him, after 

which he will no longer be a ward of the Gov- 
ernment. 





significance. We quote the open- 
ing paragraphs of this declara- 
tion: 


During the past four years the ef- 
forts of the administration of Indian 
affairs have been largely concen- 
trated on the following fundamental 
activities—the betterment of health 
conditions of Indians, the suppres- 
sion of the liquor trafic among them, 
the improvement of their industrial 
conditions, the further development 
of vocational training in their schools, 
and the protection of the Indians’ 
property. Rapid progress has been 
made along all these lines, and the 
work thus reorganized and revital- 
ized will go on with increased en- |fiepey 








After setting forth the rules 
that are henceforth to be ob- 
served for the issuing of land pat- 
ents to Indians, the sale of inher- 
ited lands, the control of indi- 
vidual moneys, and the elimina- 
tion of ineligible pupils from the 
Government Indian _ schools, 
Commissioner Sells summarizes 
the aims of the new policy as 
follows: 

This is a new and far-reaching 
declaration of policy. It means the 
dawn of a new era in Indian ad- 
ministration. It means that the com- 


petent Indian will no longer be 
treated as half ward and half citizen. 








ergy. With these activities and ac- 
complishments well under way, we 
are now ready to take the next step 
in our administrative program. 

The time has come for discontinu- 
ing guardianship of all competent 
Indians and giving even closer attention to the 
incompetent that they may more speedily achieve 
competency. 

Broadly speaking, a policy of greater liberalism 
will henceforth prevail in Indian administration 


HON. 
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It means reduced appropriations by 
the Government and more self-re- 
spect and independence for the In- 
dian. It means the ultimate absorp- 
tion of the Indian race into the body 
body politic of the nation. It means, in short, the 
beginning of the end of the Indian problem. 

In carrying out this policy, I cherish the hope 
that all real friends of the Indian race will lend 
their aid and hearty codperation. 


of Indian 
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THE BENGAL LANCERS—A PART OF INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE AID OF THE ALLIES 


WHAT INDIA WANTS 


HERE has been in this country a de- 

cided lack of definite information about 
the political situation in India. Most of what 
has appeared in American newspapers has re- 
lated to the spirit of revolt in that country, 
but little has been said regarding the definite 
demands made by the so-called moderate wing 
of the Hindu radicals. Sir William Wedder- 
burn, for many years a high British official in 
India and a former member of the British 
Parliament, contributes to the Contemporary 
Review (London) a remarkably frank and il- 
luminating statement regarding the movement 
for Indian self-government. 

On the subject of England’s attitude to- 
wards the movement Sir William Wedder- 
burn declares that “the question is, whether, 
against the protest of united India, we should 
enforce a system of bureaucratic government, 
alien to British principles of freedom and 
progress; thereby alienating affection and 
stimulating unrest; or whether, reciprocating 
the good will and trust made manifest to the 
world by India in this crisis of our history, 
we should satisfy the reasonable expectations 
of a law-abiding and peace-loving people, 
thereby consolidating India, with her vast 
resources, as a tower of strength for the 
British Empire.” ‘This writer then proceeds 
to show how the people of India are espe- 
cially qualified by reason alike of their an- 
cient civilization and their modern educa- 
tional developments, to manage their own 
affairs, and he bespeaks. for the claim now 
put forward on behalf of a united India for 
an effective advance towards self-government 


within the Empire, the most favorable con- 
sideration. He says: 

No one can doubt the extraordinary ability and 
moral grit of the Indian intellectuals who can 
send their sons six thousand miles over the “black 
water” to England, to compete successfully in a 
foreign language, with the pick of British candi- 
dates. I realize what it means for an Indian to 
become a Senior Wrangler at Cambridge, and 
in London to head the list of candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service. 


Sir William Wedderburn calls attention 
to the fact that the ruling princes of India 
have themselves been the pioneers of prog- 
ress, affording an object lesson, an example 
to the British Government, by organizing 
representative assemblies and granting to 
their people free and compulsory elementary 
education. 

This writer repeats and reinforces the 
warning given by the Bishor of Madras in 
the Nineteenth Century of August last, 
when he pointed out that if it is wrong’ for 
Germany to impose her system of: bureau- 
cratic rule on unwilling nations, equally 
wrong is it for England to enforce such 
a system upon India, against the will of the 
Indian people. ‘We cannot,” he said, “fight 
for one set of principles in Europe and then 
apply another set of principles in India.” 
Sir William Wedderburn also reminds his 
readers that as a matter of British history and 
experience bureaucratic rule has always 
proved a failure. 

Through bureaucratic ineptitude we lost the 


United States of America, and it was only by the 
grant of self-government that our great colonies 
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were preserved to us. Now the merest common 
sense demands that we shoudd extend to India’s 
peace-loving, intelligent, and loyal population a 
generous measure of that self-government which 
under circumstances of difficulty and discord, 
brought peace and brotherhood to Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa. Assuming good will, 
there is no real difficulty, whether we look to 
the masses of the population, the educated classes, 
or the hereditary aristocracy. The framework 
of settled government as affecting the units of 
administration—the village, the district, and the 
province—is familiar to the Indian people from 
long ages; and their instincts are in favor of 
peace and orderly progress. For an advance, 
therefore, in self-government, no new official 
mechanism is required. All that is needed is to 
restore Indian organization and develop Indian 
resources. 


Sir William Wedderburn further states 
that from personal knowledge he can affirm 
with absolute certainty that the ends and ob- 
jects of the Indian leaders are simply and 
solely to promote the welfare of India, to 
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revive her ancient glories, and to obtain for 
her a worthy place as a partner in a free, 
tolerant, and progressive British Empire. In 
conclusion, he says: ‘“The problem is a 
simple -one.. Trust the people, and India 
will become the biggest asset in the world for 
the cause of peace on earth and good will 
toward men.” 

The Hindus and Mohammedans have 
joined hands and are working earnestly to- 
gether in the cause of Indian self-govern- 
ment. The Hindu National Congress and 
the Mohammedan All-India Moslem League 
have just conjointly issued a statement, stat- 
ing what India immediately wants by way 
of political reforms. "The moderation of 
their demands is noteworthy. As published 
in the Indian Review, they relate chiefly to 
changes that would bring India under a gov- 
ernmental system similar to that of the 
Dominion of Canada. 





PAN-GERMANISM UP TO DATE 


OR the past twenty years the French 

writer, André Chéradame, has been act- 
ive in warning western Europe against the 
so-called Pan-German scheme. Although 
long convinced of the peril to French and 
British interests that lay in Pan-Germanism, 
he was unable to persuade the responsible 
authorities in France, Russia, or England 
that such a menace existed. Believing that 
recent events have fully justified the views 
that he has held for so many years, M. 
Chéradame presents in the June number of 
the Atlantic Monthly an exposition of the 
present international situation, based on his 
interpretation of Pan-Germanism as made 
manifest by the progress of the war up to 
the present time. 

In his opinion the present situation in Eu- 
rope is due to two factors: First, the almost 
complete fulfilment by the Germans of a 
plan which they have long been preparing 
with the utmost care; second, the repeated 
mistakes of the Allies in their carrying on of 
the war. This is his graphic statement of 
the results thus far accomplished by Germany 
in consummation of her plan: 


The Pan-Germanist program of 1911 called 
for the establishment of Prussian hegemony over 
a territory of nearly 4,015,000 square kilometers 
—in other words, besides actual conquest in the 
East and West, it meant the indirect, yet effective 
seizure of Austria-Hungary, the Balkan States, 
and Turkey. At the beginning of 1917—before the 


capture of Bagdad by the English and the strate- 
gic retreat of the German troops in the West— 
the program had been realized to the extent of 
3,600,000 square kilometers—that is, in nine- 
tenths of its entirety. 

How is this achievement to be explained ? 
M. Chéradame thinks that the explanation 
lies partly in the fact that if the Germans are 
outlaws they are very intelligent outlaws, 
perfectly trained for the task of seizing the 
booty on which they have set their hearts. 
Also he thinks that the leaders of the Allies, 
intelligent as they are, and animated by the 
best of intentions, “have been quite unen- 
lightened as to the multiple realities of the 
European tangle, a thoroughgoing knowledge 
of which is absolutely necessary for the con- 
duct of the terrible war in progress.” 

Proof of this ignorance he finds in the ad- 
mitted fact that the heads of the Entente 
Alliance were without exception taken by 
surprise when war broke out. “‘Posterity,” 
he says, “will look on this fact with amaze- 
ment. The governments of the Allies were 
no better prepared to direct the war intel- 
lectually than were their generals to carry 
it on materially.” To prosecute this war, 
on the intellectual side, calls for detailed 
knowledge not only of military and naval 
matters but of geographic, ethnographic, and 
political questions, which react profoundly 
on all military operations of general scope. 
Many people still believe that the world 
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conflict is a purely military struggle. In 
spite of appearances, M. Chéradame contends 
that it is really mind—the intellectual ele- 
ment—that dominates the material element 
of the struggle. Effectiveness can only be 
attained when material agencies are employed 
in furtherance of a definite plan of action 
backed by clear thinking. Such a plan can 
never be formulated unless the ethnographic, 
psychological, economic, and geographic fac- 
tors, capable of affecting every great strategic 
movement are calculated as carefully as the 
purely military factors. This war may be 
characterized not merely as a war of arma- 
ments, but as a war of political science. 


It is because the strategists of Berlin have long 


recognized this conception of modern warfare; - 


it is because they have at their fingers’ ends a 
documentation of political science, slowly accu- 
mulated and of unquestionable worth, that they 
are in a position to meet endless problems as 
they present themselves, and to achieve successes 
against the Allies which, on the surface, appear 
incomprehensible. 


As for the leaders of the Allies, this writer 
is led to infer that many of them are not 
alive to the element of political science in 
the war even at the present moment. This 
is his explanation of the fact: 


To master the politico-scientific elements nec- 
essary for the prosecution of this war, there is 
need of minds trained by the unremitting applica- 
tion of fifteen or twenty years. Among the lead- 
ers of the Entente no man is to be found who 
has bent his will to such intellectual effort; and 
the pressing problems brought forth by each day 
give no time for minute, deliberate study by the 
men who have succeeded to the seats of power 
since war began. ; 


From this writer’s point of view the capi- 
tal mistakes in the prosecution of the war 
made by the Entente resulted from a belief 
that a friendly agreement with Bulgaria was 
possible, although that country was treaty- 
bound to Germany and Turkey long before 
the war; from cherished delusions concern- 
ing King Constantine of Greece, brother-in- 
law of the Kaiser, and from a failure to 
realize that the strategic key of the whole 
war was the Danube and that such an op- 
eration as the Dardanelles expedition, even if 
it had been judged technically feasible, must 
have been futile. 

According to M. Chéradame, the mere 
occupation by*the Allies of the territory 
stretching from Montenegro, through Serbia 
to Rumania, would have resolved: all the es- 
sential problems. Cut off from the Central 
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Empires, Bulgaria and Turkey would have 
found it impossibte to make a strong stand 
against’ the. Allies. Turkey would have been 
obliged to open the Straits within a short 
time for sheer lack of munitions to defend 
them. This opening of the Straits would 
have been effected by a strong pressure by 
the Allies on the south of Hungary. The 
same action would have barred the Allies 
from reinforcements and supplies from the 
Orient. Germany, finding herself cut off 
on land in the south as she was blockaded 
by sea in the north, would have been obliged 
to come to terms. 

The leaders of the Allies looked upon the 
Balkans as of only secondary military impor- 
tance. They expected to vanquish Germany 
on the western front by a war of attrition. 
M. Chéradame’s view that the principal ob- 
jective of the Pan-German scheme was the 
seizure of the Orient was ignored and when 
the Salonica-Belgrade expedition was finally 
undertaken it was on too small a scale to in- 
sure success. At last, in 1916, half of Ruma- 
nia was seized by the Austro-German com- 
bination and as a direct result of the mis- 
takes of the Allies, coupled with the method- 
ical procedure of Berlin, nine-tenths of the 
dream of Pan-Germany has been realized. 


The following figures will show how the three 


groups of the population of Pan-Germany are di- 
vided at the beginning of 1917: 


1. THe MASTERS 





CORDON 6 o's adic ecemendewes 73,000,000 
2. THE VASSALS 
MIGRYEI@ oo cusc << wes 10,000,000 
PRED Ce 8S sine see 5,000,000 > 21,000,000 
gy) Eee Segre 6,000,000 
3. THE SLAVES 
French ......(about) 3,000,000, 
NNGUIEEMIS Nose sts ctw os 7,500,000 
Alsatians, Lorrainers 1,500,000 
DRO eee on eeene 200,000 
Poles, Lithuanians .. 22,000,000- 
Ruthenians ......... 5,500,000 
TRON Ms a ck dep wes 8,500,000 A 
Jugo-Slavs ......... 11,000,000 ¢ °2:00,000 
Rumanians 8,000,000 
NCAA oc5s occ 800,000 
Armenians 2,000,000 
Eevanitines ... ese 2,000,000 
Ottoman Greeks .... pps pa 
Arabs 8,000,000 
GME carats ce eee 176,000,000 


To sum up, seventy-three million Germans rule 
over twenty-one million vassals and eighty-two 
million slaves—Latin, Slavic, Semitic, belonging 
to thirteen different nationalities—who are bear- 
ing the most cruel and unjustifiable yoke that the 
world has ever known. 
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THE “INDEPENDENCE” OF POLAND 
From Punch (London) 


T is now freely admitted in France that 
ever since the beginning of the war the 
Polish question has been a source of grave 
anxiety to Russia’s allies. In the words of 
the French journal, La Petite République: 


It is true that a few timid voices had tried to 
make themselves heard in Petrograd; had pleaded 
the cause of the noble nation that had always 
been our friend, even after its mangling. Del- 
cassé himself at the time of his short mission to 
Nicholas II. had ventured to touch this burning 
problem, to speak of the fraternity of culture that 
united Poland and France, and to suggest liberal 
solutions with regard to Poland. But what timid- 
ity had there been in this pleading! And the 
imperialistic and doctrinaire spirit, the religious 
sectarianism, paralyzed all efforts, rendered fruit- 
less all interventions. 


The proclamation of the generous Grand 
Duke Nicholas in the first month of the war 
did not by any means remedy the evil, ob- 
serves La Petite République; for, in the 
first place, the chief of the Russian army 
spoke only in his own name, and despite all 
interventions, Czar Nicholas and his en- 
tourage never took his promises to their ac- 
count. The invasion of Austria’s Galicia 
was presided over by a narrow and pusil- 
lanimous proselytism, followed directly by an 


absurd Russification of the province con- 
quered provisionally. 

With the Russian Revolution it is at last 
made clear that for the Polish question there 
can be no other solution than the recognition 
of a complete independence, says La Petite 
République. 


Free Russia can live in peace only with a free 
Poland. Free Russia also can live in peace only 
beside a reconstituted Poland, that is to say, be- 
side a Poland to which will have been restored 
the provinces of Posen and Silesia and her great 
port on the Baltic, Dantzic. At the same time, 
there will be reéstablished the European equilib- 
rium, Germany will be reduced to her ethnical 


- frontiers, and Prussia will be rendered impotent. 


And when our Alsace-Lorraine shall at length be 
returned to us, Europe will be able to breathe. 


A certain doubt as to the state sovereignty 
of the future Poland in relation to Russia on 
the basis of the proclamation of the provi- 
sional government of Russia is expressed by 
“IT, U.” in L’Homme enchdiné: 


Will this state enjoying an absolute inde- 
pendence be a sovereign state (état souverain) ? 
asks this writer. The proclamation promises the 
calling of a Polish Constituent Assembly. This 
Assembly is to determine the form of government 
for united Poland. Internally, then, Poland will 
be sovereign. ‘But, will she be such likewise in 
the domain of external relations? The proclama- 
tion of the provisional government is silent.on this 
subject. Instead, it says that the future Poland 
will be “attached to Russia by a free military 
union,” and it seems also to anticipate “the future 
union of both states.” These two declarations 
might be regarded as a simple wish for a moral 
union or an alliance made in a diplomatic way, 
were it not for the third paragraph saying that 
in the Constituent Assembly representing the 
whole of the Polish community and determining 
its form of government, the Polish people will 
receive a solid guarantee of its civic and national 
existence. 

A sovereign nation does not need civic and na- 
tional guarantee in its national territory, and this 
by the very fact of its sovereignty. If, therefore, 
it is judged fit to promise it such guarantees’ in- 
ternally, it is because this sovereignty is limited 
externally by another state, that is to say, that it 
ceases to be a sovereignty in the full sense of 
the word. The above-mentioned “military union” 
and the “union of the two states” could no longer, 
therefore, be comprehended as a simple wish or 
the effect ofa diplomatic treaty, but as the dis- 
positions of the public law constituting the po- 
litical organization of those states—Poland and 
Russia. In a word (says the writer in L’Homme 
enchainé) the Polish independefite would not be 
absolute, but relative—entire within the Polish 
territory, it would be limited in its external mani- 
festations by a political union with the Russian 
state. 
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“S. B.” in Le Journal believes that the 
Russian revolution will have incalculable 
repercussions, and the gravest of them cer- 
tainly is the radical transformation of the 
Polish question. 


Emperor Nicholas II was certainly animated 
by ‘intentions the most loyal when on August 16, 
1914, he announced the renascence of Poland. But, 
as the descendant of the great Catherine, he was 
no less the slave of complicities of the past and of 
dynastic solidarities. The war could only have 
loosed the ties of History momentarily. There 
was, on the other hand, the absolute antinomy 
between an autocratic régime and a concept of 
affranchisement. That is why equivocalness did 
not cease to hover over the future of Poland. The 
promises to Poland did not go beyond a vague 
autonomy. Yet, these promises hesitated at pre- 
cision. 

The revolution breaks out, and there is a 
change of the scene. Over. the ruins of the 
ancient régime there blows the great whirlwind 
of idealism that we knew in 1789. Intoxicated 
with liberty, the Russians yearn that others should 
share their joy. Their generous enthusiasm does 
not distinguish between friends and enemies. It 
was inevitable that Poland should be the first 
beneficiary of the new ideal. Has she not been 
the greatest victim of the rule of the brutal force? 
Is she not a Slavonic nation? Liberated Russia 
invites her to liberty, not from base calculation, 
but in a great transport of fraternity. 


Albert Milhaud writes in Le Rappel: 


Let, then, the Poles and the Russians prepare 
fraternally the future territorial statute of the 
provinces that,must be reapportioned between the 
two states, according to the historical rights, the 
wishes of the population, and the exigencies of 
the continental equilibrium! May the new spirit 
prevalent in Russia dispel the deleterious mias- 
mata that for a century and a half have poisoned 
the Russo-Polish relations! The two fraternal 
nations can do much for their common prosperity. 


Finally, we find in Le Figaro the follow- 
ing comment by the distinguished publicist, 
Polybe: 


Great honor is due to Mr. Wilson in that he 
proclaimed the rights of Poland, of entire Poland, 
of all the fibers of that noble, rent body, of all 
her territories from the Baltic to the Carpathians. 
Then, at last, did there come the redeeming 
cataclysm, the vanishing of the czarism in a few 
hours. 


This extraordinary historic overthrow 
could have been greeted nowhere with more 
joy than in Poland, says Polybe. The down- 
fall of the régime that had weighed heavy 
for a hundred years and more on the Polish 
nation—was at the same time the destruction 
of all the German ambitions in Poland, the 
opening of the great broad and straight 
roads to the future. Is the magnificent 
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THE LIBERATION OF POLAND 
“Step inside, Poland, and enjoy 


& 
JAILER BETHMANN: 

the liberty.” 
From De Hollandsche Revue (Utrecht) 


dream of the reconciliation of the two great 
Slavonic nations, united indissolubly against 
the Teutonic nations, to become a still more 
magnificent reality? 


The new Russia was quick to orient herself. 
Could she have denied the imprescriptible rights 
of Poland, without disavowing herself? To-mor- 
row, this evening, the whole of Poland, her three 
sections, will know about the manifesto of Petro- 
grad: “Poles, the ancient political régime of Rus- 
sia, the sources of our and your slavery and of our 
disunion has been overthrown forever. Russia, 
liberated, hastens to address to you her fraternal 
greeting; she calls you to the new life, to lib- 
erty!” 


Commenting on the doubt expressed by 
“TI. U.” in L’Homme enchainé regarding 
the state sovereignty of the Poland pro- 
claimed by the provisional government of 
Russia, the distinguished Polish novelist and 
publicist, Waclaw Gasiorowski, observes in 
the Polish Polonia, of Paris: 


The remark about an alliance with Russia by 
a free military union is rather an honest aspira- 
tion to the concluding of an offensive-defensive 
alliance with the Slavonic sisters, than a wish to 
make some reservation. The tone, the intention, 
and the clearly expressed points of the relation 
of Young Russia to Poland, do not allow any 
doubts regarding the object of the “free military 
union.” The Polish army will be a Polish army 
and a national army and an independent, self- 
active army. 
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POLAND’S RECEPTION OF PRESIDENT 
WILSON’S MESSAGE 


EPORTS are beginning to appear in the 

foreign periodicals regarding the effect 
produced by President Wilson’s message. 
That it should arouse great bitterness in 
Germany, where he is accused both of hy- 
pocrisy and of a desire to set the German 
public at loggerheads with the German Gov- 
ernment is perhaps to be expected, as is also 
the chorus of praise in England and France. 
But a peculiar interest attaches to the recep- 
tion of his words in Poland, one of the “small 
nations” specifically referred to in this nota- 
ble document. A contributor to the Bibdlio- 
theque Universelle (Lausanne) for May 
writes as follows regarding this: 


In 1842 Mickiewicz, from the elevation of his 
chair in the Collége de France, thus characterized 
the inherent divergences of Polish politics in the 
time of Napoleon: “The Polish politicians, who 
based all their hopes on the good intentions of 
the Emperor Alexander, reproached the legidn- 
aries with their military enthusiasm for Napoleon; 
the legionaries, on the contrary, looked with a 
jaundiced eye upon the exalted confidence of the 
(former) provinces of the republic in the Em- 
peror Alexander. Neither party took into ac- 
count the fact that it was precisely this common 
exaltation which formed a bond between them— 
and that it alone was capable of uplifting the 
national cause.” 

We are spectators in the present war of a 
strange phenomenon, a revision of ends and of 
means. England, France, and Italy are adopt- 
ing during the conflict certain methods of the 
militarism and.of government of Germany, which 
nation, in its turn, with an impulse born of the 
fear of shipwreck, is turning towards the order 
and the ideals loftily proclaimed by the Allies 
in the early days of the struggle. 

“Guns and Munitions!” is the war-cry which 
now resounds in Paris, London, and Rome, while 
in Berlin they are discussing with an unexampled 
and rather disconcerting fervor the questions of 
the independence of the Kingdom of Poland, of 
the affranchisement of Ireland, and of the lib- 
eration of Islam. It is even proposed there to 
create out of whole cloth new nationalities (that 
of the Flemings, for example), after the manner 
of the homunculus fabricated in the laboratory 
of Dr. Faust. We have, therefore, on the part 
of the one and the other transmutation and imi- 
tation, the characteristic phenomenon of which G. 
H. Borgese speaks in his excellent book, “The 
War of Ideas” (Milan, 1916). 

In Poland we are assisting at a somewhat simi- 
lar phenomenon on a more limited scale. Since 
the month of August, 1914, “the honest socialist,” 
Joseph Pilsodski, had sounded at Cracow the 
tocsin of Polish arms, affirming the renewal of 
military grandeur and of independence. At the 
same time, in Warsaw, the eminent statesman, 
Romain Dmowski, made himself the eloquent 
interpreter of the ideal of the unification of an 
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END OF A CELEBRATED CASE: POLAND AT LIBERTY! 
From Blanco y Negro (Madrid) 


indivisible Poland extending from the sea to the 
mountains, from Dantzig to Cracow. 

What do we see in the spring of 1917? In his 
letter to Mr. Wilson, published by the Swiss press, 
Dmowski, in concert with his most intimate col- 
laborators, follows unrestrictedly the political 
lines of the generous President, while not aban- . 
doning his former ideas. “We are most particu- 
larly grateful to you,” we read in this document, 
“for endeavoring to respond to our hopes and to 
our aspirations in declaring that there should 
exist a unified, independent and autonomous 
Poland. . . . No durable peace in Europe can be 
dreamed of without the recognition of the rights 
of nations, and, so far as we are concerned, 
without a veritable restoration of Poland, which 
can never be really independent until unified 
throughout her national territory, from the Car- 
pathians to the Baltic.” 

And if Mr. Wilson enters upon war there will 
be unanimous rejoicing in Poland’ to behold hence- 
forth in the camp of the Entente two powerful 
and liberal monarchs allied to the two presidents 
of the greatest republics in the world opposing 
Russia and above all her ineffable bureaucracy 
more efficaciously, let us hope, than was done a 
hundred years ago, at Vienna. 


1 Upon this point events have outrun our predictions. 
[Note by the author.] 
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AUSTRIA’S NEW RULERS 


OME interesting reminiscences of the 

early life of the Austrian Empress Zita 
are furnished by Signor Angelo Ragghianti 
in Rassegna Nazionale. In her youth he 
recalls having seen her in the grounds of 
her father’s villa, with her nephew Boris, 
son of Ferdinand of Bulgaria. She was then 
a laughing, light-hearted girl, fond of a joke, 
and devoted to French literature. She read 
only French books and conversed altogether 
in French. She had chosen as her own the 
very altruistic motto: Plus pour vous que 
pour moi (more for you than for myself). 
Evidently she had been brought up to prize 
her French descent above her Austro-Spanish 
nobility. 

Shé is well provided with brothers and 
sisters, her father, Duke “Robert of Parma, 
having had no less than twenty-one chil- 
dren, ten by his first wife, Maria Pia delle 
Grazie de Bourbon, and eleven by his second 
wife, Maria Antonia of Braganza, sister-in- 
law of Don Miguel, claimant to the throne 
of Portugal. An elder sister of Empress 
Zita, Louise de Bourbon, became the wife 
of Ferdinand of Bulgaria, and is said to 
have led a very unhappy life at the side of 
that sovereign. 

The writer recalls that at Lucca, before 
the shrine that holds the ashes of St. Zita, 
the humble saint who was a servant maid 
and has been named the patron of servant 
maids, candles were kept burning during 
the entire period of the ceremonials accom- 
panying the marriage of Princess Zita with 
Archduke Charles of Austria. 

Of course, Signor Ragghianti wishes to 
bring into relief everything that may serve 
to indicate the probability of a sympathetic 
attitude toward the Allies on the part of 
the young couple placed by fate at the head 
of the Austrian Empire. 

It is well known that two brothers of 
Empress Zita are now serving in the Bel- 
gian army against the Germans. As descend- 
ants of one of the royal families of France, 
they were legally barred from entering the 
army of that country, and none of the allies 
of France felt free to accept their services, 
until, finally, at the earnest request of the 
Queen of the Belgians, they were received 
into the Belgian army, at first in the ambu- 
lance corps; however, a few months later 
they were commissioned as artillery lieu- 
tenants. 

















EMPRESS ZITA OF AUSTRIA 


As to the present Emperor, Signor Rag- 
ghianti is persuaded that he represents a live- 
ly reaction against the Germanization of Aus- 
tria. Even up to the outbreak of the war 
between Italy and Austria his sympathy with 
the former country was very marked. On 
one occasion he took the Italian for a ride 
in his automobile. As they were nearing 
Serravezza, they were stopped by two 
carabinieri, and the princely driver was 
brusquely reproached with going too fast. 
The archduke courteously promised to go 
slower, and then, turning to his guest, he 
exclaimed: “Has the Italo-Austrian war 
already begun?” 

As late as January, 1915, when Signor 
Ragghianti met him in Berlin, in the draw- 
ing-room of the Austro-Hungarian embassy, 
he said: “In Italy the belief prevails that 
the Emperor [Francis Joseph] is animated 
with a sentiment of hatred against Italy. 
This is not true. I can say that the Em- 
peror and Archduke Raineri are the only 
true friends Italy has in the House of 
Hapsburg.” After a pause he added: “I 
do not speak of myself; I am almost an 
Italian.” 
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THE ELECTRIFICATION OF TRUNK 
LINES © 


ITH the general use of electricity, 

especially for urban and interurban 
transportation, the question is often heard, 
When will the complete electrification of 
the great trunk lines take place, and what 
are the leading objections aside from mere 
expense to such a change? In the United 
States, with some 358,000 miles of track for 
railways operating with steam locomotives, 
trunk-line electrification to-day amounts ap- 
proximately to about 2500 miles, yet this is 
more than double the accomplishment in 
Europe. 

One reason, perhaps is that railway engi- 
neers are not entirely informed as to the 
relative costs and economies of steam and 
electricity inasmuch as authoritative data is 
so limited with the result that unusual inter- 
est attaches to a series of papers in the May 
issue of the General Electric Review (Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.) where the results of the 
electrical operation of an extended section 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way are discussed. From these preliminary 
data there is every reason to believe that 
figures for a longer period will be wholly 
favorable to electric train haulage. What is 
most convincing, however, is the decision of 
the directors to establish a new electrified 
zone over the Cascade Mountains from 
Othello, Washington, west to Seattle on 
the Pacific Coast, involving about 250 miles 
of main line and a cost of $6,250,000, exclu- 
sive of locomotives. This will give on the 


St. Paul some 690 miles of main line elec- 
trically operated, or a distance approximately 
equal to that from New York City to Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


According to R. Beeuwkes, electrical en- 
gineer of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, 


The first electric locomotives were placed in 
operation on the Rocky Mountain Division of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway on De- 
cember 9th, 1915, between Deer Lodge and Three 
Forks. In April, 1916, electrical operation was 
extended to Harlowtown on the east, and early in 
1917 the entire 440 miles was equipped for elec- 
trical operation. 

The 440-mile electrified section is now divided 
into two operating divisions, of which only one— 
the Rocky Mountain Division—has been running 
long enough to get reasonably reliable data-con- 
cerning operation. I may say, however, that on 
the Missoula Division we have been handling 
3000-ton trains as a standard through the worst 
winter months, and the entire operation is work- 
ing out very successfully. ; 

With the introduction of electricity we were 
able to double what I may call the cruising radius 
of our locomotives. As far as the railroad is 
concerned we have eliminated Three Forks—a 
station formerly used for changing steam locomo- 
tives—entirely. All locomotives run the entire 
226 miles from Deer Lodge through to Harlow- 
ton with only a light inspection of bearings and 
pantographs at Three Forks. The shop and 
roundhouse are entirely closed down, seven or 
eight miles of tracks have been removed, and 
the comparatively large round-house force pre- 
viously employed has been replaced by a single 
electrician. All locomotives and cabooses are 
pooled, the men being given suitable locker space 
to store their lanterns, flags, tools, etc. Through 
freight trains do not leave the main track and 
often are not switched at all. At Harlowton the 
engine is given a rough inspection and any light 
repairs made that are necessary. Detailed inspec- 
tion and maintenance work is done at Deer Lodge. 

The same change in operation has been effected 
on the Missoula Division, Avery to Deer Lodge; 
in this case Alberton being the steam engine divi- 
sion point which has been eliminated. 
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This important development on the St. 
Paul has been comparatively recent. The 
first systematic test runs were made on De- 
cember 9, 1915. A special train of three 
cars and an electric locomotive was operated 
over the mountain from Butte, Montana, to 
Piedmont at various speeds up to seventy 
miles an hour and trains of various tonnage 
were handled. On the same day, states K. 
R. Hare, associate editor of the Railway Age 
Gazette, “two electric locomotives took a 
train of forty-eight loaded cars, 3000 tons, 
from Butte up the two per cent grade to 
the summit of the Rocky Mountains at a 
speed of fifteen miles an hour and then con- 
tinued down the descending grade on the 
opposite side. This was the inauguration of 
electric operation. It was not until January, 
1916, however, that steam freight locomo- 


tives were entirely removed from the elec- 


trified division. 

“At about that time it was found that the 
electric locomotive could handle considerably 
more tonnage than the builders guaranteed, 
and it was also demonstrated by the various 
tests run during that period that the system 
of regenerative braking was entirely success- 


ful.” 


FREIGHT TRAIN HAULED BY ELECTRICITY ON MOUNTAIN GRADES 


Gradually electrical service was extended 
until the entire 440 miles section from Har- 
lowton to Avery was put into operation on 
February 24, when electric trains began run- 
ning through the one mile and further St. 
Paul Pass at the summit of Bitter Root 
range. 

One important consideration of the elec- 
trification of railways is that notwithstand- 
ing the increasing cost of coal and labor, 
electricity is to-day cheaper and its supply is 
more reliable and available over much wider 
area than ever before. Accordingly, states 
A. H. Armstrong of the Engineering De- 
partment of the General Electric Company: 


The operation of the heaviest freight and pas- 
senger trains by electric locomotives has been 
demonstrated as entirely feasible. The record of 
reliability, the low cost of maintenance of the 
electric locomotives, and the flexibility of this new 
type of motive power to meet the varied condi- 
tion of haulage service leaves no room to doubt 


.that electricity is destined to play a most impor- 


tant part in the future development of our rail- 
roads. Not only can present steam service be 
easily duplicated as regards the weight and speed 
of trains hauled, but it has been demonstrated that 
the electric locomotive is free from many of the 
restrictions placed upon train operation by the 
steam engine, and that it makes possible train 
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weights, speeds, economies, and improvements in 
operation thus far unattainable by the steam- 
engine operator. 

The last link in the 440-mile electrification of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway be- 
tween Alberton and Avery over the Bitter Root 
Mountains has just been completed and placed in 
regular operation. To those having knowledge 
of the facts regarding the operation of the elec- 
tric locomotives on this road, it is plainly evident 
that the quality of service rendered is far superior 
to that previously attained or possible with steam 
engines. . . . The motors and the locomotives, 
the sub-stations, and the trolley construction were 


all amplified in magnitude from similar types in 
successful commercial operation and the result has 
been that the change from steam to electricity was 
made with no interruption in service and under 
climatic conditions that were extremely ab- 
normal. 

It is a conservative statement to make that the 
substitution of the electric locomotive for the 
steam engine will result in doubling the daily ton- 
nage capacity of a mountdin grade division with 
no addition to the .previous track facilities and 
will, in addition, release a large amount of 
rolling stock by reason of the considerable reduc- 
tion in running time effected. 


ZONES OF SILENCE 


MONG tthe curious phenomena con- 

nected with the war is that of the strik- 
ing irregularities in the transmission of the 
sound attendant on violent explosion. Thus, 
it is well authenticated that the heavy firing 
on the western front of battle is sometimes 
audible in England, though inaudible in 
Western Belgium. This is explained by the 
fact that the interference of sound waves 
causes what are known as zones of silence, 
since just as the crest and the hollow of 
two waves of water may neutralize each 
other, the crest and hollow of two sound 
waves may produce silence. On the other 
hand, if the crests of two waves coincide, 
whether in water or in air (and hence in the 
case of sound transmitted by air), the effect 
is intensified. 

Many explosions, volcanic or other, thus 
present the phenomenon of two zones of 
audition separated by a zone of silence. It 
has been discovered that the zone of direct 
or immediate audition is always asymmetrical. 
That is, it does not form a symmetrical circle 
around the focus of explosion, but tends to 
be propagated in certain directions in prefer- 
ence to others. In some it goes exceedingly 
far, in others it attains only a short distance. 
Mr. Henry de Varigny, editor of the scien- 
tific section of the Bibliotheque Universelle 
(Lausanne), gives a résumé of some interest- 
ing recent examples. 

On January 19 an explosion took place 
in East London which was heard at a great 
distance. Mr. Ch. Davison took occasion to 
investigate the question of zones of audition 


and silence by extended inquiries in the locali-. 


ties where it was heard and intervening 
places. 

The zone of direct audition was found to take 
the shape of the letter L, having its. angle in 
Godalming, Surrey, southwest of London. The 
horizontal portion ran east-west between Godal- 


ming and Canterbury. The vertical part ended 
near Northampton. The minimum distance from 
the focus was nineteen kilometres, the maximum 
distance 104 kilometres. The zone of indirect au- 
dition, situated beyond the zone of silence had its 
center a little west of King’s Lynn. Its long 
axis extended a distance of 210 kilometres, from 
Lowestoft to Nottingham; its width was about 
eighty-eight kilometres. It constituted, therefore, 
a band running from southeast to northeast, situ- 
ated north-north-east of the focus of explosion. 

. Evidently the meteorologic conditions pre- 
vailing at the moment governed the form and 
direction of the zones, as well as distance and 
direction. . . . The zone of silence between the 
two zones of audition varied in width from 
twenty-five kilograms to eighty-six, and its ex- 
terior limit was about ninety-six kilograms from 
the focus. 

From the zone of direct audition, comprising 
some 3500 square miles, Mr. Davison had 250 re- 
ports; from the indirect zone, covering: 5708 
square miles, 233; while from the zone of silence, 
of about 4500 square miles, only one ear-witness 
living near the sea, sent in a report. It is note- 
worthy that the witnesses were almost as nu- 
merous on the peripheries of the zones as in their 
central portions. This indicates that the audi- 
bility does not grow progressively weaker until 
it reaches zero in the silent zone. . . . The great- 
est distance at which the explosion was heard was 
about 193 km. 


Mr. de Varigny quotes also from an article 
in the Quarterly Journal of the Royal Me- 
teorological Society on the audibility in Eng- 
land, between September, 1914, and Septem- 
ber, 1916, of the cannonading in. Flanders 
and along the Somme. This was very vari- 
able, according to localities, days, and seasons. 
“The sound was heard very clearly at dis- 
tances of 160, 200, and 250 kilometers, but 
seems to have attained even 480 kilometers 
in the case of the battle of the Dogger; the 
naval cannonade was heard at Great Mal- 
vern and Pontrelan January 24, 1915. The 
Jutland battle (May 31, 1916) is said to 
have been heard at the same distance in 


Norfolk. 
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FOR A HUNDRED YEARS’ PEACE 


EAN FINOT, in the opening article of 

a recent number of La Revue (Paris), of 
which he is the editor, discusses at length and 
with great fervor the essentials conducive to 
a long peace. By far the chief element, he 
thinks, is the levying of an enormous money 
indemnity upon the German people, which 
would not alone be a just retribution for 
the unexampled world calamity for which 
they are responsible, but would benefit Ger- 
many herself, since her financial crippling 
would preclude the re-creation of the huge 
military establishment, which has been the 
bane of the country, and, besides, as a con- 
sequence, it would moderate the military 
and aggressive spirit of its people. 

We reproduce below some of the salient 
passages of M. Finot’s elaborate remarks: 


“ 


It is only a “victorious peace” of the Allies that 
can reassure all the neutral nations and offer 
them a bright future. 

The answers of the Allies have already en- 
lightened the American pacifists. They clearly 
prove that Germany desired and premeditated 
the conflict, which, moreover, it is conducting in 
opposition to the most elementary private and 
public rights. 

Furthermore, at the very time when the Kaiser 
called for peace and expressed his humanitarian 
sympathies, Germany continued its crimes in de- 
porting the Belgians and reducing them to servi- 
tude. One need but contemplate the misfortunes 
and misery of Europe to understand that there 
is no peace possible without reparation, in the 
first place, for the injuries occasioned by Ger- 
many to all the belligerents. 

Henceforth we must turn our thoughts to the 
organization of peace—as necessary as the con- 
duct of the war. Territorial restitution, the 
emancipation and independence of small States 
are at stake. It is a vast program. We must, in 
the first place, establish “l’Union sacrée”’ among 
the Allies and internal harmony in every nation. 

We must fix a minimum of restitution, con- 
sidered just by all of good faith, including the 
neutrals! 

The Allies have the undoubted moral advan- 
tage that the Germans—they themselves admit it 
to-day—desired and provoked the war. Victori- 
ous, they would simply have annexed entire coun- 
tries, destroyed the independence of nations, and 
continued their savageries after the conclusion of 
peace. They proclaim it with .a disconcerting 
cynicism. 


The basic principle of a just peace, that 
“he who has caused losses to another must 
repair them,” cannot be controverted by any- 
one. The Germans themselves, so realistic, 
so practical, will perforce bow before a law 
which is the basis of their daily life. 

There are other factors which plead for 


that principle. Modern war is a war of 
nations, not of mercenaries. “The German 
people identified itself with the Kaiser and 
its soldiery. These having, at its instigation, 
committed numberless crimes, extolled and 
justified by it, it must necessarily share in 
repairing them. In order to prevent future 
wars, the culpable nations must, in their 
entirety, suffer all the consequences. And 
that not only in loss of lives but by economic 
and financial chastisement. The loss of 
provinces signifies little to the German—a 
future war of revenge can restore them. But 
when you strike at his cash-box, when he 
sees himself condemned to suffer, for at least 
a century, the penalty of his misdeeds, he will 
understand the vastness of the misfortunes 
he has caused and must repair. It will be 
a real object-lesson to the German people 





—better than all the abstract theories—as to 
the blessings of peace. 
And now the question arises: How can 


one be reimbursed with a sum transcending 
all the financial assets of the world? 

Austria, Turkey, Bulgaria, totally ruined, 
do not enter into the count. There remains 
Germany. Her fortune having been valued 
at eighty billion dollars before the war, she 
could easily surrender from twenty to thirty 
billions without radically injuring her eco- 
nomic life. Bear in mind the inestimable 
value of her network of railways, her mines, 
forests, etc. Far from exhausting her wealth 
in foreign purchases, she has carried on the 
war by using, in the main, her own resources. 
Her invasion of Belgium, Northern France, 
Poland, has allowed her to utilize the accu- 
mulated riches of those regions; she has, 
for the rest, exploited that wealth with per- 
fect unscrupulousness. 

The aim of victory being, above all, the 
conquest of a durable peace, Germany could, 
and should—occasion requiring it—cut out 
her military budget. She would no longer 
need to maintain her militarism, which was 
ruining her materially and morally. 

The rate of increase of Germany’s com- 
merce, from 1891 to 1911, had attained 143 
per cent.; of the tonnage of: its merchant 
fleet, 104 per cent.; of its national wealth, 
40 per cent. 

If Germany had not incited the world 
war it would, by the force of circumstances, 
have monopolized almost the entire wealth 
of the globe. 

The idea that Germany will find it hard 
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to pay the total indemnity need not trouble 
us. The life of nations is not reckoned by 
years, but by generations. 

The situation of the world will at once 
be transformed.- Germany, unable any 
longer to maintain her armies, will by that 
fact alone abandon her unhealthy and ex- 
cessive ambitions. 

Is there any other way of attaining the 
pacification of Europe? The unity of the 
Empire cannot be destroyed, neither can one 
believe in the limitation of armaments. 
Prussia, after Jena, evidenced the futility of 
such clauses. 

Can we trust any more in any treaty 
whatever signed by Germany? Since the 
pledges of Germany would offer no security 
to the Europe of to-morrow, the only re- 
source left us is the levying of an indemnity 
which would prevent her from arming for 
a hundred years. 

The peace thus contemplated, hard as it 
may be for Germany, would not tend to 


its disappearance. The Allies, as has been 
asserted by their most accredited heads, have 
no wish to destroy the German people, but 
they are bent upon throttling their militarism. 

This financial expiation will help to solve 
the essential problems of to-morrow. And 
Germany once disarmed, international jus- 
tice will become all-powerful. 

Far from secreting this crucial point of 
peace, the Allies should make it known by 
every means in their power to all their ad- 
versaries; to the Germans, above all. They 
should be made to understand that every 
month of continued warfare means for them 
three additional billions of indemnity. 

The continuance of the war of the Allies 
is justified only by the end in view. The 
issue is the pacification of Europe; and that 
object cannot be realized without the destruc- 
tion of Prussian militarism. A decisive vic- 
tory will facilitate the triumph of principles 
indispensable to the happy and peaceful exist- 
ence of the world. 


THE SERUM TREATMENT OF 


INFANTILE 


UST one year ago were noticed in New 

York City the beginnings of what de- 
veloped into a nation-wide epidemic of 
poliomyelitis, or infantile paralysis. The 
return of warm weather will show whether 
that epidemic was checked by medical science 
or whether its ravages were merely sus- 
pended over the winter. Those physicians 
who made particular study of the disease 
have since found time to prepare reports and 
form conclusions. Many such reports are 
published in the April number of the Journal 
of Experimental Medicine (Baltimore), 
which is entirely devoted to a discussion of 
infantile paralysis. The reader finds that 
these same men were studying the disease, 
and making experiments, as long ago as 1909. 

Each article is from the pen of two or 
more contributors, who collaborated in ex- 
periments. Some of the conclusions reached 
are almost bewildering to the layman. We 
are reminded, for example, that the occur- 
rence of the infectious microérganism (or 
virus) of poliomyelitis in mucous membranes 
~between the nose and throat, and in their 
secretions, has been firmly established. Yet 
we are now told that it has also been dem- 
onstrated that secretions from the same re- 
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gion frequently have power to neutralize the 
active virus of the disease. This is the re- 
sult of experiments upon monkeys, by Dr. 
Harold L. Amoss and Dr. Edward Taylor, 
in the research laboratory of the Vermont 
State Board of Health. 

The most exhaustive article in the series— 
and probably the most interesting to the 
average reader—is a report upon the serum 
treatment of epidemic poliomyelitis, by Dr. 
Amoss and Dr. Alan M. Chesney. The 
report describes in detail the method used 
and the results attained in twenty-six acute 
cases treated last fall with human serum 
from recovered and convalescent cases of 
the disease. Earlier experiments had been 
with serum obtained from the blood of per- 
sons who had passed through the disease 
years before. In the cases now under dis- 
cussion, however, most of .the donors of the 
serum had been convalescent for eight weeks 
only, or less. 

Departure was made also from former 
methods of administration, and the serum 
was injected not only into the spine but into 
the blood—directly into the veins, and in- 
directly by way of the skin. Results proved 
the advantage of larger volumes of serum 
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than could safely be administered into the 
spine. 

Of the twenty-six cases, three resulted in 
death. ‘Twelve had shown paralysis before 
serum was administered, and in nine of these 
there was no further extension. Fourteen 
had not developed paralysis when serum was 
injected, and ten of these went through the 
disease without any trace of muscular weak- 
ness. Dr. Amoss and Dr. Chesney are too 
modest to make any claims, but the facts 
speak for themselves: Paralysis was arrested 
in nine patients, and entirely averted in ten, 
out of twenty-six cases. 

The best results were obtained in cases 
treated within thirty hours after onset, 
though beneficial results were obtained in 
one instance as late as ninety-six hours. Ten 
of the patients were administered serum 
within thirty hours, and only one of these 
afterward developed paralysis. 

One of the symptoms of infantile paraly- 
sis is high fever. After administration of 
serum, the temperature tends to return to 
normal in from twelve to forty-eight hours. 
Study of temperature charts and clinical 
notes indicated that in some cases a second 
dose of serum should have been given. 

The amount of serum administered varied 
from 5 cubic-centimeters to 120. It was 
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found, however, that those who received a 
total of more than 30 cc. within forty-eight 
hours after onset were benefited in every case 
but one. Six of the seven patients who grew 
worse had received 30 cc. or less. 

Dr. Amoss and Dr. Chesney believe it 
“highly desirable, therefore, to administer at 
least 50 cc. of serum in every case, and if 
possible to treat cases within thirty hours 
after the onset of the first symptoms.” Their 
formal conclusions are: 


1. Serum taken from recently recovered cases 
of poliomyelitis may be employed in its treatment 
and probably yields the best results. 

2. When sterile for ordinary bacteria, free of 
corpuscles and hemo-globin, and when injected 
by the gravity method, observing well-known rules 
of caution, it may be employed without danger. 

3. The serum should be injected both intra- 
spinally and intravenously, the latter either di- 
rectly or by way of the subcutaneous tissues. 

4. The earlier in the course of the disease 
the serum is employed in suitable doses, the more 
promise there is of benefit. 

5. The action of the serum appears to be more 
precise and definite in arresting paralysis than in 
rapidly bringing about its retrogression. 

6. The decision to employ the serum should 
rest upon a clinical examination supported by the 
results of the microscopic and chemical study of 
the cerebrospinal fluid. 

7. The question of multiple and repeated in- 
jections of the serum has not yet been worked out. 


TREATING LOW ARTERIAL PRESSURE 


8 os hears a great deal about the danger 
of high blood pressure, but not much 
about the danger of too low a pressure. Yet 
the latter may be very swiftly fatal. It re- 
sults often from shock, as well as from severe 
loss of blood. But there is a very simple 
means of giving temporary relief, which 
everyone should know, since such knowledge 
might often be the means of saving life. 

A diastolic pressure of fifty millimeters 
is critical, for the blood tends to accumulate 
in the abdomen, but death may be avoided 
if immediate means be taken to raise the 
arterial pressure. A late number of La Revue 
gives the following directions: 


The wounded person in whom arterial pressure 
is low should be placed immediately on an op- 
erating table heated by electricity, with his feet 
elevated for an hour or more some 30 millimeters 
(about 114 inches) higher than his head. If the 
diastolic pressure remains below 80 millimeters 
an injection of isotonic serum should be made, 
and if necessary repeated. If the pressure does 
not remain sufficiently high after the second in- 


jection, another injection is made of adrenalin 
into a vein, preferably a vein near the heel. 


It will be noted that the. first part of 
these directions can be carried out by anyone; 
namely, the application of warmth and the 
raising of the patient’s heels higher than his 
head. This is so important and so efficacious 
that the famous French physician and re- 
search scientist, Dr. Charles Richet, has made 
it a practise in his lectures to students to 
give them the striking object-lesson of a dog 
which had been bled almost to, the point of 
exhaustion so that death was immiment, being 
instantly revived by this simple expedient 
of changing its position. When he was ap- 
parently dead, while the head remained 
higher than the extremities, as soon as the 
head was lowered the waning life returned. 
First aid to the injured, therefore, suffering 
from hemorrhage or shock is to place the 
victim on a mattress or bench and raise the 
feet slightly higher than the head. 








THE NEW BOOKS 


RECENT 


sta that highly necessary quality of a 
vigorous poetic art, distinguishes the new 
poetry. With increasing swiftness since 1917, the 
new volumes of verse show that the imaginative 
passion, which is the essence of all poetry, now 
endeavors to clothe truth with the shining gar- 
ment of her own simplicity. The return to truth 
naked save for her own light, has from the be- 
ginnings of the art raised poetry to high levels 
of passion and power. This is especially notice- 
able in the patriotic and war poems and is also 
evident in the work of the radicals, the younger 
poets of the so-called schools. Likewise in the 
achievements of the recognized masters of the 
art of poesy, there is evidence that more and 
more the poet abandons conceits and leaves poetry 
to stand alone, “illustrated by nothing but the 
light of its own tears and smiles, its own wonder 
might, or playfulness.” For this reason, the mis- 
cellaneous books of verse that appear throughout 
the country are of particular profit to the student 
of poetry. The general desire to discover the 
beauty of facts fused to passion in the imagina- 
tion is a symptom of national mental health. 
There are also increasing numbers of books on 
poetry and poets that add valuable commentary. 


WAR POEMS 


There have been many books of war poems 
since 1914, but none so comprehensive, so athrill 
with the spirit that now animates America, 
the feeling that the cause of humanity and the 
-divine principle of democracy are at stake, as 
War Flames (Macmillan), by John Curtis Under- 
wood. It is a rhythmic picture of the war, a 
panorama of the devastation and desolation of 
Belgium, France, and the Balkan countries, and of 
the sorrow, pain, and travail of all other coun- 
tries engaged in the prosecution of the war. It 
voices the cry from those who war against each 
other whether for right or wrong—‘“Lord save us, 
lest we perish.” Here and there a phrase stabs 
like a rapier: “The ashes of Russia were alive”, 
“an inert muscle of France strained and spent be- 
yond rest,” and as interludes there fall exquisite 
descriptive snatches of the natural beauty of the 
earth that persists even under the range of the 
guns. “The Marne,” “The Lavoir,” “Roads in 
France,” and “Spring in Picardy” touch the fount 
of the inspiration that gave the Marseillaise to 
Rouget de I’Isle. 

Lawrence Binyon’s vigorous war poems in The 
Cause (Houghton, Mifflin) have great spiritual 
strength and imaginative richness. “Thunder on 
the Downs” has scarcely been equaled by any 
poet save Masefield since 1914, and “Fetching the 
Wounded” fixes a picture every eye-witness of 
the war must remember. It is quite the best work 
Mr. Binyon has done. 

A Highland Regiment (Lane), an excellently 
printed book of war poems and other lyrics, pic- 
tures the actual scenes of the war as viewed by 
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its author, E. A. Mackintosh, M. C. Lt. Seaforth 
Highlanders. Touches of Celtic magic give the 
best of the lyrics a haunting melodic charm. The 
brief verse that records the departure of the 4th 
Camerons to the front synthesizes the wailing 
drone of the bagpipes. “In Memoriam” expresses 
an officer’s grief for the strong young men he has 
led to their death. 

Stars and Fishes, by George Rostrevor (Lane), 
contains moving poems inspired by the war. Not- 
able among them are “England,” images of 
the soldier’s brief dream in the trenches, and 
“Oxford”—whose spirit has now been set free by 
the demands of the conflict. 

Ode to France, by Raymond Weeks (Oxford 
University Press), was written during August and 
September, 1914. The poet calls upon the world 
to rescue France, the “land whose deeds of old 
still burn,” from the hideous shame forced upon 
her by the Huns. 


POETS WHO ADHERE TO RHYME 


George Woodberry’s Sonnets of Ideal Love 
(Woodberry Society) are very beautiful poems 
that reconcile the love of sensuous beauty with 
the high consecration of spirit to the pure love 
of the ideal. They are crystalline, elegant of 
modulation and infused with noble imagery. In 
connection with this sonnet sequence it will be 
interesting to read a new work by Louis LeDoux: 
George Edward Woodberry: A Study of His 
Poetry. It is an excellent critical estimate of his 
work together with biographical material. 

In Merlin, Edwin Arlington Robinson (Mac- 
millan) retells the story of Merlin and Vivian 
and of the dissolution of King Arthur’s Round 
Table. The state of the modern world is subtly 
symbolized in this fine poem, which has amazing 
beauty of texture and ventures a new philosophy. 
Our summons to death is, in short, our quest for 
life, and in perilous times there falls a light upon 
the earth wherein men see themselves and one an- 
other as they might become, and for this light 
do all things change. and come to an end. 

Cale Young Rice reveals in his new book of 
poems, Trails Sunward (Century), that the years 
have increased his power to write exceptionally 
beautiful lyrics of perfect melody. “Songs to 
A. H. R.,” “The House of Lonely Love,” “To My 
Sister, C. R. S.” read as if the thought were it- 
self of the substance of music. The more philo- 
sophical and serious poems, while of interest in 
many ways, do not approach the high level of the 
short lyrics. 


APOSTLES OF NEWER FORMS 


Mr. Louis Untermeyer is most successful in a 
new collection of poems, These Times (Holt), 
when he adheres to regulation meters. The book 
is longer than his previous volume, Challenge, 
and has greater variety of contents. ‘Thirteen 
Portraits” are the best work in the book, for they 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


afford the author a display of his technical gifts, 
his easy satire and cleverness of phrase. “Eve” 
and “Moses,” two pretentious poems in blank 
verse, are less satisfactory than the lyrics, which 
are beautiful and most melodious. Among these 
are “The Sleepers,” “An Old Maid,” “Magic,” 
“Bacchanal,” and “To a Weeping Willow.” <A 
praiseworthy book of translation from the Ger- 
man of Heinrich Heine by Mr. Untermeyer (Holt) 
contains three hundred and twenty-five poems, 
more than any edition of Heine previously pub- 
lished, and includes many poems never before 
translated. It is too much to say that these trans- 
lations keep Heine’s music. They do, however, 
fairly—at times brilliantly—present his poetic 
work and are a valuable addition to any library. 
The preface is unusually good, well worth pub- 
lishing alone as a critical and interpretative essay 
on the great German Jew, whose words are im- 
mortal. 

In The Book of Self (Knopf) James Oppen- 
heim tilts against the flesh and the devil in a 
series of poem; that are put forth as intimately 
related to the struggle America is undergoing 
and from which a new national life shall emerge. 
The poems are divided into three sections: “Self,” 
a revelation of a man’s life, his desires, ambitions, 
and hopes; “The Song of Life,” a history of 
youth’s encounter with life, and “Creation,” the 
drama of cosmic life unfolding through the in- 
dividual life of man. It is a remarkable and 
virile book that voices the under-currents of re- 
volt and flings aloft the banners of the ultimate 
triumph of spirit over materialistic forces. The 
rhythmic quality of the poetry is inferior to “Songs 
for a New Age,” however, and more frequent 
melodic lines would improve the scaffolding that 
upholds the thought. 

Orrick Johns is a young American poet of ex- 
ceedingly rich poetic promise, who first came into 
general prominence as the winner of the Lyric 
Year Contest, to which over one thousand poets 
contributed, with a humanistic poem, “Second 
Avenue.” This poem is included in Mr. Johns’ 
book of verse, “Asphalt” (Knopf), which has 
melodic freshness and contains much essential 
poesy. The book falls into three divisions, slangy, 
insolent street ballads, country rhymes, poems of 
the ¢ity, and miscellaneous lyrics. 


OTHER POETS 


The Love Poems of Emile Verhaeren (Hough- 
ton-Mifflin), the national Belgian poet previously 
translated in rhymed version by Charles R. Mur- 
phy, have been rendered in a literal rhythmic 
version by F. S. Flint. Odell Shephard is espe- 
cially successful with his short lyrics in The 
Lonely Flute (Houghton-Mifflin). Sonnets, by 
Mahlon Leonard Fisher (author), are melodious 
and technically excellent. Grace Denio Litch- 
field in The Song of the Sirens (Putnam) retells 
a classical tale with grace and charm. Life Sings 
a Song (Wilmarth), a first book by Samuel Hof- 
fenstein, deserves much praise for its mournful 
elemental music carried down through wind- 
swept spaces of imagination. The Yosemite and 
Other Poems, by Caroline Hazard (Houghton- 
Mifflin), and another collection, The Little Golden 
Fountain, by Mary MacMillan (Stewart Kidd), 
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contain tuneful, restful lyrics grateful to the mind 
and spirit. The Land We Love (Stone), by Wen- 
dell Phillips Safford, contains eloquent tribute to 
William Lloyd Garrison and patriotic and nature 
verse. The Voices of Song (Dutton), by a West- 
ern poet, James Foley, is a medley of vigorous 
poems commended in a preface written by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. The Understanding Hills, by 
Livingstone Biddle (Dodd Mead), contains many 
poems’ of great promise and lyric charm. Geth- 
semane, by Anna Morrison Reed (Northern 
Crown Co.) of Petaluma County, California, con- 
tains passionate lyrics written out of the actual 
experiences of life. Verse that features Aus- 
tralian slang will pay for a second reading, 
Doreen and the Sentimental Bloke, by C. J. 
Dennis; E. V. Lucas has praised this book for 
its genuineness and simplicity. It is an excellent 
poem for public readers. A collection of forty 
poems, Dust of Stars (Lane), by Danforth Barney, 
who acknowledges Yale as his Alma Mater, gives 
much promise of better things to come. Last on 
the list of commendable books, but not least in 
general excellence, are Philip M. Raskin’s Songs 
of a Wanderer, poems of a natural bird-like sing- 
ing quality rare among books of modern verse. 


BOOKS ABOUT POETRY AND POETS 

The lectures on poetry delivered by Lafcadio 
Hearn at the University of Tokio have been col- 
lected and edited and placed in book form by 
Professor John Erskine of Columbia. The title, 
Appreciations of Poetry (Dodd Mead), lacks 
definiteness. English poetry, that of the great 
Victorians and of Jean Ingelow, Munby, Buch- 
anan, O’Shaughnessy and Bridges, is presented 
as it must necessarily be viewed by the Oriental 
mind not fully cognizant of the concepts of West- 
ern civilization. This fact accounts for the ex- 
treme simplicity of style and a naive charm of 
diction. Hearn did not write out his lectures, 
but delivered them slowly from brief notes, 
therefore these papers have the quality of the 
spoken word. 

John Davidson, an excellent monograph, by 
Hayin Fineman, written as a thesis for the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, analyzes the relation of 
Davidson’s philosophical ideas to his poesy, and 
shows clearly that his troubled searchings after 
truth were often too heavy a ballast for the flight 
of his imaginative powers. When his purely 
poetical genius: played freely through his mind 
we have Davidson’s ballads, which are remark- 
able for their tenderness and passion. 

For those who puzzle over popular vers 
libre, there is .a most interesting book, The 
Rhythm of Prose, by W. M. Patterson (Columbia 
University Press), which offers a new theory of 
the laws governing rhythm and accent based upon 
scientific experiments with ten persons carried out 
at Columbia. A reading of this work clears up 
much that is obscure in the structure of the “new 
poetry,” and also shows that practically no two 
persons have the same rhythmic sense or “time” 
sense, or identical feeling for symmetry of lan- 
guage. The fault with most critics of rhythms 
seems to be that they praise only what they sense 
most accurately, those stress patterns to which they 
react. 
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DRAMATISTS AND THE DRAMA 


Yo most spectacular figure in the dramatic 
world to-day is Lord Dunsany, an Irish peer, 
the eighteenth Baron of his line. His family is 
the third oldest in Irish history, and the Dun- 
sany estate comprises some of the most historic 
acres in all Ireland, as the windows of Dun- 
sany Castle overlook the Hill of Tara. He was 
born in 1878 and has seen active service with the 
Coldstream Guards in South Africa and in the 
present war as Captain of the Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers in Gallipoli. He began to write plays 
eight years ago, after he had achieved substantial 
literary fame as the creator of a new cosmogony 
in “Time and the Gods” and “The Book of 
Wonder.” Critics attribute his ready success as a 
writer and playwright to the fact that during his 
youth in Dunsany Castle he was not permitted to 
read newspapers or trashy books of any kind; 
therefore his style was molded by those books 
which were his constant companions, the Bible 
and Andersen’s and Grimm’s fairy-tales. 

The first book on the life and work of Lord 
Dunsany, Dunsany the Dramatist, by Edward 
Hale Bierstadt (Little, Brown), presents matters 
of dramatic value and of human interest. He re- 
tells an incident concerned with Dunsany’s first 
play, “The Glittering Gate,” which was written 
for the Abby Theater Players in Dublin. He had 
one lesson in dramatic art at that time from W. 
B. Yeats. It was this: “Surprise . . . and 
then more surprise, and that is all.’ Mr. Bier- 
stadt compares Dunsany to Yeats, in that he is 
more interested in ideas than in people, and to 
Synge in his sense of dramatic structure. Both 
Yeats and Synge stride the upper air, which limits 
their art, but Synge, with his feet solidly upon 
the Aran sands, “thrust his head for a moment 
through the upper air and achieved immortality.” 
One of the pleasant activities of genius is to dis- 
cover other genius. To Lord Dunsany we owe 
the publication of the poems of Francis Ledwidge, 
the Irish poet, who was a member of Dunsany’s 
company. 


Another estimate of his dramatic work is con- 
tained in The Contemporary Drama of Ireland, a 
valuable survey of Irish drama by Ernest Boyd 
(Little, Brown). This handbook brings together 
in compact form the history of the Irish literary 
movement that created for the Irish people a 
national drama. Mr. Boyd is also the author of 
Ireland’s Literary Renaissance, a comprehensive, 
painstaking, detailed estimate of the personalities 
and the work of the men and women who have 
contributed to the awakening of Celtic genius in 
Ireland during the past two decades. 


The Contemporary Drama of England (Little, 
Brown), by Thomas H. Dickinson, traces the 
growth of theatrical affairs in England from 1866 
to the early years of the present century. This 
book is of great value to persons who wish clear 
perspective and exact knowledge of the dramatic 
movements of the English-speaking stage. The 
eleventh chapter, on the “Free Theater,” and the 
twelfth, which estimates the dramatic labors of 
Galsworthy, Hankin, Barrie, Craig, and Barker, 
will assist both the average theater-patron and 
the dramatic student in discerning the trend of 


modern plays and give them a better idea of the 
aims of modern stage producers. 


Five Plays, by George Fitzmaurice, the Irish 
folk-dramatist (Little, Brown), carry one into 
the midst of life in the Irish countryside. They 
are “The Pie Dish,” the story of an old Irishman 
who worked twenty years molding a fine pie 
dish and died cursing God because he wouldn’t 
let him live long enough to finish it; “The Coun- 
try Dressmaker,”’ “The Magic Glasses,” “The 
Dandy Dolls,” and a strong play, “The Moon- 
lighter,” which pictures the peculiar conditions 
that nurture violence and revolutions in Ireland. 
The scene is the period of the agrarian revolt. 
Peter Guerin, the leading character, is a splendid 
type of an old Fenian. Fitzmaurice’s dialect has 
a richness of idiom that surpasses the familiar and 
monotonous Kiltartan, a gusty blowing freshness 
that is typically Irish, yet unlike that of Synge, 
or Colum, or the work of any other Irish folk- 
dramatist. 


The Locked Chest and The Sweeps of ’Ninety- 
eight, by John Masefield (Macmillan), are two 
one-act plays not very well known in this country. 
The first is a story of the sea with a flavor of 
Ibsen, the second a rousing tale of the famous 
Irish rebel, Tiger Roche, and the ingenious method 
by which he turns the tables’ on three of the King’s 
Justices sent out to capture him. 


Masterpieces of Modern Spanish Drama (Duf- 
field) should have a hearty welcome from the 
public. The drama of Spain, which contains 


many masterpieces, has received scant attention 


in comparison to that of other countries. These 
plays are: “The Great Galeoto,” by José Eche- 
garay, and “Daniela,” (La Pecadora), by Angel 
Guimera, translated by John Garrett Underhill, 
and “The Duchess of San Quentin,” by Benito 
Perez Galdos, translated by Philip Hayden. By 
some slight oversight, Mr. Barrett Clark, who has 
edited the plays and written a most agreeable 
introduction, states that only “The Great Galeoto” 
has been previously given an English translation. 
An excellent version of “Daniela,” rather freely 
translated by Wallace Gillpatrick, was included 
among the publications of the Hispanic Society 
(Putnam) in 1916. Mr. Clark mentions other 
Spanish dramatists whose work would find read- 
ers if given English rendering—Dicenta, Linares, 
Rivas, Martinez, Sierra, and Rusinol. 


Four of Augustus Thomas’ plays are published 
in uniform edition with pleasant prefaces by the 
author. which explain the particular difficulties 
confronting the dramatist in the construction of 
each play. They are: “In Mizzoura,” “Mrs. Lef- 
fingwell’s Boots,” “Oliver Goldsmith,” and “The 
Witching Hour” (French). Apropos of the last 
play, there is a gem of dramatic wisdom re- 
garding play building in its preface: “You dig 
and lift and build and ponder and suddenly the 
attraction of gravitation seems overcome, and the 
things and people float and flow and drift until 
you coax and shepherd them into orderly walks 
and divisions which you have laid for them and 
which you call scenes and acts.” 
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Three plays by Charles Klein (French) are in 
uniform edition with the Thomas plays—“Maggie 
Pepper,” “The Third Degree,” and “The Gam- 
blers.” 


Yedra, a tragedy by Louis Ledoux (Macmil- 
lan), that received much commendation for its 
fine blank verse has been revised and reprinted. 
The story is one taken from the Secreta Secre- 
torum, which falsely purports to have been 
written by Aristotle in his old age as a manual 
for the guidance of his pupil, Alexander. The 
heroic sacrifice of the Indian princess, Yzdra, em- 
bodies the most enduring of the ideals of woman. 


Louis N. Parker has founded his new play, The 
Aristocrat (Lane), upon an incident of the French 
Revolution. A group of aristocrats celebrate the 
Mass in defiance of Robespierre and the repub- 
lican government. They are thrown into prison 
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and condemned to the guillotine. By a miracle 
they escape and the play ends happily. A ro- 
mantic glow envelops the action from beginning 
toend. ~ 


The Play of Everyman (Robertson), based on 
the old English morality play, has been re- 
written in ‘blank verse by George Sterling in 
collaboration with Richard Ordynski. They have 
given the play additional dialogue and two new 
characters, “War” and “Workman.” 


The Cycle of Spring (Macmillan), a play 
written by Rabindranath Tagore for the boys of 
his Bolpur School, gives a joyous rendering in 
poetic form of the idea that old age is after all 
a delusion, that there is always springtime for 
the heart if we care to search and find it. Poetry, 
philosophy, and the beauty of youth live in every 
scene of the play. 


TWO NOVELS OF DISTINCTION 


ARY AUSTIN’S novel, “The Ford,’ stands 

without a peer among recent books of fic- 
tion as a thoroughly characteristic portrayal of a 
typically American community of the West. An 
intuitive knowledge of the meaning of the blind 
instincts and the dominant desires of men and 
women illuminate the story. She has pictured 
the various human elements that have gone into 
the development of the West, and lifted up for 
close scrutiny the psychological values of certain 
types of character that constitute the granite un- 
derlay of American life. The scenes are laid in 
that part of California where irrigation problems 
are of paramount interest. There is a struggle 
between a capitalist and a group of farmers over 
water rights in a section where failure to get 
water on the land spells ruin. Behind the com- 
munity controlling their economic problems, and 
closely associated with their accidents of fortune 
such as the discovery of oil, this capitalist, T. 
Rickart, “the Old Man,” appears spinning the 
threads of their economic determinism through his 
fingers. He is the commanding figure of the book, 
yet Mrs. Austin rarely writes of him directly. His 
portrait is shaped for us through a study of the 
effect of his will upon the vital problems of other 
individuals. He is the grim, purposeful, self- 
made business man who has built the West and 
drawn from the vast inert resources of nature 
the dynamic force to rear the superstructure of 
western civilization. The texture of the novel as 
a whole is rich and variegated. There are many 
characters that crowd the pages after the manner 
of Dickens’ novels. And, like Dickens, Mrs. Aus- 
tin handles her characters in a reportorial fashion. 
There is Mrs. Brent, the woman who could not 
endure ranch life and dies because she is psychic- 
ally strangled by the life of her husband; Ken- 
neth Brent of the younger generation of doubters, 
who is saved to usefulness by his love of the land; 
Anne, his sister, a capable young business woman, 
and Virginia Sieffert, a type of a young feminist 
and labor leader who dramatizes her own life. 
There are several love stories, but they are sub- 


servient to the business of life, which is articulate 
through the men and women of the novel as music 
through an orchestra score. Philosophy, politics, 
business and personal problems, and the growing 
pains of representative democracy have stirred 
Mrs. Austin’s pen to virile sentences brimmed 
with intellectual passion. If the moulders of 
American democracy fail, it is because in the 
swift race with life they have scorned righteous- 
ness—that is her conclusion. This novel pictures 
our national life in all its richness, complexity, 
and power. 


The simple story of “The Shadow Line,”’ Jo- 
seph Conrad’s latest tale of the sea, has sufficient 
charm even’ without the deeper meanings. 
It is evident, however, that the tale has been 
shaped with masterly art until, like a piece of 
noble sculpture, it reaches beyond the confines of 
form and expresses to us a message of spiritual 
discernment from that larger world of which the 
elements are symbols, and which swings its tides 
against the shores of the common deeds of our 
daily lives. A young first mate of a vessel ply- 
ing on trade routes in the Indian Ocean, throws 
up his berth partly in response to some unex- 
plainable impulse of youth. By chance he becomes 
the master of another ship and bears the full 
responsibility of a twenty-one-day voyage between 
Bangkok and Singapore, with his ship becalmed 
most of the time and nearly all his crew down 
with tropical fever and no quinine on board. On 
this voyage he passes the mysterious “shadow 
line,” which is the boundary between youth and 
maturity. He is disillusioned by his ordeal of 
youth’s greatest attribute, the “continuity of hope 
which knows no pauses and no _ introspection.” 
This is a story for the present times, a gospel 
searching down into the hearts of men to awaken 
their potentialities in this period of world dis- 
aster and send them forth to fight valiantly against 
their ill-luck, their muddling and mistakes, and to 
bear with consummate courage the heavy respon- 
sibilities thrust upon them. 





1The Ford. By Mary Austin. Houghton, Mifflin. 
Ill. 440 pp. $1.50. 


‘ 


2 The Shadow Line. By Joseph Conrad. Doubleday, 


Page. 197 pp. $1.35. 
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~ TALES AND ROMANCES 


Thorgils. By Maurice Hewlett. Dodd, Mead 


Co. 206 pp. $1.35. 

A story with a vigorous sweep of imagination 
that pictures Iceland in the old Norse days. Mr. 
Hewlett has reached his full- romantic stride in 
this second tale of Iceland. Thorgils is a hero 
after the heart of youth, a great lover, a stern, 
grim warrior, a dashing adventurer. 


East of the Sun and West of the Moon. 
By G. W. Dasent; Putnam. 308 pp. $1.25. 

Short, easily memorized fairy tales that will 
prove treasures to persons who have a knack of 
telling stories to children. There are fascinating 
tales of trolls, ogres, witches of the Northland, 
fairy princesses, and marvelous horses of more 
than human intelligence. 


The Druid Path. By 
McClurg. 317 pp. $1.25. 
Celtic stories of extraordinary poetic beauty, 
tastefully bound in green with decorations by 
Will Vreeland and music arranged by Geraldine 


Marah Ellis Ryan. 


G. Saltzberg. The initials and designs are from 
the Book of Kells. The seven stories are: “The 
Druid Path,” “The Enchanting of Doirenn,” 
“Liadin and Kurither,” ‘“Dervail Nan Ciar,” 
“Randuff of Cumanac,” and “The Dark Rose.” 


Lost Endeavor. By John Masefield. Mac- 
millan. 298 pp. $1.50. 

A capital sea story somewhat similar in gen- 
eral outline to “Treasure Island.” An English 
Latin teacher and one of his pupils are kidnapped 
end impressed into service on sailing ships. The 
boy is sold to a hard master in the tobacco 
plantations of the new American colonies. The 
young teacher escapes and joins the West Indian 
pirates. By a strange chance the boy also falls 
in with the pirate crew and together the pair 
have many thrilling adventures.. Masefield’s de- 
scription of the old ship navigated by the pirates 
has the same vivid lyrical quality of his amazing 
description of a vessel in “Captain Margaret.” 
This story was originally published in London 
in 1910. 





NATURE AND OUTDOOR LIFE 


The Joyous Art of Gardening. By Frances 
Duncan. Scribner. 239 pp. Ill. $1.75. 

Miss Duncan styles her attractive little volume 
“a book of first aid to the amateur.” That it 
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assuredly is, although it has a literary quality 
that puts it rather outside the class of ordinary 
gardening manuals or handbooks. Miss Duncan 
has adopted a certain informality of treatment 
that makes her book doubly interesting to the 
amateur for whom it was written. At the same 
time she has incorporated an abundance of de- 
tailed information about plants and shrubs, to- 
gether with a gardeners’ calendar, which cannot 
fail to prove helpful to all who are attracted to 
her pages. She has chapters on “Suburban Gar- 
dening,” “The Garden in Town,” “The Back- 
yard Fence,” “What You Can Do with a Lattice,” 
“The Old-Fashioned Garden,” and a score of 
other pertinent topics. 


The Mysteries of the Flowers. By Herbert 
Waldron Faulkner. Stokes. 238 pp. Ill. $2. 

This is not a mere ‘botanical classification; it 
tells the life-story of flowering plants. By show- 
ing the reader how the native wild flowers with 
which he is familiar live and distribute their 
seeds, the book creates a new interest in this 
part of nature’s domain. The methods by which 
the many varieties of American wild flowers ex- 
change pollen, how they lure the bee and butter- 
fly, and how in spite of difficulties they grow up 
and achieve beauty, are all described. Color 
plates and drawings by the author are employed 
to illustrate the text. 


The Book of the Peony. By Mrs. Edward 
Harding. Lippincott. 259 pp. $6. 

One of the most thrilling sights in flower gar- 
dens in the spring is the first glimpse of the coral 
arrows of the peony shoots pricking through the 
brown mold. Mrs. Edward Harding has writ- 
ten a delightful work on this flower. “The Book 
of the Peony,” which contains all the lore of 
peonies from the first printed picture of a peony, 
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1484, to the present time. Mrs. 
Harding gives seven reasons 
why the peony is the best of 
all perennials: It is beautiful 
and many varieties are fra- 
grant as roses; peonies are ex- 
cellent for cutting, easily 
grown, freshly foliaged during 
the summer, hardy, permanent, 
and free from insects and dis- 
ease. Lists of the best varie- 
ties are given with directions 
for planting and culture, and 
there are 42 illustrations in 
color and black-and-white of 
fine specimens of peonies, 
many of them photographed 
from the finest private collec- 
tions in America. Mrs. Hard- 
ing’s own peony garden has 
afforded her ample opportu- 
nity for the observation of this 
rightly named “Queen of Per- 
ennials.” 

Forest Fancies. 
C. Kellerhouse. Duffield. 
164 pp. $1.50. 

Seven stories of the life of 
trees and of the forest told in 


a most original and delightful 
style. Gifford Pinchot com- 
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mends them for their “dain- 
tiness, kindliness, and charm- 
ing humor.” While the stories 
are suitable for readers of all 
ages, they are just the kind 
of material for the growing 
boy or girl to take to the coun- 
try for vacation reading. The 
tale of Quercus, the giant oak, 
is a classic of the literature of 
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trees with an epic quality sel- 
dom found in nature articles. 
The twenty-four illustrations 
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—in beauty alone worth the 
price of the book—are from 
photographs taken by the For- 
est Service. 

The Human Side of Trees. 
Dixon and Franklyn E. Fitch. Stokes. 


pp. $1.60. 


“But I in June am midway to believe 
A tree among my fair progenitors.” 
—LoweELt. 


By Royal 
Hl. 199 


If one wishes to study the life of trees this book 
can be read with profit and keenest pleasure. It 
presents in readable, popular form many little- 
known facts about trees and their attributes, and 
makes an excellent companion to Mr. Dixon’s pre- 
vious book, “The Human Side of Plants.” The 
authors write: “If a man has a soul, so have 
trees.’ Surely anyone who has seen the soft 
maple and the American elm in the glories of 
their feathery spring plumage, the redwoods of 
California, the stately cedars of the Cascade 
Ranges, the cypresses of Monterey, and the hem- 
lock and spruce of the Adirondack forests, would 
hesitate to contradict this dictum. The chapters 
tell about trees that build cities, keep diaries, 


DRAWING OF A YACHT SHOWING CORRECT NAUTICAL NAMES 
(From “The Boys’ Book of Canoeing and Sailing,’ by Warren H. Miller) 


practise business methods, and travel. Others are 
musical, fashionable, or of distinct personality; a 
few are manufacturers. Others present strange 
phases of tree physiology, and many, because of 
historical association with the life of mankind, 
have interest to the tree-lover. The closing chap- 
ter, “Trees and Civilization,” asks every friend of 
the forests to aid in fixing a national habit of cul- 
tivating tree crops, for, aside from practical uses, 
trees exert a most beneficent influence upon civili- 
zation. The book is dedicated to Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, “America’s foremost naturalist,” 
and charmingly illustrated with four color plates 
and thirty-two plates in black-and-white. 


The Boys’ Book of Canoeing and Sailing. 
By Warren H. Miller. Doran. 351 pp. Ill. $1.25. 

This is a thoroughly practical manual for boys, 
devoted as much to the building and equipment 
of sail-boats, canoes, and motorboats as to their 
management. The author is the editor of Field 
and Stream, but many years before he entered 
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the ranks of journalism he had served his time 
as an “able seaman.” One thing that he insists 
upon in his book is that boys shall learn the cor- 
rect nautical names for everything on board a 
yacht or boat. So convinced is he of the necessity 
of this that he has made a drawing of a yacht 
on which every part of her is labeled with its 
right nautical term. This of itself will interest 
all boy readers and will provide a useful intro- 
duction to Mr. Miller’s very instructive pages. In 
his published plans and suggestions for the build- 
ing of boats Mr. Miller has been careful to keep 
in mind the limitations of the average boy’s 
pocketbook and only the least expensive materials 
are considered. 


The Woodcraft Manual for Boys of the 
Woodcraft League. By Ernest Thompson Se- 
ton. Doubleday-Page. 441 pp. IIl. 50 cents. 

The Woodcraft Manual for Girls of the 
Woodcraft League. By Ernest Thompson Se- 
ton. 424 pp. IIl. 50 cents. 

These books embody not only full directions for 
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carrying on the work of the Woodcraft Boys and 
Girls, but each manual includes an important 
section on “things to know and do.” The infor- 
mation about the woods and outdoor life given in 
this section should be available to every boy and 
girl, whether a member of the Woodcraft League 
or not. Nowhere else, so far as we know, are the 
facts presented in so compact and accessible a 
form. 


Trout Lore. By O. W. Smith. Stokes, 202 


pp: SIL--$2: 

Only a very experienced fisherman should hope 
to add anything worth while to the already ex- 
tensive literature of trout-fishing, but the angling 
editor of Outdoor Life has behind him a record 
of forty years as an industrious fisherman and 
he has sought the trout of America in many 
waters east and west. Like all well-regulated 
anglers, from Isaac Walton down, Mr. Smith is 
a philosopher and a humanist. These quali- 
ties make his book readable even for the rank 
amateur. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


The Lord Kitchener Memorial Book. Edit- 
ed by Sir Hedley Le Bas. Published on behalf of 
the Lord Kitchener National Memorial Fund. 
Hodder & Stoughton. III. $2.50. 

This volume commemorates Great Britain’s un- 
paralleled achievement of equipping for service 
an army of 5,000,000 men within two years— 
Kitchener’s Army, as it is called, because the 
late Lord Kitchener of Khartoum was virtually 
its creator. In this memorial book there is no 
attempt to present a detailed biographical sketch 
of Lord Kitchener, but the pictorial record of his 
career is remarkably complete and every public 
utterance that he made from the outbreak of the 
war to his death at sea one year ago is here re- 
produced, together with brief tributes from Gen- 
eral Sir William Robertson, the Earl of Derby, 
Marshal Joffre, Count Cadorna, and others. 


By Frank Dilnot. Harper. 


Lloyd George. 


196 pp. $1. 

A vivid sketch of England’s Prime Minister by 
a London journalist who has served for many 
years as a parliamentary reporter and _ has 
watched Lloyd George’s career from the outset. 
An appendix contains Mr. Lloyd George’s famous 
message to the American people sent on Lincoln 
Day, 1916. 


Frederick the Great. The Memoirs of His 
Reader, Henri de Catt. Translated by F. S. 
Flint; Introduction by Lord Rosebery. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company. 2 vols. 656 pp. III. $7.50. 

This book of memoirs has always been re- 
garded as one of the best pen-pictures of the 
great Prussian King. -Catt was a French-speak- 
ing Swiss and his memoirs were written in 
French, the language which was preferred by 
Frederick himself, who, as is well known, re- 
fused to speak German, a tongue which he 
affected to despise. For this English translation 


of the memoirs an interesting introduction is sup- 
plied by Lord Rosebery. 


The Mexican War Diary of George B. Mc- 
Clellan. Edited by William Starr Myers, Ph.D. 
Princeton University Press. 93 pp. $1. 

This diary, kept by General McClellan (then 
a lieutenant) during the Mexican War and now 
for the first time reproduced from the manuscript 
in the Library of Congress at Washington, gives 
vivid glimpses of the campaign of 1846 and makes 
clearer than ever the failure and futility of the 
“volunteer system” as a national reliance in time 
of war. 


Recollections of a Rebel Reefer. By James 
Morris Morgan. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
491 pp. Ill. $3. 

The adventures of one who spent, as he him- 
self says, “the most important years of a boy’s 
life, those between fifteen and nineteen, so far as 
education and the formation of character are 
concerned, tied to a sword and in the midst of a 
most cruel war.” This boy of fifteen became a 
Confederate blockade-runner and before the war 
was over he figured in no end of stirring inci- 
dents and in one way and another came in con- 
tact with eminent Confederate leaders. In later 
years our author entered the service of the Khe- 
dive of Egypt and the diplomatic service of the 
United States. 


A Soldier-Doctor of Our Army: James P. 
Kimball. late Colonel and Assistant Surgeon- 
General, U.S. A. By Maria Brace Kimball. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 192 pp. III. $1.50. 

The career of an American army surgeon which 
began in the Civil War and had a part in the 
Indian fighting on the Western plains. An in- 
troduction is furnished by Surgeon-General 
Gorgas. 
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Life and Times of David Humphreys. By 
Frank Landon Humphreys. Putnam’s. Ill. 2 
vols. 957 pp. $7.50. 

This is the first adequate biography of the 
Revolutionary soldier, friend and associate of 
Washington, poet, and statesman, who in his 
day was one of the most eminent of Americans. 
It is claimed for Humphreys that he was the 
first to insist upon the formation of an American 
fleet, and also the first to suggest the establish- 
ment of a naval militia. 


A Retrospect of Fifty Years. By James 
Cardinal Gibbons. John Murphy Company. 2 
vols. 612 pp. $2. 

In his long life Cardinal Gibbons has been an 
eye-witness of many historical episodes of the 
first importance. In these volumes he has made 
a selection from his essays and sermons which 
deal with such episodes. Besides his reminiscences 
of Vatican councils there are chapters on “The 
Knights of Labor,” “Irish Immigration to the 
United States,’ “Lynch Law,” “Personal Remi- 
niscences of Pope Leo XIII,” “The Silver Jubilee 
of the Catholic University,” and “Will the Amer- 
ican Republic Endure?” 


Virgil C. Hart: Missionary Statesman. By 
E. I. Hart, D.D. Doran. Hodder & Stoughton. 
344 pp. Ill. $1.50. 

A son’s personal record of the work and expe- 
riences of a great missionary who opened up cen- 
tral China to Christian influence and teachings. 
It is a straightforward narrative of an unusually 
picturesque career. 


A Daughter of the Puritans: An Auto- 
biography. By Caroline A. Stickney Creevey. 
272 pp. $1.50. 

Scenes from a New England girl’s life in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. There are three 
chapters on “Wheaton Seminary” (now College) 
at Norton, Mass. : 


Isaac Mayer Wise, the Founder of Ameri- 
can Judaism. A Biography. By Max B. May, 
A.M. 415 pp. Ill. $2. 

The late Dr. Isaac Mayer Wise is characterized 
by his biographer as “the founder of American 
Judaism,” referring to Dr. Wise’s activities as a 
teacher and an editor in uniting the various 
forces at work in this country, for the moderniza- 
tion and adaptation of Jewish institutions. Dr. 
Wise came to this country in 1846. He died at 
Cincinnati in 1900, at the age of eighty years. 


The Making of An American. By Jacob A. 
Riis. Macmillan. 443 pp. IIl. $2.25. 

A new edition of a book that was widely read 
during the author’s lifetime and which exerted 
no little influence for the social-reform move- 
ments in which Mr. Riis was especially interested. 
A brief introductory tribute is contributed by 
Colonel Roosevelt, a friend of many years’ 
standing. 


Will Carleton. By A. Elwood Corning. Lan- 
mere Publishing Co. .98 pp. 


Any man or woman who grew up in the Mid- 
dle West during the seventies and eighties of 
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the last century will hardly fail to recall Will 
Carleton, the author of “Farm Ballads,” and a 
popular lecturer for many years. Although this 
poet passed the last thirty years of his life in 
the East, he was a Michigan man by birth and 
training and his background was that of the rural 
Middle West. Mr. Carleton died in 1912, at the 
age of sixty-seven. The facts of his life are pre- 
sented attractively in this little volume by one of 
his co-workers. It will be recalled that for 


_ eighteen years prior to his death, Mr. Carleton 


was the editor of the magazine Everywhere. 


Martin Luther. By Elsie Singmaster. Hough- 
ton, Miffin Company. 138 pp. Ill. $1. 

In connection with the celebration this year of 
the four hundredth anniversary of the Protestant 
Reformation, Miss Singmaster offers a compact 
biographical sketch of Luther which is intended 
to serve as an introduction to the longer and 
more pretentious biographies of the great re- 
former, and which at the same time admirably 
meets the needs of those who do not have access 
to such works. Miss Singmaster is herself the 
daughter of a Lutheran clergyman, and is an 
accurate student of the literature of her subject. 


The Life and Letters of Christopher Pearse 
Cranch. By his daughter, Leonora Cranch 
Scott. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 395 pp. III. 
$3.50. 

The record of an American poet and artist, 
now almost forgotten, who in his day was a close 
friend of George William Curtis in America and 
of the Brownings and Storeys in Italy. His re- 
lations with New England Transcendentalism and 


with Emerson form an entertaining chapter of the 
book. 


Herbert Spencer. By Hugh Elliot. 
330 pp. Ill. $2. 

Proceeding on the assumption that the lives of 
men of thought are comparatively barren of inci- 
dent, the biographer of Herbert Spencer has made 
his book consist chiefly of an account of Spencer’s 
works. Although properly enrolled among the 
“Makers of the Nineteenth Century,” it may be 
truly said of Spencer that his works were greater 
than himself. His personality, indeed, was merged 
in his works. There is some reason for a revi- 
val of interest in Spencer’s system of social phil- 
osophy since he was the foremost representative 
for his time of that anti-militarism which was 
diametrically opposed to the German school of 
which Nietsche, Bernhardi and Treitsche were 
the chief exponents. The author of this volume 
is convinced that “if Europe had followed Spencer 
this war could never have occurred.” 


The Middle Years. By Katharine Tynan. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 410 pp. $3.50. 

Pictures of English social, literary and political 
life in the nineties. The author is a leader in 
the Celtic movement and is well known in Amer- 
ica for her poetry. The reminiscences make fre- 
quent references to Thomas Hardy, George Mere- 
dith, Hilaire Belloc, and other well-known per- 
sonages. In some of her allusions to persons and 
places she takes for granted in the reader an ac- 
quaintance with her previous volume of remi- 
niscences, “Twenty-five Years.” 


Holt. 
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WAR-TIME LITERATURE 


Why We Are At War. By Woodrow Wil- 
son. Harper. 79 pp. 50 cents. 

A convenient reprint of President Wilson’s mes- 
sages to Congress during the months of January- 
April, 1917, together with his proclamation of 
war and his message to the American people of 
April 15. 


Life at the United States Naval Academy. 
By Ralph Earle. Introduction by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Putnam. 359 pp. Ill. $2. 

While there is much pride among Americans 
in their Naval Academy at Annapolis, and in the 
splendid young ofhcers turned out by this train- 
ing institution, there is perhaps not enough in- 
formation available to the public regarding the 
ordinaty routine of the making of an officer of 
the American Navy. “Life at the United States 
Naval Academy” tells about the studies, drills, 
cruises, athletics, and other activities in the life 
of the students, with a historical sketch of the 
institution and a description of the spirit that 
pervades it. The prospective candidate for ad- 
mission to the academy will find the volume of 
especial value. 


Fundamentals of Naval Service. By Com- 
mander Yates Stirling, U. S. N. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 575 pp. Ilk $2. 

The same excellent method by which Captain 
Andrews dealt with military affairs in a small 
volume, recently issued by the Lippincott Com- 
pany, is followed in “Fundamentals of Naval 
Service,” brought out by the same house. This 
compact manual gives a vast amount of informa- 
tion on things naval that shou!d be of value and 
interest both to the intending volunteer for the 
sea service as well as to the interested citizen who 
wishes to be better informed on naval affairs. 

The Call of the Republic. By Jennings C. 
Wise. Dutton. 141 pp. $1. 

This is an argument for universal military 
service, in which the author deals with military 
systems from ancient times down to the present, 
outlining also an ideal military institution, and 
combating the fear of militarism as unreasonable. 


American Minute Men of To-Day. By Fran- 
cis A. Adams. New York Commercial. 303 pp. 
50 cents; cloth, $1. 

“American Minute Men of To-Day,” by Francis 
A. Adams, lieutenant of the 14th New York In- 
fantry, U. S. V., in 1898, is an informational dis- 
cussion of the necessity for adequate preparation 
in all branches of the national defense. 


The Land of Deepening Shadow: Germany 
At War. By D. Thomas Curtin. Doran, 337 


pp. $1.50. 

Mr. Curtin, a young Harvard graduate, has 
been a correspondent in Germany for Lord North- 
cliffe’s papers. In the present volume he de- 
scribes German conditions as he found them dur- 
ing the last two months of 1915 and the first half 
of 1916. Of special interest are his chapters on 


official circles. 


the educational and publicity methods employed 
by the government. Mr. Curtin was in the coun- 
try long enough to get in close touch with many 
representative Germans, both inside and outside 
Naturally, his mission required 
a high degree of daring and at times even risk 
of his life. His book throws much light on the 
actual resources, both material and human, on 
which Germany must draw in order to sustain 
her position. 


In the Claws of the German Eagle. By AI- 
bert Rhys Williams. Dutton. 273 pp. IIl. $1.50 

In this volume the writer, experienced as a so- 
cial worker in the slums of Boston and New 
York, tells what he learned in the war zone, and 
particularly in Belgium concerning the actual 
horrors of warfare. Unlike many historians of 
the early days of the war, Mr. Williams has kept 
his emotions well under control. 


A German Deserter’s War Experience. 
Translated by J. Koettgen. Huebsch. 192 pp. $1. 

This book is noteworthy as containing perhaps 
the only Gtrman account of the retreat after the 
battle of the Marne that has appeared in English. 
The author is an intelligent young German miner 
who escaped from military service after fourteen 
months’ fighting in France, and came to the United 
States. The story was first published in German 
in the columns of the New Yorker Volkszeitung, 
the socialist paper. The writer has become an 
extreme anti-militarist in his views. 


Seen and Heard Before and After 1914. By 
Mary and Jane Findlater. Dutton. 299 pp. $1.50. 

This collection of Scottish stories, half of which 
deal with the period just before the outbreak of 
the war and half with Scotland as affected by 
hostilities, shows us how thought and life have 
been affected by the war, even in the remote vil- 
lages of the Highlands. 


With a B.-P. Scout in Gallipoli. By E. Y. 
Priestman. Foreword by Lieut.-General Sir Rob- 
ert Baden-Powell. Dutton. 311 pp. III. $1.75. 

This is a collection of letters written home by a 
Scoutmaster serving as a subaltern who was 
killed in action in November, 1915. There is 
much humor in the book, and the author’s quick 
perception of the grotesque is evidenced by many 
of his drawings, which are reproduced in connec- 
tion with the text. 


Comrades In Arms. By Captain Philippe Mil- 
let. Introduction by J. St. Loe Strachey. Hod- 
der & Stoughton. Doran. 252 pp. $1. 

The English “Tommy” depicted by a French 
soldier. Captain Millet’s observation of the 
British army has not been confined to the mili- 
tary operations of the present war. As a mili- 
tary writer for the French press he visited Eng- 
land years ago and saw various army maneuvers 
there. Furthermore, he has a good knowledge of 
the English people from which the armies are 
recruited and his equipment for describing 
Tommy Atkins in action is unusually complete. 














THE NEW 


Grapes of Wrath. By Boyd Cable. Dutton. 


285 pp. $1.50. 

Another book by the author of “Between the 
Lines,” of which considerably over a hundred 
thousand copies have been printed in Great 
Britain alone. The author in this volume has 
“tried to put into words merely the sort of story 
that might and could be told by thousands of our 
men to-day.” The title is taken from “The Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic.” 


Open Boats. By Alfred Noyes. Stokes. 91 
pp. 50 cents. 

A record made up from facts gathered through 
interviews with survivors of German submarine 
attacks on merchant ships, supplemented by re- 
ports of the British Admiralty. Mr. Noyes has 
been out with the British trawlers and has_per- 
sonal knowledge of the sea perils that he de- 
scribes. 


Letters From a French Hospital. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co, 96 pp. $1. 

American women who are looking forward to 
hospital service during the war cannot fail to be 
interested in these unusual letters written by an 
English girl who has served as a volunteer war 
nurse in a French hospital. 


Only a Dog. By Bertha Whitridge Smith. 
Dutton. 111 pp. $1. 


A touching story of “the bravery of a man, 
the faithfulness of a dog, the kind heart of the 
British ‘Tommy,’ and the wanton cruelty of the 
German Hun.” The accuracy of the narrative is 
vouched for by Major Edgar, R. A. M. C., of 
Montreal. 


Women of Belgium Turning Tragedy to 
Triumph. By Charlotte Kellogg. Introduction 
by Herbert C. Hoover. Funk & Wagnalls. 210 
pp. $1.10. 


A woman’s account of life in Belgium during 
the eight months beginning last July. Mrs. Kel- 
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logg was the only American woman member of 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium. The intro- 
duction to the volume is written by Mr. Hoover, 
the chairman of the commission, and all profits 
from the sale of the book will go to that work. 


Paul 
Scribner. 


The War, Madame. _ By 
Translated by Barton Blake. 
75 cents. : 

A graphic revelation of army life by a young 
French officer, who died as the result of wounds 
received in leading a bomb attack on an enemy 
trench. 


Geraldy. 
109 pp. 


Outposts of the Fleet. By Edward Noble. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 181 pp. 60 cents. 

In the light of recent events, these stories of 
mishaps to merchant ships come home to us with 
peculiar force. These are only a few of the tales 
of adventure in which the British merchant serv- 
ice like that of the navy abounds. 


Serbia: A Sketch. By Helen Leah Reed. 
Serbian Distress Fund, 555 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton. 124 pp. Ill. $1. 


An account of Serbian history from the earliest 
times, with some reference to the present war. 
The proceeds of the sale of the book are to go to 
the Serbian Distress Fund. 


The Edith Cavell Nurse from Massachu- 
setts. Boston: W. A. Butterfield. 95 pp. III. 
60 cents. 

An American woman, Miss Alice L. F. Fitz- 
gerald, has served for the past year as “Edith 
Cavell Nurse from Massachusetts” with the 
British expeditionary force in France. Miss Fitz- 
gerald has already superintended two training 
schools for nurses and had received a decora- 
tion of the Italian Government for her work with 
the Red Cross for the Messina earthquake suf- 
ferers. This little book comprises the brief and 
unadorned record of her first year’s service. 


GOVERNMENT AND THE CITIZEN 


The Man in Court. By Frederic De Witt 
Wells, Justice of Municipal Court of New York 
City. Putnam. 283 pp. $1.50. 


The layman may have occasion to spend a day 
in a court-room, and although he may keenly 
desire to understand the processes of justice, the 
chances are that much of what goes on before his 
eyes will be quite unintelligible to him. In “The 
Man in Court,” Judge Wells gives a human and 
therefore, at times, humorous, interpretation of the 
procedure in the trial of court actions. This is a 
matter of interest to everybody. There is no good 
reason why the citizen who is deeply concerned 
in the administration of justice and who natur- 
ally respects the courts should be kept in the 
dark regarding the simplest operations of the ju- 
dicial machinery. Judge Wells turns on the light. 
He tells in a simple, straightforward way what 
goes on in the court-room, and does not hesitate 


to tear off the mask from legal formalism even 
when he exposes thereby certain archaic absurd- 
ities of practise. The business man sees great ex- 
travagance and waste of time in our courts of 
justice. Judge Wells admits the force of the 
criticism. In fact, he makes a better statement of 
the case than the business man himself could 
make, because he is in closer touch with the facts. 
At the same time tle practising lawyer’s view- 
point is clearly understood by Judge Wells, and 
throughout the book he takes pains to present the 
lawyer’s side intelligently and sympathetically. 
The lawyer himself is the victim of a system that 
is in urgent need of revision. Such books as “The 
Man in Court” are required to inform public 
opinion on the steps that must be taken to bring 
about an effective reorganization of our systems 
of court procedure. Judge Wells, writing “from 
the inside,” has done a real service to the public 
in disclosing the weak points of those systems. 











FINANCIAL NEWS 


1—SELECTED INVESTMENTS IN AN UNUSUAL 
PERIOD 


TIS a trite but accurate statement that 

the time to buy securities is when there 
is a general disposition to sell them. Re- 
cently, through a combination of circum- 
stances, investors have taken fright or have 
been exchanging their long-held investment 
of preferred stocks and first-mortgage bonds 
for the “Liberty Loan.” 

For years the largest investment holdings 
have been in railroad securities. ‘These are 
the backlog of numerous private fortunes 
and produce the largest portion of personal 
incomes. Fear of Government ownership has 
been growing. Added to this is the plight 
of many systems under the necessity of pay- 
ing higher wages to employees and 100 per 
cent. more for fuel than a year ago. Still 
another reason for liquidation has been the 
competition of a great mass of high yielding 
foreign government issucs. These have 
netted the investor from 6 to 7 per cent. and 
have been secured by the same kind of bonds 
which the investor has held and which re- 
turned only 414 per cent. on bonds, and 5 
per cent. on preferred stocks. 

Under these conditions bonds have been 
steadily falling for over two months. By 
the middle of May there was an average 
loss of six points in a selected list of first- 
mortgage railroad issues. “They have done 
_rather worse than any other group.  Sec- 
ondary bonds of railroads and public-utility 
- and industrial mortgages have stood up bet- 
ter. The slump in dividend-paying railroad 
stocks did not develop until May. Once it 
started it proceeded with startling pace, and 
before it had finished prices were being 
quoted with which the present generation is 
not at all familiar. Not for twenty or 
twenty-five years have some of the choicest 
stocks been down to current levels. 

The strength of all properties under attack 
has never averaged so great as it did in 1916. 
Government ownership could not show val- 
ues to be lower than they have been recently. 
Intrinsic values and average earning capacity 
are what count ‘in the measurement of an 
investment. Therefore, it seems legitimate 
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this month to suggest some of the various 
stocks and bonds that may be worthy of the 
investor’s attention and in which he may 
place funds with the compensation of a fair 
return and the satisfaction that he has made 
a good bargain if he will look upon his in- 
vestment from the standpoint of return and 
appreciation over a period of years and not 
of any price change in the next few months. 

These securities are presented below in 
groups, as follows: 


RAILROAD PREFERRED STOCKS 


Dividend 
Price rate Yield 
PRCERISOD 3.5.55 <bisic ose 97 5 5.15 
Baltimore & Ohio.... 69 4 5.75 
a | | ree ae 112 if 6.25 
Norfolk & Wegtern.. 83 4 4.80 
Union Pacific ......< 76 4 5.25 


The average yield of these stocks is 5.40 
per cent. It may be said of them that in 
evet¥ case the amount required to pay the 
dividend is earned many times over. St. 
Paul preferred has not sold so low in over 
twenty years. At one time it went as high 
as 218. Atchison preferred, Union Pacific 
preferred and Norfolk & Western preferred 
are held, in investment circles, to have as 
high a rank as a great many junior bonds. 


RAILROAD COMMON OR ONE-CLASS STOCKS 


Dividend 
Price rate Yield 
PECRIEON .i.06 ok siden 9814 6 6.10 
Great Northern ..... 104 7 6.70 
N: YY. Gentral) 2.60 86 5 5.80 
Northern Pacific .... 99 7 7.00 
Pennsylvania ........ “51% 3 5.85 


*$50 par value. 


The average yield of these stocks is 6.30 
per cent. Of Atchison common it may be 
noted that it is now earning its dividend 
three times over and the company is esti- 
mated to have between $40,000,000 and 
$50,000,000 cash on hand. In 1916 the 
New York Central earned 18 per cent. Its 
stock and that of the Great Northern are 
both lower than they have been in many 
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years. Rarely has Northern Pacific sold be- 
low par. At one time, in the 1903 panic, 
it touched $1000 a share. 


INDUSTRIAL PREFERRED STOCKS 


Dividend 
Price rate Yield 
Amer. Car & Foundry 115 7 6.10 
Amer. Smelting ..... 112 7 6.25 
Central Leather ..... 108 7 6.50 
General Motors ..... 89 6 6.75 
Ue So Steaks. a tck cc suis 117 7 6.00 


The average return on these stocks is 6.30, 
or the same as on the railroad common stocks. 
The margin of safety on all of these pre- 
ferreds is very large. For instance, General 
Motors is earning its dividend nearly twenty- 
five times over and U. S. Steel more than 
this. The bonds ahead of these stocks, ex- 
cept in the case of Steel, are moderate in pro- 
portion to net revenues. 


FIVE PER CENT. RAILROAD BONDS 
Interest Yield to 


Price rate maturity 
Atlanta & Charlotte firsts 98 5 5.15 
ir, ‘Cént,: soit. «x5 sd3.00% 97 5 5.20 
Pere Marg. firsts........ 884 5 5.60 
St. L. & San F. prior B... 78% 5 6.60 
Wabash. 1st Mort...... 100% 5 5.00 


The average return on these five bonds is 
5.50 per cent.. Three of them are first mort- 
gages. All have sold very much higher than 
prices at which they now stand. It is con- 
sidered of greater advantage in these days to 
have a 5 per cent. rate bond at par or at a 
small discount than a + per cent. rate bond 
on a 5 per cent. income basis. 


FIRST-MORTGAGE INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
Interest Yield to 


Price rate maturity 
Mrmour: © -C0se. 6 65 0.00 91 4, 5.10 
Am. Smelting & Ref..... 91 5 S75 
Gt: (Gee cs Sale Retics sis 90 5 4.75 
Central Leather ........; 9934 5 5.00 
Indiana Steel .2..5.0..0: 101 5 4.95 


The average return on these bonds is 5.15 
per cent. It is raised considerably by the 
unusual return on the American Smelting 
& Refining 5s, a new bond that came out at 
a time when it had to compete with the first 
suggestions of government borrowing. All 
of these bonds earn their interest so many 
times over that the element of safety scarcely 
enters into a consideration of investment in 
them. The Indiana Steel Company is prob- 
ably covering its cost each year in net profits 
with iron and steel products averaging $95 
a ton. 


Western Union ......... 92 44 


4,90 per cent. 
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FIRST-MORTGAGE PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Interest Yield to 


€ Price rate maturity 
Brooklyn Union Gas.....100 5 5.00 
Detroit Edison: ... <<... 100 5 5.00 
Manhattan Elevated .... 86 a 4.75 
New York Telephone.... 95 4% 4.90 
5.00 


The average return on these bonds is about 
The Manhattan 4s are tax 
exempt. All of these bonds are entitled to 
be legal for savings banks, and before very 
long it is believed they will be so held. 


BONDS FOR BUSINESS MEN 
Interest Yield to 


Price rate maturity 
Ches. & Ohio conv....... 85 5 6.25 
CoM &. St 8-00... cc « 85 44 5.40 
Den. & Rio Gr. con....... 744 a 6.25 
Le Sale a ee 921 5 5.40 
Kansas City South. ref... 84% 5 6.10 
Liggett & Meyer........ 981% 5 5.15 
Midvale Steel col........ 9214 5 5.60 
N. Y. Central conv....... 104 6 5.65 
Pacific Gas & El. ref..... 87% 5 5.90 
U.S. Rubber: ref......... 85 5 6.10 


The average return on these ten bonds is 
approximately 534 per cent. ‘They may be 
classified as bonds for a business man, mean- 
ing that while not first mortgages, excepting 
in the case of the Denver & Rio Grande 4s, 
they will gradually move up through the 
process of refunding into the position of a 
prior lien, or else have the speculative ad- 
vantage of conversion into likely stocks. The 
margin of safety on all is high. Present 
prices do not at all represent values. In the 
two instances of the St. Paul refunding 4%4s 
and U. S. Rubber 5s, quotations in the mid- 
dle of May were nearly twelve points below 
those at which these bonds ‘were offered at 
public subscription during the winter. The 
average decline in these ten bonds from the 
January -price basis was eight points. 

These different lists have been given so 
that nearly every class of investor may have 
his individual requirements met. There is 
not a stock or a bond in these lists that would 
not pass strict requirements. The best 
method would be to select one issue from 
each group, as, say, Atchison preferred stock, 
Pennsylvania, ‘United States Steel preferred, 
Atlanta and Charlotte first 5s, Indiana Steel 
first 5s, New York Telephone first 414s and 
Interborough Rapid Transit refunding 5s. 
The average yield on these seven stocks and 
bonds would be around 5% per cent., which 
is as high as one should expect in a well-* 
rounded investment in domestic securities. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


II.—INVESTORS’ QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


NO. 845—RELATIVE MERITS OF ve RAILROAD 
AND INDUSTRIAL STOCK 


Please advise how you consider the poesia stocks: 
United States Steel common; Southern Pacific; Wabash 
A; Norfolk & Western; Union Pacific; Great Northern 
preferred; Northern Pacific; Pennsylvania; New York, 
New Haven & Hartford; American Can common. 

We hesitate to enter upon a detailed discus- 
sion of the various stocks mentioned, for the rea- 
son that you fail to indicate anything of your 
investment situation or of the circumstances in 
which you have been giving consideration to this 
particular type of securities at this time. It 
might very well be that if we were fully in- 
formed along these lines we might find it neces- 
sary to tell you frankly that, in our judgment, 
stocks were not the proper media for the em- 
ployment of whatever surplus capital you have. 

We might, however, offer the following gen- 
eral suggestions: first, that as between the two 
industrial stocks mentioned, viz: United States 
Steel common and American Can common, our 
preference would be for the former; and too, 
that we should be inclined to rank the various 
railroad stocks mentioned about as follows in 
order of relative investment merit: Union Pa- 
cific common, Pennsylvania, Great Northern pre- 
ferred, Southern Pacific, Northern Pacific, Nor- 
folk & Western, Wabash preferred A, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford. 

Of these various railroad stocks New York, 
New Haven & Hartford is,.of course, an essen- 
tially speculative one. Wabash preferred A, 
even though on a dividend basis, is not very far 
removed from the speculative class in view of 
the fact that the issuing company is only recently 
out of the hands of receivers and that there is 
still more or less uncertainty as to how the plan 
of reorganization is going to work out in the end. 
The other issues in question, especially Union 
Pacific common, Pennsylvania, Great Northern 
preferred, Southern Pacific and Northern Pacific, 
are pretty well established dividend paying stocks 
with fairly substantial underlying equities, and 
with the support of at least reasonably assuring 
earning power. These five issues, in fact, are 
fairly representative of that general class of rail- 
road stocks usually referred to as the standard 
investment issues. 


No. 846—EIGHT PER CENT MORTGAGES 

I have friends in Florida who advise me that they 
would not have any difficulty in placing funds for me 
in mortgages at 8 per cent. This I understand is the 
legal rate of interest in Florida. Do you think it would 
be a safe thing for me to invest a few thousands in 
this way? 

The whole question of the advisability of your 
placing any of your surplus funds in 8 per cent. 
Florida mortgages seems to us to depend entirely 
upon the amount of information you possess bear- 
ing upon the reputation and experience of the 
people through whom you weuld place your 
money, and accordingly upon the amount of de- 
pendence you could place in their judgment, and 


the amount of personal comfort and assurance 
you would be able to find in any investments 
which they might make for you. 

For ourselves we can only say, in a very gen- 
eral way, that we have always felt more or less 
hesitancy about taking the initiative in recom- 
mending mortgage investments of this general 
class, despite the fact that we are perfectly aware 
that in many sections of the country mortgages 
can be had to yield these high rates, for reasons 
more or less apart from deficiency in underlying 
security. We do not like to take too narrow a 
view of this question, although we cannot be too 
emphatic in saying that in our opinion the pur- 
chase of 8 per cent. mortgages from any section 
of the country is an operation requiring discrimi- 
nation of the most careful kind. 

Unfortunately we do not possess the facilities 
for analyzing and passing judgment upon par- 
ticular mortgage investments. Our own depend- 
ence in selecting investments of this character for 
our correspondents has to be placed entirely in the 
negotiators of the mortgages. It is for this rea- 
son that we exercise extreme care in checking up 
on all of the mortgage investment firms which 
advertise in the pages of the REviEW OF REVIEWs. 


No. 847—MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS BONDS 

I have a few of the Missouri, Kansas & Eastern Rail- 
way first mortgage 5 per cent bonds and also a few o 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway first mortgage 
4 per cent bonds. Both of these railways are in the 
hands of a receiver and have defaulted in the payment 
of their coupons. Will you please advise me what the 
prospects are for the payment of the bonds, principal or 
interest, and also whether or not it would be advisable 
for me to sell them now and invest the money in other 
securities. 

It is very difficult indeed to advise in respect 
to the Missouri, Kansas & Eastern first mortgage 
5 per cent. bonds, and the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas first mortgage 4 per cent. bonds at the pres- 
ent time for the reason that there is still a rather 
wide difference of opinion among the experts, 
who have been called in to determine the finan- 
cial requirements of this bankrupt railroad prop- 
erty, and for the reason that in these circum- 
stances it has been impossible to work out even 
a tentative reorganization plan. 

In this situation we can, of course, do little 
more than to venture our guess as to what the 
outcome of the bonds in question is likely to be. 
We think it not unlikely that both of these issues 
may be scaled down to some extent in reorgani- 
zation. At the same time we do not believe that 
the present bond market is a good market in 
which to undertake to dispose of issues in such 
a position as the ones in question. In your place 
we think we should be inclined to hold them 
both at least for a while longer, pending the 
return of something like normal conditions in 
the investment market itself, or pending the an- 
nouncement of proposals for the financial re- 
adjustment of the properties on which the bonds 
are secured. 











